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REPORT 



BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 



Washinoton, D. C, January 15, 1896. 

Sib : We have the honor to snbmit the twen^-seveDtb annual report 
of the Board of IndiaD Commissioners. 

Since our last report the vacancies caused by the lamented death of 
Hon. Elbert B. Monroe and Hon. Charles C. Fainter have been filled 
by the appointment of Bishop H. B. Whipple, of Miunesota, and Mr. 
Francis E. Leupp, of this city. 

PURCHASE OF 8UPPI/IE8. 

We have discharged the duties reqnired by law relating to the pur- 
chase of Indian 8up{)lies, assisting the honorable Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in opening bids, inspecting samples, and awarding con- 
tracts in Chicago from April 30 to May 14; in New York, from May 21 
to June 6, and again in Chicago, at a apeclal letting, from October ^ to 
31. From such oversight as we have been able to give to subsequent 
deliveries of goods, we are confident that in the main contractors have 
dealt honorably, furnishing supplies equal in quality to the samples 
selected. In a lew cases it Las been necessary to reject deliveries of 
flour and shoes. We are glad to testify to the vigilance of the inspect- 
ors employed in this service. 

FIELD WORK. 

After the award of contracts in Chicago was completed, our secretary 
visited the La Pointe Agency, in Wisconsin, where he found Lieut. W. 
A. Mercer, U. 8. A., an earnest and efficient Indian agent. His scheme 
for utilizing the lumber by erecting mills on the reservatious and 
employing Indians as lumbermen and mill hands is a practical success, 
and worthy of imitation at other agencies where targe lumber interests 
are found. It is much more profitable than the usual method of selling 
the stumpage, and it promotes self-supporting industry, the building of 
comfortable houses, and many improvements. We would be glad to 
Bee the White Earth agent instructed to adopt the same meth<^ upon 
th^great lumber tracts in Minnesota. 

In April last Commissioner Smiley visited the Pyramid Lake and 
Walker Eiver reservations, in Nevada, for the purpose of investigating 
the wisdom of a measure proposed in Congress touching the interests of 
the Indians owning those reservations. The investigation was author- 
ized by the Interior Department upon the suggestion of members of * 
this Board that the bill proposed, if enacted, might greatly wrong the 
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Indians and canse to tbe Government trouble and large expense. We 
iDTite special attention to the report of Commissioner Smilef , and tmst 
tbat bis coDclnsioDe may have due consideration should the bill or any 
similar meaBure ugain be proposed in Congress. We have surely seen 
enough of the disastrous results of removing Indians from their reser- 
vations, and of attempting to consolidate unfriendly tribes, and we 
hope that such experiments may not be repeated. 

CONFERENCES. 

The usual public conferences with representatives of religious socie- 
ties and other friends of Indian civilization bave been held at Mohonk 
Lake and in this city. Tbe attendance has been larger than in former 
years, and the earnest discussions of topics and policies, both old and 
new, clearly show ttiat interest in tbe welfare of the Indian has steadily 
grown. Much has been done by these conferences to mold public opin- 
ion, to further wise legislation, and to promote relbrm in the adminis- 
tration of Indian afi'airs. Tbe meetings of tbe secretaries of missionary 
societies with their fiiends and supporters for reporting progress, 
mutual counsel, and incitement to new effort bave been full of helpful 
and hopeful interest. Much has been done by tbe churches through 
tbeir mission boards to instruct tbe Indians, to reclaim them from bar- 
barism, and lift them to a better life. Still much remains to be 
done, and we earnestly hope tbat such Christian effort may not be 
relaxed, but increased. The organization of Young Men's Christian 
A8sociation8byDr.Eastman,aiid of Young People's Christian Endeavor 
Societies, is a promising movement. Those societies will help tbe 
young to resist the evils and temptations that come in with civilization. 
Law and secular education alone will not save the Indian. He must 
have moral and Christian training to give him the vital force to coun- 
teract the enticements tbat tend to degenerate and degrade bim. 

EDUCATION. 
Tbe appropriations by Congress for Indian schools for tbe current 
year are about 2 per ceut less than for the previous year. Still, by rigid 
economy, the schools bave been maintained, and some progress has 
t>een made both in enrollment and average attendance, as shown in tbe 
following table: 

Enrollment and average attendance ol Indian Mluiole, 1894 and 1895. 
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It appears from tbese figures, which do not include the New York 
IndiauB aud the Five Civilized l^bes, that there has been a gain dnr- 
isg the last year of 1,417 in enrollment and 968 in average attendance, 
and that 23,6S6 Indian pupils, over 6U per cent of the school population, 
are gathered for daily instruction and are being trained in the habits 
and customs of civilized life. In the contract schools there has been a 
decrease of 146 in enrollment and 155 in average attendance. This has 
resulted from the reduction of 20 per cent required by law in the grant 
of funds for schools of this character. Four of these schools have been 
converted into Government boarding schools, the buildings and equip- 
ment having been purchased or rented from the owners. One, the 
White's Manual Labor Institute of Wabash, Ind., has, much to our 
regret, been closed. The following table exhibits the amounts allowed 
for contract schools for the current and several former years: 
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Should the reduction go on at the same ratio from year to year, the 
contract system will soon pass away. And we believe this to be wise 
policy, though we recognize and appreciate the grand work done by con- 
tract and mission schools. But the time has come, and public senti- 
ment demands that the Government make ample provision for the 
secular education of all the Indian children and their proper training 
for the duties of citizenship. And our hope is that such provision and 
large appropriations by the General Government may not be needed 
many more years, and that the whole work of Indian education may be 
transferred to State control. This, we think, is the next step and the 
ideal aim. A good beginning has already been made in this direction 
by placing Indian children in the public schools, 487 having been in 
this way provided for during the last year. We believe tliat the min- 
gling of the raaea in school will benefit both, and that prejudice against 
it will gradually subside. We heartily commend the purpose of Com- 
missioner Browning to "further urge the system during the current 
fiscal year," and trust that it may be rapidly and widely extended. We 
recognize with approval the earnest efforts in this direction of the super- 
intendent of Indian schools. In his late report he says: 
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Nevada, Minnesota, Wiaconaiti, and luwa, aaA I believe that it will be possible in 
most of theae Stacea to transfer the work of Indian education to the State autttor- 
itiea within a comparatively abort period. In some of these States I am informed 
that the anbject will be anbmicted to the State legislaturee within the near future, 
and tliat efforts will he made to aecure anitable measures looking to such transfer. 

There seems to be no good reason why the Cbippewas, Menomonees, Oneidas, 
Stockbridgea of Wiatoosiu, the great majority of the Indiana of Michigan, the 
Chippewas of Minnesota, the Sac and Fox Indians of Iowa, the Omilhas and Winne- 
bagoes, the Sant«eB of Nebraska, the Pottawatomiea and KickapooB of Kansas, the 
ChcTokeea of North Carolina, and others sbonld not be cared for, so far aa their edu- 
cational needs are concerned, by the States in which they live. In most of these 
cases the Indians are self-supporting and fairly ready to live under the same laws 
with other citizens of the States. 

Avery importaut adjunct to the educational work is the valuable 
service rendered by field matrons and female industrial teachers. 
Four years' experieTice proves the success of this method of teaching 
domestic economy and elevating the Indian home life. No branch of 
education is more fruitful for tlie welfare of Indian women and for the 
protection of pupils returning to the reservations from boarding and 
training schools. We concur with the Gomniissioner in the hope that 
an increase of the funds for this service way be granted. 

THE INDIAN TERBITOET, 

In onr last annual report, as well as in several ])revious reports, we 
expressed our conviction that a better government than now exists is 
needed in the Indian Territory — a government including the whole 
Territory, with authority and power to secure the protection and wel- 
fare of all the people residing therein without distinction of race. The 
time has come when the United States must see to it that law, educa- 
tion, and possibilities of justice for white men, as well as black men 
and red men, shall be firmly established and maintained in that Terri- 
tory. The Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes, under the influence of 
a few shrewd and selfish leading men, seem to oppose any change in 
their condition, and claim the right, under treaties with the United 
States, to be let alone and to manage their own affairs. But our clear 
conviction is that they have not faithfully observed the purpose and 
intent of those treaties. The language in which the original grant of 
the Indian Territory was made to the Five Civilized Tribes, as well as 
that by which they made subgrants to other tribes, provides plainly and 
emphatically that the lands "shall be secured to the whole people for 
their common use and benefit." That this has not been done is well 
known. A few enterprising and wealthy Indians have managed to 
occupy and use large tracts of fertile land, while the x>oor and ignorant 
have been pushed away into rough and almost barren comers. We 
believe it to he the duty of the United States Government to maintain 
its supreme sovereignty over every foot of land within the boundaries of 
our country, and that no treaties can rightftilly alienate its legislative 
authority, and that it is under a sacred obligation to exercise its sov- 
ereignty by extending over all the inhabitants of the Indian Territory 
the same protection and restraints of government which other parts of 
our country enjoy. The Dawes Commission, appointed to negotiate 
with the Five Civilized Tribes, after a year of fruitless labor, have 
come to the following conclusion : 



negotiation and mutual agreement to consent to a satisfactory change in their ays- 
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tern of govemtnent and appiopiiation of tribal propert;. Tbeee e£Fort« bave failed, 
and the Conimiseioii is driven to tlie alternative of recommending abandonmentof 
these people to the epoliation and outrages perpetrated in the name of existing gov- 
ernments or the resumption by Congress of the pqwer thus abused. 

They therefore recommend immediate legislatioa as follows; 

<1) A Territorial govercment over the rive Civilised Tribes, adapted to their 
peculiarly anomalous conditions, so framed as to secnre all rights of lesidents in the 
same, and without impairing the vested rights of the citizen Indian or other person 
not an intmder. 

(2) The eztension of the jnriadictioD of the United States conrts in the Territory, 
both in law and equity, to hear and detennine all controversies and anits of any 
"""""" " '"B any right in or use and occapation of the tribal lands o" "' 



eral nationa, to whioH any citizen Indian or other person, or the tribal government 
of any nation, ie or may be made a part; plaintiff or defendant. 

In view of the general lack of information on the part of the public 
as to the legal rights of both parties under the treaties between the 
United States Government and the Five Civilized Tribes, and asBum- 
iug that the American people wish to do nothing prejudicial to the rights 
of the Indians, this Board respectfully recommend that a competent 
ofBcer of the Government, learned in the law, be instrncted to make a 
careful examination of the treaties and prepare an opinion exptanatorj' 
of this matter in detail. 

LAUDS IN SEVERALTY. 

During the last fiscal year, under the act of February 8, 1887, patents 
have been issned to 4,466 individual Indians, and 2,385 allotments have 
been approved and now await the action of the General Land Office. 
In addition to these, 2,303 allotments have been completed, but have 
not received final action. The total number of allotments, including 
those made to homeless nonreservation Indians, np to the close of Novem- 
ber, 1895, is 49,957, or more than one-fourth of all the Indians in the 
United States, not including the Five Civilized Tribes of the Indian 
Territory. (See table of allotments, page 11.) 

This, considering that nearly nine years have passed since the general 
allotment act was approved, does not indicate that the work has been 
pushed with alarming haste. At the same rate of progress another 
generation must pass away before the work will be completed. Believ- 
ing, as we sincerely do, in the wisdom and utility of the policy of giving 
homes and citizenship to Indians, we hope to see the work go on with 
increasing energy until the reservation system is broken up and every 
individual Indian shall have the opportunity which a homestead gives 
of becoming a man among men. Some will tail, as some of all races 
do. Some will miss their opportunities. Privilege always involves 
peril. Some will succumb to the evil influences and temptations which 
freedom always brings and go dowti to ruin. But we believe that the 
great majority, with proper industrial, moral, and religious training, will 
safely pass the period of t^rial and ^row up into stu^y Christian man- 
hood and enlightened American citizenship. 

In this connection we desire to express our gratification at the prog- 
ress made in allotments to the Southern Utes of Colorado. When 
completed this will finally settle, or at least materially help to settle, 
the long-agitated question of the removal of those Indians, in which 
our late colleague, Mr. Painter, took so much active interest. 

One great peril to allottees is that they may be persuaded, for a little 
present gain, to alienate their homesteads by lease or sale. Acts of 
Congress, unwise in our judgment, make it easy to do this; but we are 
glad to observe that the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who 
has large discretionary powers in this matter, is fully aware of the 
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dangers involved, and declares that "the indiBcrimiitate leaauig of 
allotmeats would defeat the very purpose for which they were made. 
If an allottee has the physical and mental ability to cultivate his allot- 
ment, either personally or by hired labor, he should not be permitted 
to lease it." We have no doubt that he will firmly adhere to this policy. 
Still, we would be glad to see it protected by further restrictions of law. 
In certain emergencies it may be desirable that leases be made, but the 
Indians while under the tutelage of the Oovemment should have the 
safeguards that minors have in all civilized communities. It would 
relieve the Indian agent and the Interior Department of a great load 
of responsibility to have the entire business relegated to the courts and 
leases made only upon permission of a Federal judge. 

But the sale of allotted lands should not be allowed under any cir- 
cumstances. The act of August 15, 1894, granting to the citizen Pot- 
tawatomie and Western Shawnee Indians tberight to sell and convey 
portions of their allotments, has indicted great loss and injui'y upon 
those Indiana and inured te the benefit only of land sharks and specu- 
lators. We earnestly recommend that the law be repealed and that no 
more legislation of that kind be enacted. The promise contained in 
the patents issued to allottees should be sacredly kept, and the lands 
allotted held for the period of twenty-five years in trust for the sole use 
and benefit of the ludiaus to whom the allotments have been made. 
This wise and beneficial purpose of the general allotment act to protect 
the Indians in the possession of their homesteads should not he annulled 
and frittered away by specific legislation. The disastrous results of the 
first experiment in this direction ought to be a sufficient warning against 
any repetition of the act. 

FREE LIQUOR 8ELI.INQ. 

Another danger incident to the allotment policy, is the free sale of 
intoxicating liquors to allottees. Decisions of courts are in confiict as 
to the lawfulness of such traffic, and no effective remedy seems te be 
possible without new legislation by Congress. We thCTdfore earnestly 
urge the passage of the bill proposed by the Commissioner last winter, 
which is as follows: 



E reparation, compaund, oompoBitio^, ._ .. _ . . . 

ibel, or brand which produces in tiisi cation, to any Indian to whom allotment of 
land has been made while the title to the same shall be held in trust by the GoTem- 
ment, or to any Indian a ward of the Government under charge of any Indian euper- 
intendent or agent, or to any Indian, including mixed bloods, overwhom the Govern- 
ment, through il« departments, eiercises guard ianship, and any peiaou who shall 
intrc^noe, or attempt to introduce, any mSt, spiritiiouB, or vinone liqnor, inolnding 
heer, ale, and wine, or any ardent or intoxicating liquor of any kind whatsoever into 
the Indian conntry, shall be puniihed by impriaonment for not more than two years, 
or by a fine of not less than one hnndrod dollars for the llrat ottonse and not leas than 
two hundred dollars for each offense thereafter, or by both fine and imprisonnient, in 
the discretion of the court : Provided, hoatmer, That when the punishment shall be by 
fine the person convicted shall be committed until fine and costs are paid, the 
informers to have and receive one-half of all fines paid and collected. But it shall 
be a sufficient defense to any charge of introducing, or attempting to introduce, 
ardent spirits, ale, beer, wine, or intoiicatinff liquors into the Indian country thai 
the acts charged were done under authority, in writing, from the War Department, 
or any officer duly authorized tharennto by the War Department. 

Skc. 2. That so much of the act of twenty-thirddayofJnly, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-two, as is inoonsiatent with the provisions of this act is hereby repealed. 

This bill was passed by the House of Eepresentatives, but too late to 
receive attention in the Senate. We hope all theMendsof the Indians 
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will use tlielr lufluence in its favor, and thus protect, so far as law cau 
do it, our uew fellow -citizeDS from the aerious perils that tLreaten them 
from the liquor trafiSc. 

NEW YORK INDIANS. 

The act of Congress approved March 2, 1S95, making appropriations 
for the current fiscal yejir, provides: 

Tbat the Secietai'y of the JuterioT be, and is herelty, authorized to negotiate with 
the Ogden Land Company for tba purchase of the intei-est Biiid company may poB- 
sess, If anj, iu the Cattai'augua and Allegany Indian reBervations in the State of 
New York. 

He ia also authorized to nej^otiate with tlie xaid Indians nudor such rules and rega- 
latious aa he may prescrilie aa to the terma upon wbicb the said Indians will consent 
lo the United Statea pntchaHiag the interest of said company in said reBervations, if 
such interest ie found to eyist, and the Secretary of the Interior shall make a full 
report to Congreaa of his proceedings under this provision- 
To conduct the negotiation thus autliorized, the Secretary appointed 
Mr. Garrett, of our Board, and he had hoped to enter upon it early last 
summer, but certain legal questions having been raised it was thought 
best to refer the claim to the Department of Justice for investigation 
and report. There it still remains, and the long standing difficulties 
and hindrance to the progress of these Indians continue unsettled. 

JAOKSONS HOLE. 

The details of the troubles at Jacksons Hole, Wyoming, are so fully 
set forth in the reports of the Commissioner and Secretary and in the 
public press that we need not dwell upon them at length. It is now 
well understood tUat the alariuing reports spread abroad of threatened 
massacres by the Bannock Indians were false; that no white persons 
were injured or in danger, and that the only victims of the disturbance 
were Indiana, one of whom was cruelly murdered in cold blood, and, as 
the district attorney afBrms, "in pursuance of a scheme and conspiracy 
to prevent the Indians from exercising a right and privilege which la 
very clearly guaranteed to them by treaty," This right to hunt has been 
sustained by the United States district court, which, in a test case, 
decided and " held the laws of Wyoming invalid against the Indians' 
treaty." It Is also gratif^dng to know that the Department of Justice 
has taken under consideratioD the questioD of prosecuting the whites 
who committed the outrages upon the Indians, and has instructed the 
United States attorney to indict the parties and prosecute the case 
with vigor. We are sure tbat all upright citizens agree with us in com- 
mending the earnest and vigorous efforts of the Interior Department to 
vindicate the rights of the Indians and to justly punish the perpetra- 
tors of the outrage. 

INDIAN SERVICE IMPROVING. 

In the administration of Indian affairs during the last year we see 
much to commend. We note with special gratification the Important 
and growing inflnence of the civil-service regulations to secure efficiency 
iu the school service and permanence in tenure of office. Great care 
has been exercised In the selection of teachers, matrons, and physi- 
cians, and we have gladly given such assistance as we could in investi- 
gating the character and ability of apjilicants for these positions. We 
hope tx) see the system stilt further extended until all the employees in 
the Indian service are brought under civil-service rules. We cordially 
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recogni?* the active efforts of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of ludiau Affairs in this direction — making appointments 
on the ground of merit alone, and promoting fix>m lower to higher posi- 
tions those whose service proves them worthy and efficient. This is the 
tme spirit of civil service reform, and we wish it might be made secure 
and permanent by the sanction of law. It is of great importance to 
secure a permanent tenure of office, both for teachers of all grades and 
for Indian agents. Acquaintance with Indians and experience in deal- 
ing with them are more valuable than brilliant ability. On this subject 
the Secretary of the Interior says, in his late annual report: 

Wben the size of tlie reservation and the aumber of people upon it are kept Id 
mind, the oppiirtunit.vfottheiigenT to acquire witL each jearof his service additional 
information in regard to the little principality which he controls, couplod with an 
increased influence over his Inilians, who must rely largely upon him for their devel- 
opment, renders manifest the necessity not only that the right man ahonld be selected 
aa agent, bnt that Le should be kept in charge until the agency can he abandoned 
and the Indians left without further assistance or supervision from the Government. 

In my last annual report I dwelt upon the necessity of permanency in the service, 
and I stated that it would be possible to develop a competent, permanent, nonpartisan 
Indian service. The classified service applied at that time to the superintendents- 
Hud teachers in the schools, but the Indian Burean was not prepared to recommend 
its extension on account of the doubt felt as to the possibility of obtaining, through 
the Diactiinery of tbe civil service, a sufficient number of competent employees, with 
the peculiar qnaliticatious required, to (ill the probable demand. 

I am gratified to state that the Commissioner now agrees with me in the opinion 
that the subonlinate force has reached a standard of efficiency where no injury to 
the service would resnlt from an extension of the civil-service regulations over all 
of the places not excluded by law. It is, however, also important that the office of 
agent Aould lie made a continnoiis one, and that the bead of the entire Burean 
BUoald be free from unnecessary change. To secure this requisite perracmeuce of the 
service, I snbmit the following recommendations : 

First. That instead of a single commissioner the Indian service be placed in charge 
of three commissioners, two of them to be civilians appointed from different political 
parties and one to be a detailed army officer. 

Second. That the tenure of office of an Indian agent shall be conditioned alone 
upon the faithful discharge of his duties, and that appointments and removals be 
made by the President upon the recommendation of the three commissioners of 
Indian atfaiTS. 

Third. That the classified service be extended over all the snbordiuate positions, 
both at the agencies and at the schools. 

We heartily indorse these recommendations, and will use whatever 
influence we have to further their adoption by appropriate legislation 
and Executive action. We are confident that the proposed reorganiza- 
tion, making the head of the Bureau and the agents permanent offi- 
cers, will greatly improve the service and promote both the welfare of 
the Indians and the interests of the Government. 

LEGISLATION HEEDED. 

(1} To provide, as recommended by the Secretary of the Interior, for 
placing the Indian service in tlie hands of nonpartisan commissioners 
and making permanent the ofBee of Indian agent and others in the 
service. 

(2) To provide, as recommended by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fiiirs, for the appointment of a competent superintendent of irrigation. 

(3) To provide a just and righteous government for the Indian 
Territory. 

(4) To provide for the education of 10,000 or 12,000 Indian children 
now growing up in igtiorance, and for the extension of the services of 
field matrons. 

(5) To provide for better regulating leases and prohibiting sales of 
allotted lands. 
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(6) To provide for the payment of depredation claims without en- 
croachiog upon Iiidiaii trnst fauds, which are iieedetl for their support 
aud educatioD. 

(7) To prohibit the sale of iutoxicatiug liquors to iDdians. 

Meerill B. Gates, Chairman. 
E. Whittlesey, Secretary. 
William H. Lyon. 
Albert K. Smiley. 
Philip C. Gabbett. 
Dabwin B. James. 
William D. Walkeb. 
Joseph T. Jacobs, 
Henry B. Whipple. 
Feahcis E. Leupp. 
The Secbetaby of the Intebiob. 
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AUotmentBiDBdepriorto February 8, 1B«J 13,20 

P«t«Dl«d (eBtimatod) 13,00 

AUotmenta made eioce Febnuuy S, 13ST, uoder trentlee then exlBting 1,29 
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AJlotmeats. 
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AUotmeaU made and B rored 
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AUotmeute made by a^ta in fl^ «rtlii^ to bidbn Offiw ud aw^tl^ 
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Thero are 5T7 allotment applicfttiona on file in Indian Office awaiting action. 

0. F. Larbaabe, 
Chief of i)iei»i<w. 
Indian Offick, Janwxey 13, 1896. 
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APPENDIX. 



BEPOBT OF THE PURCHASING COMMITTEE. 

Sib : lu compliance with advertisement from the Indian Bureau, sealed proposals 
for the following tuinnity goods and sapplies for the Indian servioe, a^cultural 
implements, wagons and fixtures, hiimeBB, saddles and leather, hoiiBehold furniture, 
wooden and hollon ware, glass and tin ware, stoves, nails, hardware and iron, paints 
and oils, medical supplies, beef, pork, bacon, lard, flour, wheat, com, oats, barley, 
feed, salt, and also transportation, were opened April 30, IS95, at tbe Government 
Indian warehouse. No. 1241 State street, Chicago, 111., in tbe presence of Hon. D. M. 
Browning, Coinmiuionsr of Indian Affairs; Joseph £. Bender, representing the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior, and three members of the Board of Indian 

A large number of bidders and several reporters were preeent. Four handled and 
thirty -one bids were received, and a large variety of samples was offered. Mr. D. C, 
Cregjer was in charge of tbe warehouse as superintendent, and the following were 
appointed as inspectors of the samples offered and to examine the goods when deliv- 
ered by the contraotoTB to see that they were equal to the lamples from which the 
awards were made ; 

W. H. Crocker, for flour, meal, wheat, com, oats, barley, and feed; W. C. Croasman, 
for agricnltaral implements; C. A. Keynolds, for hardware, stoves, tinware, etc.; 

D. C. Cregler, jr., for paints, oils, and glass; E. C. Hickey, for hamesa and leather; 

E. Thiel, for medical supplies. 

On May 21, 1895, sealed proposals for blankets, woolen and cotton soods, clothing, 
hats and caps, boots and shoes, notions, crockery, lamps, and groceries were opened 
at the Indian warehoiiBe, Nob. 77 and 79 Wooster street, New York, in the presence of 
Hon. D. M. Browning, Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Joseph E. Bender, repre- 
senting the honorable Secretary of the Interior, and several membeTS of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners. 

Many bidders aud several reporters were present. Mr. H. D. Craves was in charge 
of the warehouse as superintendent, and the following-named persons were appointed 
as inspectors of samples offered; also to examine the goods wben deUvered: 

John H. Bradbury, for dry goods; A. T. Anderson, for clothing; H. Wieohman, for 
groceries; John Weber, for bata and caps; W. B. Hazelton, for boots and shoes; 
B. L. Cooper, for erockery and miscellaneous goods; G, A. Ferguson, for drugs and 
medicines. 

On October 39, 1896, sealed proposals for stock, cattle, and agricultural imple- 
ments were opeued at tbe Indian warehoaee, No. 1241 State street, Chicago, III., in 
tbe presence of Hon. D. M. Browning, Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Joseph E. 
Bender, representiog the honorable Secretary of the Interior, and the secretary and 
chairman of the purchasing committee of tbe Board of Indian Commissioners. 

Mr. Cregier, superintendent of the Chicago warehonse, reports that goods in ten 
different classes have been rejected tiy the inspectors when delivered as not being 
equal in ouality and value to the saniplcs from which the awards were made ; that 
some of them were replaced by the contractors of satisfactory quality and value, 
others accepted at discounts from 2k to 15 per cent; that some of the flour had been 
rejected as iuferior in color to the samples offered, but was accepted at discounts 
from 7} to 124 per cent. 

Mr. H. D. Graves, superintendent of the New York Indian warehouse, reports as 
follows: "That there have been received and shipped from this warehouse from July 
1, 1895, to January 1, 1896, Sl,199 packages, weighiuK 1,966,240 pounds, an exoesa 
over tbe fiscal year ending June 30, 1895. of 7,194 packages, weighing 
pounds; that very few goods have been rejected by the inspectors on acc< 
the quality not being equal to the samples from which tbe awards were made; that 
all the employees have performed their duties satisfactorily, and that the expenses 
of tbe warehonse have been considerably less than in the past few years." 

William H. Lvok, 
Chairman Purchating CoaimtlMc. 

Hon. Merrill E. Gatks, 

Preaident Board of Indian CommU/ionerl 
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BEPOBT OF E. WHITTLESEY. 

Board of Indian Commibbionerb, 

Washington, D. C, JunilO, 1895. 

Bir: PursDant to yom reqaest, after the work of awarding contracta in Chicago 
for lodian Bnpplies was completed, I visited the La Points Agenoj, in WiHoonsin. 

The agency office is at Ashland, in very commodious and weU-fnmisIied rooms, in 
the Govemmeut building, the most complete agency office that 1 have neen, all reo- 
oidB and flies being arranged in perfect order, easy of acoeaa and exominatdon. 

The agent, Iiieut. W. A. Henier, U. 8. A., has nnder hia charge ReTen reBerratioiiB, 
widely scattered, some of which can be reached only by long and laborions jooi- 
neya. The total popnlation of these reservations is 4,963, of wAom 1,257 are childrea 
of school age. For these eleven day and two boarding schools are maintained, with 
an average attendance of 383 pupils during tlie last year. About two-thirds of the 
school children are without facilities for education. 

- atw - . - . 

. , ^ it of Ashland, and LacdeFlambean, 

about 80 miles southeast from Ashland. On each of these reservations 1 fonnd in 
operation a large, expensive lumber mill, with the best modern machinery. These 
tuilla have been erected by Mr. Justus S. Stearns, under a contract with Agent Hercer, 
which secures a fair price for the dead and down timber, as welt as for that standing, 
and gives employment and good wages to many Indiana botli winter and summer. 
The resnlts of such enterpnse and Industry are seen in the numerous neat frame 
bouses scattered over the reservations, and in the increased acreage of land under 
cultivation. 

Under the wise and ri^oions management of Lieutenant Mercer, these Indiana 
have made more progress id the last two years than in any ten previous years. The 
system of logging and manufaaturiug lumber on the reservation, instead nf selling 
tne etnmpage at a small piice per acre, might well be extended to all the Chippewa 
reservations, and the result would be the saving of millions of dollars and the 
encouragement of thrift and industry. 

At Odauah I visited the Catholic contract school. The buildings ore clean and 
comfortable, with room for about 100 pupils, and the school seems to be well 
conducted. 

At Lao de Flambeau Agent Mercer has just completed large frame buildings for a 
Qovernment boarding school, with capacity for 120 scholars. The eite is an ideal 
one — on a pine-clad peninsula, with the clear lake on three sides, and with ample 
grounds for recreation. The agent hopes to have these new buildings furnished and 
the school opened on the 1st ofSepteuiber. 

A comparison of the present contentment and prosperit; of these Indians with the 
conditions that existed a few years ago affords a striking illustration of what one 
earnest, energetic man can do when he is the right man in the right place. 
Very respectfully, 

E. Whittlesey, Secretary. 

Hon. Merrill E. Gates, Chaii-man. 



BEPORT OF ALIIERT £. SMILEY. 

MOHONK Lake, N. Y., June S7, 1S96. 
To the United .^iatea Board of Indian Cinnmiieioneri ; 

Some members of our Board suggested to tMe Secretary of the Interior that Senate 
bill No. 99, Fifty-third Congress, second session, which had been iudorsed by the 
Seoretwy, might not be for the best intereat of the Pyramid Lake and Walker River 
Indians, and also suggested that our Board should send one of its members to those 
reservations to examine into the provieions of the bill and report, if desired by the 
Secretary; whereupon the Secretary formally requested the Board to make snch 
inquiry, and I was delegated to perfor " '" ' " 

I reached Pyramid Lake Reservati 
the lands under cultivation, the dai 
River and the ditches leading thereto, aud the proposed new ditch to bring water 
from the Truckee River from a point high up in the mountains foi' irrigating new 
lands, both on the reservation and oatside thereof. I also visited tbe Walker Kiver 
Beeervation Indians and inspected their lands. I examined tbe improvements made 
at both reservations, and ascertained the views of the Indians at both reservations 
in regard to the proposed removal of tbe Walker River Indians to the Pyramid Lake 
Reservation. 

Hie Indians at both reservations have irrigating ditches already constructed and 
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large bodies of laud Ter; well fenced and under good cultivation, raising alfalfa, 
barley, wheat, potatoes, and otber vegetables. They are increasiug from time to 
time the acreage of cTiltivated land, and show a very commendable zeal in making 
iniproveiueuts. The diverting dam at Wallier River Reservation is a new one, and 
bas proven a saccess. The divurting dam at Pyramid Lake Keservation is made of 
loose stones and brush, whivh allows much of the water to pass throngli it in the 
dry season, when water is most needed. A new dam should be built, at a ooBt of 
about $3,300, as recommended by Agent Wooton'in a letter to the Commissioner, 
dated October 9, 1891. Should a new dam be constructed the irrigating system at 
both reservations wonld be in good condition, unless new lands were brought under 
cultivation, which wonld require an extension of ditches, at but little expense. 

An important portion of Senate bill No. 99 is a scheme to bnild a new ditch to 
bring the water of the Tnickee River to the reservation. An engineer, T. K. Btewart, 
surveyed a route for the ditch at a cost of $1,500, and made plans and estimates. 
This plan is made the basis of the proposed expenditure of a very large sum by the 
Government. In Mr. T. K. Stewart's report to |he Government the length of the 
ditch is given at 45 miles and 18 chains, but the width and depth and the amount of 
water it will carry are not mentioned in the report. The ditch is to be an open one, 
without any lining of stones or cement, A large portion of the way it passes over 
soil composed of loose material very absorbent of water. 

In my judgment, the whole river, if turned into the ditch during the dry season, 
would be absorbed and never reach the Indian reservation. The plan proposeH to 
irrigate 17,000 acres belonging to the whites, and also the town of Wadsworth, 
before reaching the new lestnoted reservation. Mr. Stewart, in his report, esti- 
mates the cost of the ditch at $119,000, hut I think this estimate is entirely too low. 
A serviceable ditch would cost from $200,000 to $300,000. It will be noticed th.it the 
town of Wadsworth, and 17,000 acres of irrigable Innd belonging to the whites, tirst 
receive the water of the proposed new ditch, and the Indian luods are at the extreme 
end of the ditcb. 

Even if the water of the Trnckee River coald be carried 45 miles—which is finite 
improbable — the chances of the Indians ever receiving any water from the ditch are 
extremely doubtful. The Indians already have a gctod supply of water, and the new 
ditch would doubtiesB take all the water of the Truckee River in the dry season, 
and thus render uaelesB all the present ample supply of water to the reservation. 
This proposed ditch is entirely in the interests of the. whites, and very much to the 
detriment of the Indians. 

The Pyramid Lake Indians need all the bottom land for their own use, and this 
scheme is ostensibly to furnish water to irrigate dry lands upon which the Walker 
River Indians are to be removed. 

It will be noticed that the bill requires the Walker River Indians ti> be removed to 
Pyramid Lake Reservation within one year irom the passage of the bill, bnt does 
not stipulate when the ditch is to be completed to irrigate the dry land upon which 
thej are to be removed. The Pyramid Lake Indians and the Walker River Indians 
are living on lands which they have occupied from time immemorial, and are well 
content and prosperous. The Indiansatthe two reservations aievury hostile to each 
other, and most emphatically opposed to being placed together on one reservation. 
The Indians at both reservations are already nearly self-supporting, and are well 
able to take care of themselves without help, except in the education of their chil- 
dren. If the Walker River Indians are removed tney will, without doubt, be ren- 
dered paupers, to be supported by tlie United States Government. 

The Carson and Colorado Railroad passes through almost the entire length of the 
Walker KJver Reservation, and to obtain this privilege the railroad company agreed 
to allow the Indians to ride free in their cars and to transport their products free. 
The railroad company have been charging the Indiana for carrying their products, 
contrary to their agreement, and have been forced to refund a part of these charges 
by threats of prosecution on the part of the United States Government. 

It is my belief, which is shared by nearly all the people I conversed with in Nevada, 
that this railroad company is responsible for the attempts to remove tlie Walker 
River Indians from their valuable lands, and tb us iVee themselves from their contract 
and open the Indian lands to white settlers. 

Pyramid Lake abounds in fish, and the Indians obtain a bountiful supply for their 
own use and sell a largo amount to the whites. It is very important that this lake 
be reserved exclusively for the Indians, as it is an important element in their sup- 
port. Senate bill No. 99 proposes to cut off all the north shore and a large portion 
of the west shore, where nearly all the fishing is done. This would nearly destroy 
the Indians' fishing ground. 

The town of Wadsworth is sitnated entirely within the Indian reservation, and 
the white settlers — or squatters, as they are termed — have gradually extended their 
ranches down the river toward Pyramid Lake, till now they have all the available 
tillable land for many miles. 
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Senate bill prupoBee to restore to the public domain all the Indian land south of 
the north line of township No. 21, which noilh line la »bont 6 miles north of Wads- 
worth. Nothinj; is said about compensating the Indians for this land taken (com 
them. The settlers have never paid anything to the Qoverument for the lands upon 
which they have settled contrary to law. It seems to me that there should be a fair 
cemnueratiOD to the Indians if this laud is' given up. 

In 1892 a commission composed of Mr, Ormsby and Mr. Morgan and one other person 
negotiated with the IndianH for the sale of this tract (reserving 105 acres on which 
the school bnilding is situated) for the snm of $25,000, to be paid in cattle. If this 
agreement failed to be ratilied by Congress wiUiin a year, it became null and void. 
Congress failed to ratify this BLTeement in time. 

I had the male Indians assembled and had them vote on two propositions: First, 
all voted aeainst receiving Walker River Indians; and, second, all voted in favor of 
lenewiDc the aRreement juade with ComniiHSlonerB Oruisby and others. 

I think the plan of parting with these lands near Wadsworth a good one, bothfor 
the Indiana, who can well spare this tract, and for the whites, who have no title to 
the lands they occupy. It is deArable that all the lands between the two lakes. 
Pyramid and Winoeiuacca, be held for the Indians. All the land is already in the 
reservation except a small strip on the west shore of Lake VVlnnemacca. This is 
nnsQrvered Government land, and only a small tract has been improved, mainly by 
one settler, and this claim conld probably be extingaishcd for about $2,0IX>. 

One good feature of Senate bill No. 99 is that it puts this narrovr strip in the 
reservation. In Senate bill No. 99 it is recommeuded that a fence be built ftom the 
north end of Pyramid Lake, at the mouth of Fahina Creek, to the north end of Wln- 
nemucca Lake, to keep olf white intruders and prevent collusion between whites and 
Indians. 

Cattle belongin)^ to the whites now range freely between the lakes on Indian lands. 
These intruders should be removed ^ once, or at least as soon as the Indian cattle 
need it for grazing; purposes. The four oi live white settlers should also be removed 
f^om the west side of Pyramid Lake, and if any have just claims for improve- 
ments, as they usaert, they should be allowed proper compensation. 

Senate bill No. 99 appropriates $:>50,000 for tie building of the 45-niile ditch and 
for the removal of the Walker River ludiaus. The suggestion is made that the sale 
of land supplied with water from the new ditch will more than repay the Govern- 
ment for the large expenditure. I think the Government will never get anj proper 
return for its large investment. 

The main features of Senate bill No. 99 are, tn my opinion, verj injurious to the 
interests of the Government and the Indians. 

The 480 Indians at Walker River Reservation have been encouraged to improre 
their ancestral lands, and are now happily situated. To remove them arbitrarily 
from their homes, to which they are greatly attached, and place them alongside 
another hostile banil is an outrage unworthy of a vivilized people. 

1 do most earnestly hope that this bill may not receive the approval of Congress. 
Albi^rt K. Smilkv, 
Hembtr of Vniled Statee Board of Indian C 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS AT THE 
THIRTEENTH LAKE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 



FiaST SESSION. 

WBDNBaOAV, October 9, 1895. 
The thirteenth aessiou of the Lake Mohonk Indian ConfeteDCe begun Wednesday 
morning, October 0, 1895, iissembled at the invitaltoa of Mr. and Mra. A. K. Smiley. 
Among the guests were repreaentativee of the Government at Washing Ion, men of 
all profesaions, anny ofticerB, anil several Indians. After the morning devotions 
Mr. Smiley opened the conference, and in a brief speech welcomed all who weie 

?reaeut to participate iu the proceedings. He nominated M the presiding of&cer 
resident Menill L. Gates, who wasiiDanimonsiy elected. As Dr. Gates was delayed, 
BO that he could not he present at the opening seBBlon, Dr. Lyiuan Abbott was elected 
to preside during the morning meeting. 

Dr. Abbott, in taking the ::hair, reviewed rapidly the cliangee that have taken 
place in Indiau affairs during tbe past few years. After speaking of what the Lake 
Mohonk had done toward bringing the reservation system to a close and inaagurat- 
ing a broad edacational system under the charge of and supported by the Govern- 
ment, he continued as follows: 

Now there remain some other (| uestions. What eball be done for tbe protection of 
tbe Indian while be is in the transition stated He has his land given to him; but 
he is not taxed, because experience has shown that, if bis lands could be taxed, 
there was danger that tbey might be taxed away from bim. What is to be dune in 
this directionf For uiy own part 1 am very sure that tbe Indian, during the period 
of transition, should have a right wherever be is to appeal to the Federal oonrts; 
but it is certain that to-day in many localities he is neiUier amenable to law on one 
side nor able to appeal to the law on tbe other. 1 hope we shall have a clear state- 
ment of some of the injustices and wrongs growing out of that cimdition and 
anggeBtions as to what practical remedy can be devised, and put into execution to 
get for the ludian that protectiou of law which is tlie basis of all civilization. Then 
uiera is tbe Indian Territory, which stands In a peculiar relatiov, ditferent from the 
reservations in general. It is not for me to give any statement of what that differ- 
ence is, but the commission that has been appoiDt«d to inquire into this has gone 
far euongb to discover great wrong and injustice there. Senator Dawes is tbe cht^r- 
man of that cummissiou, and we shall expect to hear from bim on that subject. 
Whatever remedies are to l>e applied must be applied by Congress, but we must help 
to form the public opinion that shall secure such remedies in Congress. Then there 
is the question of administration. We are all aware that the Indian service has suf- 
fered a great deal from constant changes for political reasons. I am sure abo that 
it may be said with great coutidence that the present Administration, and especially 
the Secretary of the Interior, is very desirous of getting the Indian Department out 
of politics and making tbe administration nonpartisan. I bope and trust that we 
shall have some con siilerat ion of that subject, and that we shall not adjourn without 
pledging to the Secretary of the Interior und tbe CommisBioner of Indiau Afi'airs our 
cooperation in any feasible plan that promises to accomplish this resnlt. As I 
nnderstand the facts, the Administration has gone as far as it can well go to place it 
nnder civil-service mles. Indian agents can not be appointed under those inlee. 
The question whether anything else can be done to secure legal exemption of the 
ludian Department from the spoils system is tbe most important question next to the 
law question. It is largely a question of administration. 

On motion, the following persons were elected: Secretaries, Mr. Joshua W. Davis 
and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows; treasurer, Mr. Frank Wood, Itoston; committee oa 
business and resolutions. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Dr. M. E. Steieby, Mr. Austin 
Abbott, Mrs. A. S. Quinton, Miss Anna L. Dawes, Dr. L, C. Warner, Mr. Herbert 
Welsh, Hon. W. T. Harris. 

The Arst paper of the morning was read by Gen. E. Whittlesey. 

(By God. E. WhitOeaey.) 
r sheets of the lirst few i 
.tl'airs. I am restricted ti 
the more important matters which are contained iu this interesting report. 

The appronriationa for the entire Indian service for the Sseal year ending Jnne 3< 
1890, are $6, '716,712.21. 

11791 2 17 
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That is $16,200.94 less th«n for the previous yenr. For education, the omuaat 
appropriated is S!2 ,056,000. 02, 3 per cent less than tlie previous year; and that year. 
the appro])iiatioTi was ahoiit U per cent less than the year befofe. That year the' 
appropTiatiou w:is 2 per cent less than the former years. So for the last three years 
tne appiopriatioiia lor education have heeo sadly dimiuisbiDg. Notwithstanding 
that, tne attendance at all the schools (tnrjne the last year Is more than in the 
prerions year. The enrollment was 23,096, tind the average attendance, 18,188, was 
968 more than iu the previoua year. You can see that the greatest eoonomy and 
prndence must have been exerdised b,v the administrative officers in bringing up the 
attendance in thia way, while the appropriatinns were less than for the previous year. 

The educational work has been carried on in the same lines as in former years, and 
all the different classes of achools have been kept iu operation as before. An efi'ort 
has been made to place the Indian children in the public schools of the various 
States withont any very great succees as yet, on account of the prejudice that exists 
against mingling the Indians and whites in scliools. Still there has been some 
advance. The number so placed during the last year is nearly doTible the number 
of the former year, being 487 last yeitr. I need not give the statistics of the vari- 
ous classes of srliools; but I will just say a few words in regard to the contract 
schools — a matter which has been l)efore this conference so often. The whole 
amount assigned for the support of contract schools during the present year is 
9370,796, a reduction of 20 per cent in accordance with a law passed by the last 

Great difficulty has been experienced by the Commissioner in making this reduc- 
tion, but be B^s that he had ilecided not to malie a uniform horizontal redaction 
everywhere. He has con tinned without modilicatiou contracts with schools at points 
where the Government had no schools or where there are very inadequate school 
focilities. He has also reduced the number of pupils to he contracted for at points 
where the Government has already provided school accommodations. In some 
schools the per citpita allowance has been reduced. Soiou schools have been taken 
nnder the entire charge of the Government which had been formerly under the dif- 
ferent denominations. A very excellent school plant has been established at the La- 
pointe Agency in Wisconsin. It was my privilege to visit that reservation last spring, 
and I saw the excellent work which the ageut. has been doing for the education of 
the Flambeaux Indians. New buildings are in process of erectiou at several other 
points. It has been determined amnng others to give 6ve new schools to the Nava- 
joes, who have so long been neglected and who for so many years have been utterly 
Indifferent to all educational privileges, A great awakening has taken place among 
them, and they are very ansious to have their children educated. 

Besides all thai, has been done, there are yet many needs in the Indian school serv- 
ice. Large numbers of children are yet unprovided for, although the enrollment for 
the last year amouuts to something more than 00 per cent of all the Indian school 
population of the tribes outside of Uie five so-called civilized tribes of the old Indian 
Territory, th on i;h these tribea are not more civilized than many other tribes. The 
Indians of the State of New York are provided for by that State. Though more than 
60 per cent are thusprovidod for, there remain thousands and thousands of Indian 
children for whom there are no school facilities. 

On two reservations the school plants have been oonsumed by fire, at Santee and 
White Earth ; and, although temporary arrangements have been made for the aocom- 
tnodation of the schools, it will be necessary to erect school buildings. At the Rose- 
bud Agency there is no boarding school, and never has been, but one is much needed. 
All this shows that there is yet much to be done. There is work enough to be accom- 
plished. The Commissioner writes an interesting paragraph with regard to field 
matrons and field teachers: 

"Upon the recommendation of the agente at Standing Rock and Roseb oil agen- 
cies there have been established among ^e Sioux the positions of ' female in dnstrial 
teachers' (Held service), payable from the Sioux educational fund. Their duties are 
similar to those of the field matrons — visiting Indian homes and teaching the women 
the art of domestic economy. The importance of this work is very great, and will 
have a direct bearing upon the education of the girls, and make bri^ter the home 
life of the returned pupils. 

"For strictly field-matron work Congress gave for the current fiscal year $5,000 
more than last year, making the appropriation $10,000. This enables the office to 
heed a few more calls of agents and Indians for field matrons to be assigned to their 
fields; but, for want of funds, quite as many requests have been refused as have been 
granted. 

"1 trust that the appropriation for next year will grant a still further increase 
in the fund. No doubt as to the value of the service rendered by field tnatrona 
toward ameliorating and elevating Indian home life has ever been suggested. As 
an experiment, its suocess was conceded beforehand ; and four years of actual experi- 
ence only strengthens belief in the good which is being accomplished bjthe expendi- 
tures for such work." 
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With regard to the ultotmeute of land tbe report ^oea uot give a complete etate- 
ment. It goes as far as to say that 4,466 patents have lie«?D issued dnriag the last 
year, and something more thun 2,000 have been approved b; the Indian Office, and 
the patents are now being prepared. 

One otber matter is ol interest. The Department is giving employment in the 
school and in otiier ways to as many as possible of tbe graduates of the larger non- 
reservation Indian schools. The policy is to appoint, where it is possible, assistant 
teachers from this clasa of graduates; and many are now tUns employed. With 
regard to other appointments in the service, the policy is to promote from lower 
positions men who have proved efficient and faithiiil to higher positions np to the 
agent. In that connection it may not be improper for me to say that at the confer- 
ence in Washington lost January, tbe Secretory of the Interior pleased greatly all 
who were assembled by announcing: that it was his determination to make the 
Indian school service from this time on absoluteK' uonpartiBan ; that his plan was 
to appoint civilians agents for vacancies, eniploying, when possible, those who had 
formerly been in tbe service and bad done good work witbout ref,'ard to their polit- 
ical oonnuctionH ; that bis policy would be to advance clerks who had proved effi- 
cient. During the lost year that plan has been carried out to my knowledge. I 
believe tbe Secretary is entirely sincere iu his determination to make tbe serviee 
nonpartisan. 

Two or three otber matters 1 may briefly allude to. Tbe su-eolled Bannock war 
turned out to be a dastardly outrage of some white men upon innocent Indians. It 
has caused the Department at Washington a great deal of anxiety. It has coat a 
good many thousands of dollars in the movement of troops, and h:iB cost the lives of 
innocent men, women, and children. 

Another matter is the Ogden land claim iu the State of Kow York. The appropria- 
tion bill for the current fisoal year provides — 

"That the Secretary of the Int«rior be, and hereby is, authorized to negotiate with 
the Ogdeu Land Company for the purchase of the interests said company may possesB, 
if any, in the Cattaraugus andAUegany Indian resGrratlons in the State of New York. 
"He IB also authorized to ne>;otiate with the said Indians under such mlea and 
regulations as he may prescribe as to the terms upon which the said Indians wiU 
consHutto the United States pnrcbasiiig the interest of said company in said reserva- 
tlouB.if such interest is found to eslst; and the Secretary of the Interior shall make 
'■ report to Congress of his proceedings under this provision."' 



The Secretary at my suggestion appointed Mr. Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, 

to negotiate for the purchase of this claim which has been hanziiig over the Indians 

o long. I do not know that anything has yet been accomplished. Certain legal 



points in connection with it have bven referred to the Departiiient of -Instioe F 

The matter of leases of Indian lands allotted was before the conference last year, 
and had been very thoroughly investigated by our lamented friend, Mr. Painter, The 
same provision is contained in the appropriation bill this year. The disaatrous reaalt 
from this leasing, especially among the Omahas and Winnebagoes, will be presented 
more fully later. 

Nothing bas been said to show that there is anything in the situation and outlook 
to canse cfisconragement, bnt much to till us with confidence and hope for the future. 

But there yet remaius much laud to be possessed, mucb work to be done. It is 
only by hard, patient, and faithful labor that tbe rough material of bunian nature 
can be shaped into forms of reiinement and civilizatioo. We must band over this 
work very soon to younger bauds and men of stronger brains and better hearts; and 
they with the blessing of God will accomplish that which sometimes seems to ns 
impossible, and we trust that they and their descendaots will see the work iu which 
we are so much interested fully achieved. 

Dr. Lymam Abbott. I think It would be hard to find a younger man with better 
brain and better heart than the one who has just spoken to us. We have made no 
reference to those who have gone from their work on earth to what I believe is the 
larger work of the other world, because this evening one hour is to be taken to pay 
their memories some tribute of respect. Among them was Mr, Painter, and per- 
haps no man ever brought us more in a large way than he was accustomed to bring 
from year to year. His work has been taken up by Mr. Francis E. Lenpp, who win 
speak to ns nest. 



[By Mr. rinAr Leupp.) 
Mr. Chairman, Ladius, and Gentlbmes : The month of June and a part of July 
I passed among the Utes in southern Colorado. You may remember the flght which. 
my predecessor made, and which he so gloriously won, in preventing the Colorado 
people from drtTingthe Southern Utes into Utah and putting them upon a reservation 
«ntfrely unfitted for their advancement. The reservation on which they now are 
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18 about 110 miten long by 15 wide in tbe sotittweatem piirt of CoIotbiIo. Cod- 
^esa at ita last se«BioD paxsed a bill (whose uuthor I can not discover) whii^h pro- 
Tides lor cutting tbe r«Hervstiou in two, concentrating tbe tribe npon the neat 40 
miles, with a snjall addition in Kew Mexico, and throwing open tbe rest to white 
■ettlers. 

The Southern Ute tribe contaius about a tiionsand nienbers. They are divided 
into three bands — tbe Werminucbes, the Moac;btfH, and tbe Capotes. The njosl onpro' 
STessive band, the WeemiuncheB, live already at tbe (vest end of the neervation. 
They uare simply to ride their Lorses, bunt, and indulge in savage paatinie«. The 
more progressive Indians are at tbe east end of tbe rcseTvation. Last winter's act 
gives peiuiissiou to any of the ludiaus who desire, and whom tbe t^ecretury of the 
Inteiior considers tit, to take land iu suveralty on tbe east end of the reservatiun 
before it is thrown open. This plan was batched in Durango, wbicb occupies a posi- 
tion just north oftbe middle of tbe part to be opened to \v bite settlers. That town was 
anxious to have the land thrown open, so that new railroads migbl' go through and 
more trade be developed. Tbe consent uf three-fourlhs of the adult male Indians, 
which is castomary, was not required, but only that of a bare lu^ority. When the 
vote was taken a majority of jnst live was shown, but that was unquestioned ; and the 
Secretary of the Interior seemed to have no option liut to move to the west end of 
tbe leserTatiou that part of tbe iribe wlio did not take allotments. 

Prior to allowing the hill to pass, the Colorailo Senators, who were in communica- 
tion oonstantly with their constituents, went to the Secretiiry of tbe Interior and 
asked him what be iut«ndrd to do when the bill cauie to him for approval. He told 
them that be thought it wuulil be nincli wiser for Cougrese to pass some resolution 
which would indiciil« its intention to let these Southern l)te« alone, and tboii allow 
the Indian OHice lo see what it could do toward bringing lhi>m up to civilization 
under conditions of assured stability. They got biin to put tbls iriea into the form 
of a written letter, and to add tbiit be did not consider most of these Indians fit for 
allotment at present ; that there were aliiint twenty or thirty who had shown some 
disposition to farm unit adopt civilized ways, but that to tbe rest i>f tlie tribe he 
thought it wonld be unwise to make allotueuts. With that letter in their pockets 
fhey went on and passed tbe bill, trusting that the ijecretary would refuse to allot 
land to more than the twenty or thirty, as that would give tbeui au opportunity to 
push the rest into the west end. But when the Secretary came to put tbe bill into 
operation, be found himself confronted with thisproldem; Here were tbe progress- 
ive Indians who were to be )>uBhed in auiiing the uuprogressive Indians, which meant 
their certain degradation. They wonld lose every iota of civilization they had 
acquired. How could he save them from such a fate? He made this test as to tbe 
fitness of an Indian for allotment: Did be desire to take land in severalty, after he 
had had explained to bim what allotment meant, and all the conditions of citizen- 
HbipT It was not, mark yon, a cou<]ition wbii'b the Secretary had invited himself; 
but It had been forced upon bim. He therefore ordered a roll to be made of those 
wbo wished allotments. When the Indians sssembled, Major Kidd. who was the 
oommlssioner solely nuthnrized by tlie Interior Ucpartment to make the enrollment, 
was a1>sent on other busiuess. and bad deputed bis work to tbe agency clerk. Tbe 
clerk could not do anything lint bis delegated duty ; and the agent, owing to M^or 
Kidd's having been constituted sole representative of tbe Department, did not teel 
authorized to take any part iu the conl'erenoe. I therefore rose before tbe signing 
began and said that I was willing to take the responsibility of stoppiiig tbe whole 
business till I was sure that the Indians knew what they were going into. I then 
explained to tbe Indians what citizenship meant, putting the worst f-ideof it to tbem. 
1 made them understand that, asoitizens, tbey could no longer be treated as children ; 
that they would be amenable to tbe taws like any white person ; that, if an Indian 
should get drunk, or steal, or commit any other offense against the law, be would be 
arrested by the sheriff or tbe police, and locked np and punished just as a white man 
wonld be I knew that that would be a moat forcible argument with them. I had the 
agency interpreter turn my words into tbeir languiige. of which I understood enough 
to keep a genera) run of what be was saying. Then I invited questions. Buckskin 
Charley, chief of tbe Moacbes, aaked several that were intelligent concerning taxa- 
tion and other kindred matters, showing that the Indians understood what I had 
told them. Then hemadeafewremarkatobisowD people, and the enrollment began. 
Most of those present decided that they wonld lake land in severalty, not that they 
desired it, but because it seemed tbe only way to prevent their being removed. 

Colonel Day, the Southern Ute agent, is^ typical Southwestern man in everyway; 
but he waa the only person in that wlUe community who was standing by the 
Indians. And he Uaa stood by them manfully. He has refused to allow the Indians 
to be badgered or betrayed. 'He has stood out all alone, in spite of the fact that he 
has been threatened with Injuries and indignities of all sorts, including the boy- 
cotting of bis paper and such personal assaults as would make it disagreeable for his 
Amily to continue to live in Durango. He bad been through the civil war, though, 
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08 General Blair's chief of Hcoate, and knew aomethiDg of Toogbing it; and theas 
thiaga did not frighten htm. 

Ttie eud of the whole story was that an allotting aommiaaion waa appointed. 
Mr. Jnliiia Schntze, of Texas, a German editor of prominence, was made chairman; 
Colonel Day, the second member, and Major Kidd, the third. They are now making 
the allotmenta. The condition of the Indians is not far advanced in ciriiization. 
A good many are blanket Indiana atill; but they are naturally a clever lot of men, 



ir of them have taken tip farming with a deaire to do somethin 

larley has 60 acrea, which he cultivates himself or with the help a 

Mexicans. 1 fonnd him working in tiie tield. His wife has adopted some of th 



ideas of white women. Hu has built aome rude but anbatantial little houaea for 
hiniaelf and for his cattle, and his wife haa trained vines againat them as a white 
woman would. The lite women are very bright, bnt they have never had an oppor- 
tnuity of doing anythin<; for themselves. The only " field matron " they have la ihe 
agency trader. He bought a sewing machine, and invited the Indian women to 
learn sewing. A number came over and took lessons. They grasped the idea readily, 
and soon were able to make garments. (If oourae the trader has an eye to the mam 
chance. He realizes that the more the women can sew, the more dresses they will 

The future of these Indians is problematical. The west end of the reservation ia 
an arid desert. There ia only one river on it, the Mancos, which driea up by the 
middle of Augnat every year. There are seven rivers on tiie east end, where the allot- 
menta are in progress . 

:Jeveral difBouIties present themaelvea in endeavoring to execute the new law for 
the good of the Indians. The tirat thine uecesaary is t« arrange for irrigating that 
part of the reaervation to which the bulk of the tribe will be removed. Aodsome 
way will have to befonnd of irrigating the ranchesof those who take lund in severalty. 
Uniler the laws of Colorado water rights issue in the order in which the claims aie 
" proved up," and of course the whites are trying to get all tlie wiiter possible. It 
may be necessary to boy a few ranches above tbe reservation which have water 
soarces in order to control tbe wuter below. Bnt I am sure that tile Secretary of 
tbe Interior takes the greatest interest In this matter and will do all tb:it he possibly 
can for the tribe. 

Tbe CoiiimiasioneT of Indian Alfairs was invited to speak. 

APPRKBS OK COMMISSIONER BROWHIHO, 

Mu. Pkesidkkt, Ladir», ani> Okn'ti.emi:k : I appreciate highly llie privilege of 
l>eing here and of listening to those whom I know to be friends of tbe Indian. I 
have heretofore re;iil with pleasure and profit the proceedings of the conferences 
held here, bnt this is the first time I have had an opportunity to come. It has been 
a busy year at tbe Indian Oltice. I have taken no outint;; and tliose who have come 
to Oder advice and suggestions have not always done so with an eye single to 
improving the condition of tbe Indians. I wanted to come here, and thought that 



by doing so I might hnve my spiritual and bodily strength renewed, and return t 
my work with new zeal. I malde a special edbrt to have my annual report printec . 
that I niigbt bring copies of it here for diatriliutiou. I failed in thiij, bnt there will 



be proof sheets of it in the bands of General Whittlesey for the use of the membets 
of the conference. 

One of tlie important things a .|udge learns when he enters upon liis duties on the 
bench ia to gracefully reverse hia own deoision if be finds that be Ims been led into 
dolivering an erroneous one. So where mistakes have been made in my work, or if 
it ia found that the work is being proaecnted in tbe wrong direction, I desire to call 
a halt, "about face," if necessary, and work upon other lines. I will not fnrther 
' " regular proooedinga " '" '" ' " ' 

, . . .« ?J^« * "'"' Ki^« y 

.w.y glad to do it. 

I thank you for your cordial reception. 

Dt. Abbott. We have all been interested in the reports, which have been frag- 
mentary, of the work which Dr. Charles Eastman has been doiuK in establishing 
Young Men's Christian Associations among the Indians, and we shall be glad to hear 
ftom bim. 

ADDftESH OF DB. RASTMAN. 

Although I am myself an Indian, and travel among Indiana and study their nature 
as if I were not of the same race, I am anxious to learn more about them. We all 
have peculiar ideas and theories in regard to the Indians. We are earnest and 
euthnsiastic in our theories. It in perfectly natural that we should try to get hold 
of the Indian as a whole and train bim, body, mind, and soul ; but it is hard to know 
how this is to hb done. Missionaries work among them faithfully, and many schools 
are established for Indiana in the Bust and at their homes, but tbe outcome is alow 
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aud aomutimes discouraging. I see here and there barbariem amaog Indiaua who 
are eappuaed to be well advanced, but I see aimilar things in the highest civilization. 
We must not, therefore, be too much discouraged, but keep in mind that all these 
efforts are for good. 

My special work was started b; the missionaries. It succeeded to a certain extent, 
but I want Young Men's Christian Assoi;iations among the Indians to be like those 
among white people. Ther should be able lo hol<l the young men who hare been 
trained In the East, and ^eup them in the right way when they return to their 
homes. The object is to interest young men in other young men. In the old days 
the young men of the tribes were a power. That time has died out; but we can 
logain that power and utilise it. We must prepare (hem by physical and mental 
training to develop their higher faculties. Tbere are excellent Christians among 
the Indians, but one of the sail features that I have found is that there is a denomi- 
natioiial liue which is not good for the young men. Such a thing may not be dan- 
gerous to you. because yon are so advanced m civilization ; but it is a great detriment 
to our people. It obstructs any true progress. We have a good many Christian 
people iiud good churches here and there, and yet tuere is much superficial Christi- 
anity among our Indians that I would like to aee done awiiy with. What I wish to 
do is to establish Young Meu's Christian Associations and invite every man to go in, 
whether he is a Congregationalist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, or whatever he may- 
be. We want to atuily together simple, practical bible studies. We want phyaioal 
exercises, that we may improve our muscles. We want other studies, thut we may 
improve our minds, and so encourage one another. Then, when a student comes 
back we can bring him in among ourselves. There is no life in uur yonng men 
to-day. The spirit of the Indian is broken, and be can never accomplish anything 
unless it ia revived. That ia what we want to do through the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations. But it takes men, time, money, and sacrifice. We want to get 
the Indian .to see that he c:in improve bis body, his mind, hia aoul, jnat as wall aa 
any other race. These things are not hard for us with onr surronndiugs, but they 
are harder for the Indian. He has been ao long on the ahady aide of civilization 
that he ia accustomed to it, iind it has hardened nia feelings. 

The young men are becoming intereateil in these Voung Men's Christian Associa- 
tions. We can organize two orthree in every reaervation. There we can have meet- 
ings weekly, and establish some kind of athletic sport. There are no g«mes now 
among the Indian race but gambling games. I want to do away with all that. I 
want to have pure, elevating, strengthening games and aporte. These we can have 
under the auapices of the Yonng Men's Christian Association, I went not long since 
to Standing Rock Aj;ency, where they were iaaning beef, and there were hundreds 
of young men together, racing ponies and betting. Now, Ihat is not entirely the 
fault of the Indian. It is the condition they live in. It is because of the lack of 
healthy, proper, enjoyable games that they fall into these things. 

My work then, you see, is to try to get the young men to sympathize with one 
ano^er, to hold together for developing their manhood, their character. I want 
to have summer schools where these young men can come together in a simple way 
and have contests, foot races, lacrosse, and polo on ponies, and persuade them to 
give up horse racing and other degrading things. 

We have sent one young man to the Springlicld Yonug Men's Christian Association 
training school. We espect to train him for local work, bat I should like to have 
more than one trained whom we could turn into the field. We need from $2,500 to 
$3,000 a year to carry on this work. 

Rev. A. L. Rigga was then introduced. 



I believe in the coming of the kingdom of God on earth, and so as a missionary of 
the gospel I have always been interested in oaiog evei-ythiug that would bring the 
Indian into a true relation to our Christian citiKenahip. During twenty-five years 
I have traveled largely in the DakoCas and in Nebraska, and as I look back over 
the years I see a great deal to encourage us. It ia not that we have alwaya done 
the best thing first or have entirely succeeded in what we were aiming at as Ameri- 
can Christian citizens, but we have made progieaa. and have found some things that 
can be done, and some more that ought to be done, for the Indian. 

There boa been a wouderful advance In the attitude of the Government toward 
the general question of education. It ia on a higher plane. Theu, too, something 
has been done in bringing the Indians into citizen relations. There are some dis- 
couraging things that can be told, as, for instance, the present condition among the 
Omahas and the practical failure of their citizenahip. But I am not at aJl dis- 
couraged, because I think we are simply brought to the necessity of looking into 
the subject more thoroughly. It is not euough to study a thing in theory. Things 
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miist be brought into practice] relations. At Sanlee we have been able to make a 
BuccesH in bringing the citizen Indian into tme civil relatione, aud 8o I believe it 
can be done in other plaoes. The present failure among the Omahas is because we 
did not begin right. A great deal will have to be done by the influence of Chris- 
tian pablio opinion outside and b; Christian agencies that are set in motion by 
oi^anizations like the Indian Kigbts Assooiation. The Indian ma; have a staodisK 
in theory before the law, but be has not by reason of that in the courts. He must 
be led into his relationships. He must be le<l iuta taking hia part in the civil 
order, and this is one thing we have failed to make any arrangement for. Onr 
Government needs to take another step ahead. We must make some jiroviaioa by 
which we shall make all oar Government agencies ageuciea of civilization. Again, 
justice costs something. (.)ur communities do not want to be taxed for the court 

Srouessfs that are required for Indian cases, and so they are throwu out. We had a, 
gbt before we could get them into our county courts, and we had another light 
before we could get police or local justice allowed. It is cerfainly fiiir that we 
ebonld meet for the Indian the espeuse of bringing him into civil order, and not 
saddle the expense upon his next-door neighbors. That is a thing that is to ue looked 
after. The Indian is always amenable to law. You may go down to our peniten- 
tiary at Sioux falls, but yon will not find any of our citizen Indians imprisoned 
there. There may be ludiuus there, but they are not those who have cume into 
citizen relationship. That means a great deal. It means that where they have an 
understanding of their position and responsibility they have met it halfway. So 
there is great hope wheu we look at it practically. A great deal of the cdncatlonal 
work has been taken up by the Government. It is right that it should be; but 
still our missionary work has Its own place. What we need for these tribes is that 
they shall have men with character, who have a look ahead, aud faith iu the fntnre 
among them. Dr. Eastman has testified that the^ are broken in a great many ways. 
They lack ambition, and it afi'ects their btfdily vitality. They must get a Christian 
hope, something that is noble and worthy to elevate them, to enable them to with- 
stand sndden temptation and to meet their new responsibilities, and stand np in the 
face of this uverwhetming uivilization that has come to them. They must come to 
believe in it, and In their place in it. There is no hope for our Indians except as we 
bring in Christianity as a vital force. Our training school, therefore, has a more 
Titalrelationsbip to our advance than it ever had. Onr work, then, is vital; and it 
depends on yon whether it shall be supported or whether it shall fall intio the bsck- 
gronnd. 

Dr. Abbott. One f-eutleman who has attended this conference from the beginning 
has been visiting, at the request of the Secretary of the Interior, the Indians of 
Pyramid Lake. You will be glad to hear from bini, and I take great pleasure in 
iutroilucing Mr. Albert K. Smiley. 



At the last session of Congress a bill was introduced by Senator Stewart, of Nevada 
(Senate bill No. 99), providing among other things for the relinquishment of the 
Indian title to the entire Walker River Reservation and to a portiou of the Pyrajnid 
Lake Reatrvaiion in western Neviula, and for the removal of the Walker River 
Indiana to Pyramid Lake, 

This bill had been indorsed by the late Secretary Noble and Commissioner Morgan, 
and further indorsed by Secretary Hoke Smith and Comuiisaioner Browning, none of 
whom were aware of the full effect of the bill. Otherwise they would not have 
given it their approval. 

This bill failed to pass the last Congress, but will doubtless be pressed for passage 
in some form at the ensuing Congress. As the bill is a most iniiguitous one, I desire 
that the members of thia conference may be posted in regaril to its main features, 
and be prepared to help defeat its passage by any fu'lure Congress, 

The late Prof. C C. Painter, a member of tJie Board of Indian Comuiissi oners, who 
is well known to thia conference as a stanch defender of the rights of Indians, found 
out that Senate bill No. 99 was very injurious to the Indians, and wrote to Secretary 
Smith BuggestitiK^ further iuvestigatiou. This resulted in a request from the Secre- 
tary that the Board of Indian Commiasiouers send some one to investigate the whole 
matter and report. 

The Board sent uie on this errand, and last Aptil I visited the two reservations of 
Pyramid Lake and Walker River, and thoroughly examined the whole situation, and 
sent iu my report to the Government. 

In western Neva^la two rivers rise in the high mountains, and after Bowing along 
distance, in thelatterpart of their course through a deaert country, terminate in two 
lakes withont outlet. The lirat river is the Truokee, rising in Lake Tahoe and flow- 
ing into Pyramid Lake. 

A band of about 1,000 Indians live along the banks of this river near its mouth 
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Mid cDltivate a uarrow belt of land, coudacting the water into irrigating ditchea 
ftnd raiaing valuable crops. 

The United States set apart about 25 miles of the lower part of thin river nnd aJao 
the whole of Pyramid Lake as a reservation for these Indians. The Central Paciflc 
Railroad pasBea along the npper end of this reeervatiou, and the town of Wndsworth 
has sprang np upon Indian lands, without any title to the land upon which this 
large collection of houses has been liuilt. The Indians have been driven down the 
river, and are now living some 10 miles awa.v from the whites. 

There Is a thriviog United States boarding school on this reservation, and the 
lodianB are living very comfortably, deriving their sustenance by farming in the 
narrow valley of the river and by selling to the white settlers fish, obtained iu 
abnuilance at Pyramid Lake. There are only three or four acres of cultivatable land 
for each family, and, conaequoutly, there is no room for more Imiiana. 

The si'Cond river is the Walker River, emptyiug into Walker Lake. The lake and 
the lower part of the river are set apart as a reservation. 

The Indians, about 1,100 in number, live along the banks of the river, are self sup- 
porting, and are altogether pleasantly situated. They live iu comfortable housoa, 
raise goo<l crops of alfalfa, wheat, barley, corn, and potatoes, have eicoUent fenoea, 
and are in a thriving condition. There is a day school for the children. 

The Carson and Colorado Narrow Gauge Railroad runs the whole leuKth of the 
reservation, and the United States, in granting this privilege to the railroad com- 

{any, stipulated that the Indians should ride free and that their farm prodncta should 
e carried tiO market free. The Indiana can ride only on top of the cars and are 
charged freight, but the agent haa forced the company to refund a part of the Ireight 
charges. The railroad company covet these lande, and also desire to f^ee themselves 
ftom the obligations impuaed by their charter. Senator Stewart is said to be the 
paid attorney of this company. 

These Indians live on laud which the ITnited States solemnly covenanted with the 
Mexican Oovernnient to hold fur their occupancy and l>enetit. 

Senate lull No. 99 proposes to summarily remove theae Indians froui their ancestral 
homes, within one vear from the passage of the bill, to a barren part of the Pyramid 
I^ake Reservation, 80 miles away, giving the Indiana only thn value of tfaeir improve- 
niente. These two bands to be placed aide by aide are very hostile to each other, and 
are unanimously opposed to the proposed removal. 

A prominent feature of the bill is to build an irrigating ditcfa 45 miles long, con- 
veying the wnter of the Trnckee River to the desert land on which the Walker River 
Indians are to be located. The bill approjiriatee $250,000, mainly tu build this ditch. 
The town of Wadsworth and 17.000 acres of land belonging to whites are first to be 
supplied from the ditch, and the Indinns' land is at the extreme end of the ditch. 
Tt is Ignite doiibifnl whether the Trnckee River can be carried 45 miles tu an open 
dit«h, in porous soil, even should no water tie abstranted in its course. It is morally 
certain that the Indiana would get no water alter the whites are supplied. The 
proposed ditch will take all the water of the Trui.kee River, which now irrigates 
the Pyramid Lake Indian lands. The effect of the bill will be to destroy the farming 
operations of both bands of Indians, who have been encouraged to improve their 
lands under the expectation of holding them in perpetuity. Two thousand oue 
hundred industrious and di'serving Indians wilt be made paupers, to be supported 
for all time by the United States Government. 

Another part of the scheme is tn take away from the Indiana the north and west 
shores of Pyramid Lake, where all the fishing is done, and thus deprive them of au 
important means of support. 

Another feature of the bill is to restore to the public domain the town of Wads- 
worth and the Innd 6 mites north of it, witliout any compensation to the Indiana. 

In my judgment, the effect of the bill will be to entail upon the United States a 
heavy expense, say frum *300,000 to $500,000, for which there will be no adequate 
return, and to ruin two tribes of Indians, who have been making steady improve- 
meuts in the cultivation of their lands and the education of their children, under 
a soleraTi promise of a secure tenure to their ancestral po-sessions. The whole 
scheme is an outrage, unwortliy of a civilised people. 

Hev. H. B. Fkissem,. Last summer I visiten the Sioux Reservation. I had not 
been there for twelve years, when I had found Sitting Bull at Standing Rock with his 
company of Indian warriors, huddled together iu an Indian village, with every token 
of barbarism. I'bls sunimer I found a very different state of things. There ia still 
much that is discouraging, but there is also gre.tt cause for encouragement. The 
Indiaue who twelve years ago were thus crowded together are now acatlered out on 
the farms and living in their homes. They have their shops, their churches, and their 
school houses ; and tbe students from Carlisle, Hampton, and other schools are inat met- 
ing their people in habits of thrift and iudnstry. There is a general move forward 
all along the line. 

I attended the Sioux City conference, where a large number of those employed by 
the Government In connuotion with the schools were assembled, to discnes the best 
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plaiiH Tor the education andeleTatiou of thelndUn. It waaagoodlrcniDpunyof meii 
aad women, and they Hbownd the icreateat in-terest in the work in vbicb (liey were 
engnpied. Tliuee who go l'rec|iientl; ioto the Indian country must see the vant dift'er- 
eace between tfae agencies of to-day and those of a few years ago. We have beard 
here of one and another who bare stood by the Indiaus in times of great streea, and 
1 believe that tbe numtier is increasins rapidly. I have been pleased to seethe 
interest that the Indian agents are taking In their work, and their devotion to it. 
But there are things whicb neither Indian agents nor Government schools can accom- 
plish. The Christian churches of this country mnst help in this work. 

Tbe condition of the Omahas has been discussed. There is much that is discour- 
agina; in their pTesent sitnation, and. there are many who say that the Dawes bill is 
afailnre. I believe that cittxenship for the Indian is to be his salvation, and we ninst 
press lor it as riipidly as possible. But, in the move out from reservation life into 
citizsnsbip, the Christian people of the country need to stand behind the Indian. 
It is most unfortunate that tbe board of tbe I'resbyterian Church has not been sup- 
ported sufliciently, and that the mission school at the Omaha Eeservatinn, which for 
years did most eieellent work, has been given np. How are we to expect these 
Indians to aooomplisb anything, if, when thi^y most need help, they are left in the 
lurch! We have bad many discussions here at Mohonk in regard to contract schools. 
When the (iovemment aid was withdrawn froni these schools, the eharcbea of the 
country pledged themselves that they would see that the Indians did not snfter. But 
the Indians have suffered all through the West, anil the ohurohes have not lived up 
to their agreement. Schools have been closed, missions given up, and those that 
remain are only partially supported. 

One word as to the relation of Hampton to this work. We had a liiird fight in 
Coni;ress last year for our appropriation. Altboug:h the school is entirely unseo- 
tarian, there were those who felt that no aid should be giver to a contract school, 
even tlioujrh it was nudenouiinational. We feel at Hampton that there is yet work 
for us to do for the Indian, and thatthe West needs more such young men and women 
as we bave sent oat. There seems to be no ri!as<m why the cry of separation of 
church and state should cause Congress to withdraw its Hid i^om a school which is 
entirely unsectarian, which has had in the past, and ought stilt more to have in the 
future, an important influence upon tbe education and life of the Indians In this 
country. 

Eastern schools have an opportunity which is not afforded to those in the West to 
bring the Indians into contact with those of other races, and by nieans of their out- 
ing system to show them what home life among the whites is. Too much can not be 
aaid for the good accomplished by Captain Pratt in this direction. 

Tbe next speaker was Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 



I come to represent Alask.i. We have no Indians in Alaska; we have natives. 
When Alaska began to be developed, some wise m»n siiid : " What are >'ou going to 
do with the natives! Do you want reservations T" The answer was, ''No.'" "Do 
you want agentsT"' "No." "Do you want those people to be sheltered behind the 
Indian policy of tlie Goverumentf " "No; we do not want any Indian government 
at all." "What do you want, thenf" "We want citineuship right from the start, 
and that the people should simply be called natives." It wiisallirst a constant fight 
to keep from being culled Indians. We wanted to commence where the friends of 
the Indian left olf. We wanted to avail ourselves of the experience of the past on 
tbe Indian question; and so we have no Indians, we have only natives. l?he natives 
have all the rights that any white man has. There has never been a time since the 
establishment of conrts in that land when a native could not go into court, could 
not sue and be sued, like any white man. 

Then we tried to improve on what the churches had done in other lands. We did 
not want Presbyterians and ( 'ongtegationalists and Metbodists and Baptists and 
iViendsaUhnddlod together in one corner of Alaska. We did not want half a dozen 
missionary societies working in one corner with 6,000 people, and leaving thousands 
of barbarians outside without any obauce to hear the gospel. So we called a con- 
vention in New York City of tbe great missionary bodies; and, with a lar^je map of 
Alaska before them, they decided on their separate missions. The Presbyterians had 
been at work in southeast Alaska, and they kept their place. Tbe Church of England 
had bad missionaries for forty years along the Arctic Circle, and bad sent theit men 
down the country along the Yukon River. So that valley was given to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The Methodists, with an eye to gain and commerce, said, "Where 
is the center of Alaska!" It was answered, "About 1,200 miles west of Sitka." And 
they took the Aleutian Islands for their special Qeld. Tbe Moraviaiis took tbe val- 
leys of the Kuskoquimand Nushegak rivers. And later the Congregationalista took 
the land around Bering Straits, where they can reach the barbarians of Asia; the 
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BaptiBts, Kadiak leland and the region around Cooke Inlet, and tbe Friends took an 
island in aoutlieBat Alaaka. What is the reault! Tbe people are not troubled with 
the division H that exist lu Christendom, The Presbj'teriftna are (i33 miles from the 
Baptists; and iu a country with no railroads, no horses, not a Tuad u miles long in 
the whole country, uo carriages, 633 miles is a great way off. Another t>33 miles of 
water travel brines you to the scene of tbe Methodist work. Eight linndred miles 
to the northeast tbe Uoravians are at work ; 500 miles farther north the Protestant 
Episcopalians, npon the Ynkon Biver. The Koman Catholics have three missions 
abo on that river. Three hundicil miles northeast is the scene of the Swedish Evan- 
gelical Union mission work, and another 300 miles hrings jou to the Congregational 
work. Thns, we have the missionary centers distributed over a large area. As the 
denominations gain strength and the work grows, they can radiate out and out until 
the lines of the ditfereut churches meet. 

In 1885 the Government instituted schools; but, as we dill nut call the people 
Indians, they put tbe schools under tbe Educational Bureau. Southeast Alaska bad 
a monthly mail steamer. Now it goes westward to the Aleutian Islands; but, if you 
go back from the coast, ninety one -hundredths of Alaska has uo mail facilities 
whatever, and the traders, teachers, and missiouHries get only one mail a year, and 
their snpplies only once a year. We have learned that the ship with this year's 
snpplieslbr Cape Prince of Wales and Point BaiTow has been lost; and those people 
have got to get along as best they can until August, 1896, before a fresh supply of 
provisions can be sent to them. 

Dr. Lymak Abbott. I have heard a good many ways of reaching Christian nnitv 
but this is tbe first time I bave ever heard that the way for Christians to live in 

S)ace is to live from 300 to SOO miles apart. We shall now be glad to hear irom Mr. 
ardy about the Navajoes. 

ADDKES8 Ol' MR. ALFRED HARDY, FAKMIN^GTON, CONN. 

It is known to most of yon that there was great auiferiug last winter and spring 
among the Navs^joes, living in northwestern New Mexico and nortbeaatern Arizona, 
by reason of tbe almost total failure of their corn crops of 1893 and 1894, and tliat 
Lieiit«uant Flumnier and bis aucceseor, Maj- Consttint Williams^ as acting agents 
on tlint reservation, after having traveled over the greater portion of it, felt eon- 
atraiued to ask Goverumeut aid in the way of flonr to issue to the most deserving 
and needy, and to prevent the still greater suffering which waa inevitable with the 
coming of snow and cold weather. 

Mnior Williams was finally impelled, \iy the great distreas of tbe people, to buy 
10,000 pouuds of flour on his own reaponsibility, feeling that the Government, when 
it slioulil be finally convinced of the couditions there esiatiug, would not only pay 
for it, but would give him autliority to purchase and issue (to the needy only) a 
much greater amount; and in this he was right, for some 50,000 pounds were issued 
by and tbrnngh bim at various points on and off the reservation. Having gained 
some knowledge of that people and their reservation during a nine months' service 
at the Fort Defiance school as iudnstrial teacher, from .lune, 1892. to April, 1893, I 
was requested by tbe Indian Rights' Association in January last to visit tkat reser- 
vation, to carefnlly examine into tbe condition of the people and the causes for theit 
distress; ijso to anggest remediea, if any such should occur to me; to examine tbe 
irrigation work, as doue under tbe supervision of Colonel Vincent; also, as to the 
advisability of establiabiug adilitiona! schools and to suggest the best locations for 

In pursuance of this request, I reachKd the agency about February 7, remaining on 
the reservation until July, and traveling over 1,800 miles by wagon and horseback, 
visiting some of the more remote and best agricultural districts, and can fully verify 
tlie atatemeutaof the two agents nnmed as to the absolute need at that time of Qov- 
emment aid to avert a great calamity ; and that the final relief that the Department 
did aend — in the way of tlour and. later on, of seeds for planting — was fully appreci- 
ated by tbe people was evidenced by what I learned from tbe people themselves, wbo 
stated they must otherwise bave starved. In addition to the loss of com crops, I found 
tbe price of wool bad fallen from 11 cents in \SS2 to 3 and 5 cents in 1894— tiiia year 
5 and 6 cents— and sheep pelts from 2| to 5 cents each ; also absolutely no demand 
or sale for horses, the latter having been sold in Dnrango at as low as $2.50, tbe 
owners needing flour. Flour was from $3.75 to $5 per hundred; sugar 10 cents; 
coffee, 30 cents ; calico, 10 cents. 

A sonrceof great loss also is due to tbe disease among the sheep known as "scab," 
which depletes the system, and causes the wool to drop oft'. There are strict terri- 
torial laws in the above-named Territories compelling the dipping of all sheep therein 
in a solution which is at once a preventive and a cure. 

The irrigation work before alluded to received my special attention ; and without 
going into details here, I willsimplysaythatweakneaa, instability, and transientness- 
characterize the whole. 
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There are no head gates to control the flow uf the water into the ditcLes ; all atorm 
water from rains and melting snow iBtarned into the ditches by filliog up the naslies 
and ravines to a level with the farmer; the downhill side of the whe:it-flelltB ditch 
is cut to allow most of the water to flow directly back into the creek, beyond which 
point the ditch is so weak that there is great loss of water by seepage throngh Uie 
Bide, and any rise of the water in the ditch wonlrt cause the same to break away in 
many places and for long distanci'S, jnst as was the ca»e this last spring, when both 
dame and ditches were washed out. 

The Nava^ioes say com wilt not ripen at that altituite, and so informed Colonel 
Vincent. 

In closing, I woalit specially mention the work of the field matron, as observed by 
me while with Mrs. Mary L. Eldridge, located at Jewett, N. Mex.,on the San Junn 
River, and also while with Miss F. S. Calfee, among tbf Hualapais, at Hackberry, 
Ariz., in July last. 

They seem to me to flU a place in the civjliziiig of the Indian tliat is not and can 
not be filled by anyone else, and it is second only to thut "f thu agent in inipor- 
tsnce, aa she comes directly in contact with the liome in Bi<>kness and distress or 
trouble of any kind. She is or can be a pbysioian. She is their counetlor, as no 
white man can be. They know she has no schemes on hand back of her kindness. 
When their medicine men fail to cure, and the patient's eutire property is devoured 
by them, than the last resort is the ticld matron. As these noble women have to 
ride many miles a day to visit the sick and on innumerable errands connected with 
their work, the families being so arattei'ed, tlie use of horses and often a vehicle is 
absolutely a necessity ; and as tliere is no grass the buying of forage is imperative. 

To my mind, in view of the importance of the work of these matrons, and its 
being directly in the line of advancement to a better mode of living, both in the 
bomo and the Held, of the entire family, and in overcomiuj; the influence of the 
medicine men, these motherly, warm-he arteil, and courageous women should be 
upheld by the Government in every way, and every facility should be provided by 
it to fnrther tlieir legitimate work. At present they receive from the Government 
their salary only, the appropriation by Congress being inadequate to do more. Will 
not this conference take some action on this matter, and urge Congress to increase 
its appropriations for this flcld of tabor, assuming all the expenses incident thereto T 

Rev. E. A. Di'nning, of the Congregationalist, was introduced. 



The position which this conference bas always taken, that the Indian is to be 
treated as a eitiKcn and as a white man as soou as possible, is coming to its realiza- 
tion. We hold long ago that the reservation system ought to be abolished; but, now 
that it is coming to be abolished, we find that the results are not altogether satisfac* 
tory. We are learning that civilization has its cruel as well as its beneficent side- 
It takes courage to hold consistently to our position, but it is the only position that 
brings any solntion to tlie Indian question — the Indian must cease to be an Indian. 
He IB our brother; and he must be treated as a brother and not as a child. In the 
process many will be sacrificed; but we shall never settle these matters till we take- 
the race as a whole, and are willing to run the risk of the loss of individuals, that 
we may save the race by abolishing it and making no destinotion between the Indian 
and the white man. The problem is now passing from the political to the moral 
side. It is a problem of character, and that is not solved in a dny. You cau not 
make a man new by simply telling him that Jesus loves him. Men like Dr. Frissell 
and Dr. Riggs are to these races the great apostles of the true gospel. It used to- 
be thought that the miud of a man took bis body to charcb. But we are coming to 
I>e1ieve that the whole man goes to church— body, mind, soul, and heart. And this 
is the problem which we must leave the Indian to face for himself; we can not do it 
for him. Dr. Eastman is to be congratulated that he is one of a race to whom he can 
give a training that will lift their whole being up. 

Then I think we have learned to put away some of our prejudices here. When 
I first came to these conferences I thought that the system of contrait schools was 
the best system possible; and it was only after some years that 1 was led to accept 
the general sentiment of this conference that the Government must take care 
of the Indian's mental education, and that the churches must increasingly wrestle 
with the problem of character, and lift the race to a higher level of manliood. We 
now feel that, if we press forward along the line of civilization, the Government 
taking care of the secular business, the churches imposing upon the civilization. 
which the Government creates a loyalty to Jesus Christ, some of us will live long 
enough to see the name "Indian "pass into histoiy, and we shall indeed be one people^ 
and the dilference in color even will be forgotten. 

Adjourned. 
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SECOKD SESSION. 

Wednksday Night, Octobers. 
TLe coufereace was called tu order at S o'clock bj Mr. Smiley, who introduced Dr. 
Gates, who bad been elected chairman at the morning aeaaion. Dr. Gates expresBed 
bie pleasure at oafie again looking into the faces of the members of the Mohonk Con- 
feroDce, and withont delay invited Di. W. N. Hailmann, superintendent of Indian 
scbooln, te speak. 

ADDHKSS OF DR. 



My Friends: The inspiration which 1 took away with me from this place last 
year has Btooil me in good Bervice the entire year, and has sustained my conrage 
through the vaiioaa dit!lculties that have beset my work. I tmst that the Uttie 
that has been accomplished during the year will meet your approval, and will in 
turn raise your courage to eontinne in the determined eflforts which yon are con- 
stantly making to bring this work to speedier issue. I uni glad to bear, therefore, 
that there is to be no languishing of effort on yonr part, and that you see clearly 
that yonr work is by no means done; that yon are thoroughly convinced of the faot 
there is more yet to be done than has been ncoomplished. If this spirit continues, 
I have no doabt that, where we are now, perhaps, groping and donudering in this 
important work, we shall in due time see clear light ahead, and he able tn proceed 
with greater results and with more satisfactory outcome in the work. 

I was delighted to listen to the words of Dr. Frissell this momiuK. His worda of 
■cheer gave me iiesh conrage. They proceeded in his case from that deep and abid- 
ing faitb which fills the whole being of this friend of philanthropic endeavor, and 
his faith is contagions. I was reminded while be spoke of a simitar prophecy of 
faith that caime to me this morning when, with Commissioner Browning, I stood 
npou the brow of Sky -ton and looked down upon the broad and beautiful valley 
Bpread out before us. The sky was ctoody, but a few snobeams bad striiggled 
through Hits and breaks in the cloadsof difliculty and doabt; and, while (here were 
deep shadows npon the landscape, there were in many places bright, sunny spots. 
Similarly, behind the hindrances and doubts that l>eset our work there ia an exUauet- 
less source of light, a mighty force which is higher, deeper, and stronger than these 
•obstacles, and which in dne time will break tlirough and light up the entire land- 
-acape — the entire field of our labors. 

In the first place, among the workers in the field there is a growing appreciation 
of the fiict that in their work the criterion of efficiency is the one which will more 
and more surely determine appointments and secure tennre of olUce. There has been 
-established throughout the service a system of promotion fur merit and experience, 
which is constantly holding before the force the one fact (hat those who would suc- 
ceed and those who would hold their work must be efflcieut— must do their work 
well. This system of promotion has been of invaluable beuiilit in the development 
of a better spirit of work throughout the schools. 

In the ne:(t place, there has been a constant effort to make the organization uf the 
schools more compact in every respect. There has been a firmer coordination of the 
'Various departments. The literary department in many sclioule has learne<l to work, - 
not independently of the other departments, but to work with a view to helping the 
other departments, mote particnlarly the industrial departments. lu return, the 
industrial workers are learning to realize that the more important part of their work 
lies in tlie educational influence they esert; that they are more helpful in the school 
as teachers than they are as tailors or shoemakers or blacksmiths. This I look upon 
as one of the most promising gains of the work. The pupils are also <!oming to feel 
"that whatever they learn at the school will always help tuem in every other relation 
of life; and, on the other hand, the industrial workers are learning to see that, 
nnless what they do reaches into tlie minds and hearts uf the children, they have 
accomplished little or no good. 

In a similar way the work has been more compactly organized in the different 
departments. The mutron is beginning to feel that slie is more than a honsekee^ier, 
that she is a mother rather than a housekeeper; and she prides herself upon the title 
of "Bchool -mother" and emphasizes that in her work. She is being brought to feel 
that she Is at the head of all the work the girls do. She controls every department 
■of industrial economy in the school, and upon her vitalizing inliuenoe depends the 
outcome for life of the entire school work. 

In short, the work is being vitalized in every direction. For this reason mnsic 
and drawing are receiving growing attention. Special music teachers have been 
added in our larger schools, and in all the schools an effort is made to have one or 
two teachers who can lead the singing and give inatmction in singing to the chil- 
-dren. It is found that this has a happy inQnenoe on the development of the children. 
Mnsio reaches their hearts and attunes them to harmony, and to beautiful living 
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together, more thao nny other iutinenoe that we cau l>i'iDK to bear npoD theu in th» 
Bchool. 

For tbe same teasoii tlie kinilergarteti bae come into tbe Indian school, and hii» 
juHtified itself there. We began with 10 kindergartens; we have now 24, nil in 
excellent condition. Since their introdaction ai;enla and anperintendents write 
ttiat they have uo lon<;er any trouble in overcomini! tbe natural Bhyness of the Iinlinn 
child. He plays as eagerly as the white children play, HeexprBBaea bis ideas freely 
and without false moilesty. He gives biniself wholly to the work in hand. He for- 
gets himself, and does not look upon himself as being concerned, but is intent only 
upon tho play or exercise before him. 

Similarly, otir primary schools are learning to introdncethis spirit into their work, 
and thie covers a great ileal of gronnd, because tbe bulk of the work is primary. 

Our rea<ling is coming to rest upon conversation, and tbe exercises are chietly con- 
versational, the child always having his attention directed to things oaMide of him- 
self, und being himself brought into that state of mind which indnces him to express, 
himself freely with the purpose of pleasing and of giving information. His atten- 
tion is directed more to natnre. A wider field of simple residing has been furnished. 
We have about 40 volumes of children's reading supplied, and all the schools call 
fot it. They read this, not for the sakeof reading, bnt for the sake of gaining infor- 
mation with reference to some point in which they take an interest, ana for the sake 
of getting and giving pleasure. In all these directions the tendency of the schools 
is to make tbe work vital. The child does not feel that school is something that 
may be of use to him twenty years hence, but something that is nsefnl and pleasant 

As a consequence of this, corporal punishment is vanishing from the Indian schools; 
the rod is disappear! ng. There is a inle which forbids Its nse; bnt I am told that 
that rule might as well not have been made, as in many Indian schools, owing to the 
indnences named above, the need of every form of punishment is wsniiig. From 
many of tbe schools, too, have cOme pleasant tidings that the ".{ail "has been aban- 
doned. I'his is well. It is a great step forward. I'linisliment by the infliction of 
bodily pain or by confinement may be in place for the tarver bo^s and perhaps for 
the adult Indians; but for the growing child it is not well, and, indeed, always does 
Injury. He must be put upon the right way, and kept firmly there. Punishments 
wnleh inflict paia as a sort of compeusation for tbe wrong done give a wrong ten- 
dency to the moral nature, and lead a child to get the idea that he can pay for wrong- 
doing by sad'ering physical pain or by paying something to the party that has been 
offended by bis wrongdoing. It may secure a modicum of good behavior, bnt never 
eatablishes good character. 

Much attention has been p.iid to the hygienic needs of the schools — the water sup- 
ply, the sewerage, the drainage. In the beginning of the year information was 
gained from each school as to what two points would require immediate attention, 
and in the majiirity of I'ases these referred to the hygienic condition of tbe schools. 
Bathing facilities have been improved. We are making war upon the bath tub. It 
affords constant temptatiou to use the name water for several children, which is a 
source of disease. We are snhatitutlng the riug bath and the shower bath, in which 
it Is absolutely impossible for two children to use the same water, nor, indeed, for 
any one drop to touch the same child twice. We are making war upon the roller 
towel, and substituting the individual towel. We are also paying more attention to 
the matter of heating, introducing better systems thRU by the stove. We also hope 
by the aid of Hongress to be able to Introduce electric lighting. All these improve- 
ments are iit tbe direction of bygienie betterment. 

Improvements in the tables have also been made. They are more "civilized.'' 
White tablecloths and napkins have been introduced in mnny schools, and white 
china dishes instead of tin. This has a marvelous influence on the soul develop- 
ment of the children, and is a great aid in uiscipllne. One result Is seen in some of 
the boys' departments; they are kept as neat and clean as the girls', iind they care 
to have pictures introduced as ornaments for their rooms.' The use of milk Is said 
to have a power of developing tbe milk of human kindness ; Its introduction in the 
Indian schooia is being Btea<lily pushed. 

In another direction the hygienic condition of the children has been largely 
improved by a change of policy in tbe study hour. The study hour in tbe evening 
has been made a rational recreation hour, in which the children are taught to make 
nee of what they have learned in the day. In many schools the evening study hour 
has been a source of much suffering on account of diseases of the eye and on account 
ef poor liglit. They are now keenly interested in everything that goes on. Some 
one talks or reads or recites, or they read in concert, and all sing. There is a report 
ft«m some one about some interesting incident, au Illustrated lecture, aud in many 
other ways tbe bonr is made a recreation hour, 

ending to schools suitable plotorea 
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The wliite people about the Hohools, wherever tliey come in contact with them, 
have been coming to take an interest iu Jndian education, OBpeciaUy in Michigan, 
Wiaconein, Iowa, Washington, and Oregon; and we hope that in dne time the supet- 
inteudents of education in the different States will have the guidance of this work. 
In some States, as in Iowa, where the Sao and Fox Indians are still on a small reser- 
vation of their own, which they have purohased with their own money, provisioos 
are being made to euablethem to he assimilated with the white citizens of the State 
in dne time. The State superintendents of Oreaim, California, and Nevada are 
beginning to take an iuteieet in this matter. The outiug system inuagarated bf 
Carlisle is beginning to take root in some of the Western States. The more thor- 
oughly we establish this aystem and the more rapidly we place individual Indiaas 
among white people, the better it will be for the latter as well a^ for the Xndiaus. 

The National Educational Association haa opened its doors to the snbject of Indian 
«dnoation. At its lust meeting lu Denver, Captain Pratt spoke in the manual train- 
ing section, and tbere was manifestation of great iuterest. The superintendent of 
Indian schools addressed the general aasooiation, and stimulated sympathy. Tliis 
subject having been iiitrodnced into the deliLierations of this body, it will not again 
be given up. I have now invitations fiom three States to address the State Teaohers* 
Associations npou the subject of Indian edncutiou. 

UiioA is being done in vitalixiug the work of the Indian schools by the summer 
Institutes which are carried on. Last year we ha<l hve of these institutes. This 
year we had three; and many of the Indian teachers were at the meeting in Denver, 
so that we had practically four. The institutes open the minds of the Indian 
workers. They help them to see that they are engaged iu an importu[it patriotio 
problem ; that they are doing a great work for the country at laree ; that their great- 
est interest lies in the soul development of these children, la this way tliey reach a 
wider outlook and a deeper aim than before. It has increased their sense of respon- 
sibility, not only professionally, bat in a missionary way. I know that we can not 
make of theteachers missionaries in the ordinary sense of that term ; bnt we can infose 
the missionary spirit, so that they will direct thetr work toward the spiritual inter- 
ests of the children as mnch as to the material interests, and in advancing the 
material interests of the children they will at the same time see that these interests 
are seen by them in the light of spiritual truth. 

A very important feature of the work during the last year was the employment 
of Indians in school work. We have -^ now employed, and three normal schools for 
the training of teachers are in operation. At the end of the present year I hope to 
have at least 40 graduates who can be placed in the Indian schools as teachers. It 
is probable that tliey may not <l<i as good work in certain directions as trained and 
e:xperienced white teachera; but they will do the work, perhaps, in a better spirit, 
with more self-denial, and with that sense of satisfactioo which comes to him who 
helps a brother by his work, and who makes it his chief business by that work to 
lift this brother, lu other positions Indians are being employ eil ; and it is the policy 
of the Indian Ofllce, whenever an Indian can be found to do the work acceptably, to 
intmst him witli work. There is a growing confidence in the schools on the port of 
the Indiana, and the children are bruught more freely. 

There is one point that has presented many diffionlties, aud that is the transfer of 
Indian youth from the reservation to tiie nonreservatiou school. Congress has said 
that no child shall be put away from the reservation without the consent of the 
pareute, which must he given in the presence of an agent. To get this consent in the 
presence of an agent sometimes requires the parent to travel a hundred miles or 
more, which is often a great hardship as well as an expense. Many times, too, the 
agents would rather retain the older children upon the reservation than send them 
away. The agents of the nonreservatiou schools, therefore, find it dtfBcult to secure 
new recruits for their schools. Sometimes, too, the agents of two or three schools 
oome to the same agency and there compete for the children. This is apt to canae 
one agent to extol t^e merits of his school at the expense of the merits of another 
Bchoof The Department is now arranging for a system of regular transfers by its 
own officers, which will do away with the chief difficulties that 1 have been reciting. 

There is a great deal more to be done in eveiy ditectioa. I am aware that your 
fundamental principle is one law fur all, for ludian and white man alike ; and thie I 
have no doubt is a most excellent principle, an excellent aim. It is the one aim to 
which all onr work should tend; bnt before this can be made the rnleof our present 
work with the Indians much will have to be done. We shall have to educate pnbllo 
opinion among the whites before we can do it safely. The Indian may be wilUng to 
oome under the law of the white man; but is the white man ready to receive him 
and to administer that law impartially f I am inclined to donbt it; and I think a 
cmsade will have to be undertaken, largely by you, tu secure that condition of pub- 
lic opinion among the white people iu the States of Indian reservations before this 

n be safely done. The law is frequently now applied in States in the vicinity of 
o asto rob and debauch the Indian. He is a AiU citizen when he wants 
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to drink whisky. If the agent trieB to prevent hint from driuking whisk>' iome 
white lawyer is at haud to help the Indian get the whiskj-, and same court ready to 
help the lawyer. He is a full r-itizen when he wishes to escape the nieahes of the 
law because of illegal marriage. If be has put his hrst wife away anil has taken 
another wife, and is thereby in tronble, some lawyer is quite ready to show him the 
way by which he ca^ escape the penalties of the law; and he is made a fnll-Heilged 
□itizen for this purpose. So the law is administered in an improper fashion, because 
public opinion is not educated. This is one of the things to be done by you. To see 
that the law Is adniiDistered properly for the Indian is as important as anything that 
can be done for him. 

One thing that should be done is to devise some way to help the young Indians. 
It is only a half step to send the Indian to school and give him an education. It 
seems sometimel almost cruel to give him an education and then turn him adrift and 
tell him to help llimeelf, sink or lloat, in conditions which all but ouipet his sinking- 
Yon might see to it that here and there an educated Indian, a young man or woman 
who desirea to work among white people, finds work. You might see tii it that the 
industries of the Indians in their reservations are made living industries— that the 
blanket making of the Navajoes, the pottery, the beadwork, basket and mat weav- 
ing, etc., of other tribes, find a market. With some effort these tribes mijiht be 
made self-snstaining. These yonog Indians do not know how to help themselves. 
They have learned to speak English away f^m the reservations, bnt when they 
letnm to the reservations they have nu use for English. They Ijave learned to respect 
work, and they retnrn to conditions where work is not respected and where there is 
no opportunity for work. If you will seek a way to improve these conditions I have 
no doubt you will find it. 

Then we must have legislation, strong, cunrageons, vigorous, from Congro»e, which 
will protect the young Indian against the old. Certain practices of the old Indians 
must be discountenanced and discontinued. The courage that is needed for legisla- 
tion can come tlirough you, and can come to Congress only through such agencies as 
you may set iu motion. The Senators and Representatives of the country must be 
instructed by yau to see to it that the firm legislation which is needei\ shall lie 
secured. 

Then we want to husband the^ains that we have now in making the Indian service 
thoroughly nonpartisan. Civil-service regulations have done much good in this 
direction, ^!ome of the methods may be blnudeting, but great good has been got 
;^m it, and it should be extended over eveiy position in the Indian school seriice. 
At present we have two classes of employees — those who come from the civil service, 
selected because of their presumed efficiency and kept there because of it, and a 
nnmber of^others, a part of whom at least are selected and kept in the service through 

Satronage. These two sets of employees are naturally antagonistic. Some good 
'iends think it wonld be better to have all Ihe positions under patrnnaije tbau to 
have a portion under patronage and a portion nniler civil service. Of course, we do 
not wish to take any snch step, for it would be a step backward. It is expedient 
that we keep what we have gained, and that we render these gains effective by 
adding unto them. 

You can do mnch in this direction, and I hope you will do it. I hope you will see 
to it that the Members of Congress demand that they be deprived of the imee- 
ttonable privilege to influence appointments in the Indian Office, and that all these 
offices l>e filled on the basis of efllclency alone. We want permanency of policy in 
the Indian work. The practice of changing with every change of Administration is 
most pernicious. A change of policy implies always a loss of eft'ectiveness for a 
period. There should be as much permanency in the Indian Oi^ce and its methods 
as there is in the office of the Commissioner of Education. That is practically out 
of politics. If you can help to take the Indian Office out of politics yon will have 
assured continuous and rapid progress. 

Another point to be gained is the placing of the spirit of motherhood upon the 
throne in the Indian work. It is not there now. You have heard to-day of the field 
matrons. I think we have 16 field matrons in the service now; but we have more 
than tenfold this number of farmers who teach the men how to run their farms, 
how to breed cattle, etc. If I had the choice between these two good things, a 
eorps of Indian farmers to help teach men the care of the field and a corps of matrons 
to teach the women, I would take the latter. If I were compelled to give up either, 
I would give up the men. It is the women among the Indians as among us who give 
shape and direction to the well-being of the family, and indirectly to the social 
development of the whole community. The greatest obstiacle which the educated 
Indian finds in the roMrvation is not the conservatism of the men, but the conserva- 
tism of the women. The Indian mother must be tanght by field matrons how to 
receive these returned educated boys and girls in the way in which they shontd be 
received, to help them make use of all they bring back with them. The appropriation 
for field matrons by Congreas should be extended tenfold at least. I hope you will 
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bring this about. The Indian Office baeflbonn its appreciation of m itherhood in its 
edacational work. Tbe matron's position has been lifted within two jears to a 
higher place of (lignity. On every occasion it bag asliod Congress for more field 
matrons. More good results right at tbe heart of tbe work will Aow from this oom- 
ing iu of tbe utotberty inUnence than from aoytbing else tbat can l>e done. Com- 
pared with that all else is exleruul, for that is at the heart of things. I would ask 
Cuut to forget that upon yon rests larjiely the respimsibilitj of securing this great 
u for the iudian educational work. The people look largely to you for gaidauce 
and direotiou. 
Tbe foUowing address was given; 

THE RELATIOS OF WCIIOOL EDUCATION TO THK WORK < 



In the first place, I ask you to oonsidar for a moment what ecbool education is 
doing for our nation. In our time we have established a free democracy, and a free 
democracy van only rest on oonuerted action on the part of the people. It must be 
a community guveriied by public opinion. You can not have a, large people gov- 
emed by public opinion unless yon can have the same topics, tbe same qnestions. 
the same subjects, appealing to their minds daily. They must all consider these 
questions, niiderstund tbe reasons and arguments, pro and con, urged in the case of 
each. This, yon Bee,iiaiplieH a newspaper civilization. It is impossible to have a 
large, free democracy witliout a newspaper civilization. You can have a small one — 
on Athens or Rome or New York or Boston — without telegraphs, railroads, or steam- 
ships. Any metropolitan city could be a democracy, having a public opinion to 
govern it. The ideal of one class of the citizens eould be oommunioated readily to 
the other classes iu such a city, so there would be relatively the same progress on the 
part of all classes in the formation of opinions leading to action. But yon can not 
nave a larse nation, settled over a wide estent of territory, a democracy, unless you 
have a newspaper civilization. 

Seeing this necessity of general education to a free goveninieut, we look over this 
country to the North and to tbe South and ask ourselves: Are all the people that 
form this nation coming within tbe influence of a newspaper civilixatioD t Are they 
learning to read, and what do they read after they have learned how t Is tbe news- 
paper reaching these people? We tind, taking tbe statistics of the whole nation, 
that the average amoacit of schooling which each individual gets is four and three- 
tenths years of two hundred days each. As four years is tbe aiiionnt of the primary 
education in tbe large cities, four and three-tenths years of two bundreil days as the 
average cducatiou of the whole population is little more than a primary education. 
That is the average of tbe schooling of the whole United States. This is barely suf- 
ficient to bring tbe population within the influence of the newspaper and its versions 
of public opinion, so that they can discnss tbe facts on which public opinion is based. 
An ability to read and write, a smattering of geography and arithmetic, constitute 
the meager outllt furnished by tbe schools ; but even this is sufficient to make the 
newspaper available, and, once the habit of dsilv reading is formed, the individual 
is at school for the rest of his life, and will contiuuc his growth, although it be not 

The paper is reenforced by the book and the magazine, l>ut I use the word 
" newspaper " to inrlnde all forcns of the printed page. 

Now, we are getting this small period of schooling, and ne are pretty well satisfied 
with the fact that all sections of the United States are getting so much of education, 
lliis average amount of schooling — counting all the schools, public and privat-e — 
comes nearly as low as two years in the States having only rural populations and as 
high as six years in the States with the most urban populations. Massachusetts 
alone baa nearly seven years of two hundred days each as the average quota for 
each. Of the colored people and the white people of the South, 2^ per cent, or 
mure than oue-tifth of the whole population, visit schools within the year; but the 
average attendance is not so long as in the North — not so long in the rural districts 
as in the urban. As the urban districts increase the length of the school session 
increases. But the South is doingwonderfnl work in that line, in giving its children 
the ability to read and write, and to make them interceted in the doings of the 
nations of the world — interested in knowing every morning what tbe daily newspaper 
says about sueb doings, and in knowing what is thought abont those doings at the 
South and at the North, and what is thought of those things further otf— in Oieat 
Britain and in the civilized world of to-day. They are holding np a mirror to the 
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whole world by means of the uewepapar. That nuiror ehows what movements are 
goiug on, The; know what U in the woild mind by th» time they have QniBhed 
bieakfoBt, and tbey take tbia not hi view with tbem to the daily work. It forme the 
ttaple of oonversation ineteod of that village gossip which once monopolized their 
attention. World gossip forms the topic of coDvereation of this people as they meet 
»t their places of yoik. 

So there goes on this great process of forming pahlic opinion for the whole nation, 
on the part of each community and on the part of each school district. This is the 
seneiatioa and ilifTusiou of public opinion. This is what education in general is 
doing — bringing the person into a position to see the world processes, or into the 
epical view of fife. 

The Indian, if there is any people that might be called epical, is an epical person. 
He trains himself for war. He has no occupation except bunting, and that is some- 
thing that will make for bis training as a soldier. The Indian woman eheerfnllv 
consents to be the person who looks after the family and the industries of oivil 
■ooiety. She has charge of the diverse occupations of preparing food, clothing, and 
shelter. She has a little help from the old men and from the children, but very little 
tram the male children, because she wishes her sons to grow up warriors, and not 
drudges. A sou should not be a person that knows anything abnut industry. The 
Indian warrior is an epical individual, dealing only with the institntion of the State 
t&e function of the preservation of the sooial whole, the nation, and not allowing, 
the individual welfare or the interests of the family or of productive industry to 
claim his daily care; and the great task of onr missionary education is to bring him 
vhere we stand now in social evolution. We went through that trihal stage onoe, 
wbon all men were interested in carrying on war. It is necessary that a population 
sbonld have at all times an epical fuuotion, a care for the nation and for world affaire: 
bat the advance in onr race has been i'rom the stai;e when the men were all epical 
and the women were antiepicul, or mere bonaehold drudges, to the epoch wherein 
we are all epical in our daily lives. The person wbo reade the daily newspaper, who 
Bees before him the whole world in its process of development, wbo discusses the 
movement of nations instead of village gossip, he is epical enough, and more than 
enough, to make up for the loss of that empbasLs laid by the savage man on the 
epictH vocations of bunting and war which be follows in the patriarchal state. This 
point is to be kept in mind in dealing with the races that belong to lower stadia of 
civilization. 

When we began in this Christian movement — this missionary movement — twenty 
centuries ago, there was proclaimed with trunpete to the world that new ideal, 
that all men are of one blood, all men made by God, and made with infinitely impor- 
tant souls; that men are not mere brains, not mere physical organizations, not even 
nerves, but they are souls, and souls worth saving, and to be helped to grow into 
the image of God. Through this the idea of human progress came into the world. 
With it grew philanthropy, the feeling that, if all other people besides oorselves 
have souls, we must help to save those souls; we must bring them to our i<1eal, and 
to onr civilization. But that is a very slow matter — this growth of the new 
humanity, this change from old to new ideals. There was not a change in the 
essence of philanthropy, because it was that same altmistic ideal from the begin- 
ning,' but there was great difference in methods of work. At first it was believed 
that, if we could only get the bare idea of Christianity into the sonl, it would save 
it. It is true that it will save in the long run, bat it will not save this generation- 
It may save a whole generation ten generations hence. The progress in the develop- 
ment of Christain and civilizing means or methods is a progress from doing the thing 
inalump — a mere teaching of the abstract idea— toward a more concrete method; 
the taking of the idea and working it out in all departments of life, thus saving 
this generation instead of the tenth, generation from this. Instead of leaving the 
eavage to work out his ialvation from the abstract fonnula of Christianity, we ilnd 
it better, according to new methods, to transform his iudustries, his fashions of cloth- 
ing, his buildings, his dietary. We teach bim to read, and give bim literature that 
wQI fill his mind with the thoughts and observations and feelings that our civilized 
white people harbor in their minds. 

We have listened this evening to an interesting account from Dr. Hailmann of the 
means by which oiviliiation and education are being brought to the Indian to save 
him in this generation, not ten generations hence. It is seeking not to destroy, bnt 
to save the whole Indian race. It is trying to educate it, so that even this generation 
will be of some use to ns, and so that the red people will move on with us toward 
civilization. Tliis, in brief, is the progress that education and philanthropy have 
made in two thousand years. 

The new philanthropy keeps its eye flsed on self-help, and is not goiug to interfere 

unless it can help a person to help himself. This is the philanthropy which we can 

claim to be right. It is the most egotistic attitudein the world — this assumption of 

onrs that we nave a superior clvillzatlou^an less we have an ultimate and indubitable 
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ba«tB fot it. Only on this condition bave we the risht to take the red and yellow 
and black races and brin); them to unr atandard and pnt tbem on oar pedestal ot 
oifillzation. What is our ultimate srouud tor this? We deliue onr position hj 
-affltminK that that is the highest civilization which prodnces a great social whole, 
and at the eaoie time produces in the Individual witblu it a conscious poHseselon of 
it all. The wliole Hhall reenJorce the self-help of each. It Is not sufficient to have a 
sreat Hocial whole which dors not give to each iodividoal freedom. Our civiJizo- 
uon, oa it has grov-n in citit^a. has grown into this idea of making a nation or state 
which demands that the ludividual citizen shall be educated. Hut oar ulvilizatlon 
has come (u this pniut where we are forced to aaj, as I have UoDe jost now, tbat wb 
could not continue this civilization of ours unless we educate the individual up t« 
the point of being tutluenced, and influenoinn liimeelf, by public opinion. We have 
oome to thai point wherein the ^ood of Ihe whole, the strength of tbe whole, depend 
on the elevation of the individual. 

Ib yoor Indian at that poiutT No; he is at the tribal stngc. He is at the patri- 
arohalatage. CivilizatioDlielow the patriarchal etagnwonld not be above the bmtw. 
Above that conies tbe village commnnity, and muny who believe in Bocialism would 
like to have ne go back to that. Above tbe village community comes fendaliem, 
wherein the individual is ground into snbordi nation, so that division of labor can 
be established. No yellow race has pawed through it. The block race has not 
mssed through it except as it has come into the house of bondage. The nations *t 
£DTop« and America have passed through it. It is a great thing to go through theee 
stages. But shalt we say to the tribal people that they shall not come to these higher 
things unless they pass through all the intermediate stages, or can we leach tliem 
directly these higher things, and sai'e them from the slow progress of tbe agesf In 
tbe light of Christian civilization we say there is a method ot* rapid progress. Edu- 
oatiun has become of great potency in our hands, and we believe that we can now 
vicariously save them very much that the white race has had to go through. Look 
at feudalism. Look at the village community stage. Look at it as it still exists in 
the Eussian mir. We have been throngh thesi: things. We have had our tribulation 
with them, tiutwesay tolowerraces: Wecan helpyou ontof these things. We can 
help you to avoid the imperfect stages that follow themonthe wav to our level. Give 
us your children and we will educate them in the kindergarten aniCiu the schools. We 
win give them letters, and make them ac<(aaintedwith the printed page. With these 
comes emancipation from [nere personal aathority, from the authority of the master, 
from the authority of the overseer and the oracle. With these com^s the great 
emancipation, and tbe school shall give you that. We know that you are an epical 
race, but we must destroy your ideals in that respect. There are to be no more 
beautiful tribal relations, Yon will need not only education in letters, which has 
such significance, but you have to correct also your tribal notions of industry. The 
Indian woman must see to it that it Is desirable that her child shall learn some man- 
ual industry, and not feel her old-time horror if her child shall not be a warrior. 

A friend of mine living in the Indian Territory told me of an Indian woman, some- 
what feeble, who hod to go nearly half a mile tu get a bucket of water; and on one 
occasion he had said to her with some wrath, " Why don't you make that lazy boy 
(ahoy of about 12) go and draw your water for you f" She drew herself up prondly, 
and said, "Do you suppose I would let my son do such things as that t" She wanted 
him to be a warrior. Yon seewhat radical changes in social ideas these people have 
to make. Yon have to educate them in the matter of civil society and in the indus- 
tries as well as in letters, and that is precisely what is being done. We must give 
them industries, we mnst give them laws. 

But, also, into industry comes Christianity, which is not merely a religion but an 
ideal of life penetrating the whole social struotnre. There is a Christian ideal of the 
funily that no other religion ever had. There is an ideal of civil society. It took 
ns many hundred years to adjust onr civil society to the Christian ideal. We have 

St very nearly to it In our indnstries. When we sit down at oor table and eat 
ings that oome from all partsof the world, that is a veritable sacrament. We come 
into conscious relation with all peoples. 

No other religion could possibly have the Christian ideal of civil society. In the 
Christian ideal of the relation of Bach man to his fellow-man, each one does work 
for the world market and accepts mankind's contribntion in return ia food, clothing, 
Uid shelter. He takes all that he wears and eats Irom his fellows, and gives to them 
though the world market his little mite toward the feeding and clothing of others. 

In dealing with the lower races — we call theiu lower races, let us say lower civili- 
Efttions—we mnst see to it that the family ideal is a Christian ideal, and that the 
industries are based on that, too, so that the individual gives to and receives from 
tlie world market. 

We most bring not only agriculture, mannfaetures, tmd oommeree into the life of 
the Indian, but we must throw open every side of clviliEation — the urban side aa well 
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as tb« mral side— and impreBB on tkim tbe fact that man bne conqnered nature, and 
does not need to give 99 per cent of his labor to the soil. Ho can give 50 per cent to 
agricaltnre, and have 50 per ceut devoted to man nf 'acta res and commerce, and inter- 
com mnnicat I on and culture. B; macbiner; in the next century it will take only 10 
per cent to procnre the raw material; and 90 per cent of industry will go to tlie 
elaboration of these thinjcs— to turninj; them into comfort and means of spiritual 
insight and commanication with out fellow-meu. That is the trend of civilization. 

Toeu, natural science is also a Christian thing. TheHiudu could not make natural 
soieuce, because his absolute principle (Braiim) is a formlese Leing, and any con- 
sciousnefs or self-knowledge is to him disease. He thinks we should get rid of tb« 
consciousness of self; all nature is to faim an illusion. All things that he sees are 
illusions. So he does not inventory tliem. 

You come next iu your education of the Indian to the idea of the state — that the 
individual shall not only belcmg to the state, but shall have his own individual 
identity left iutaiit as ftee political opinion and as independent citizen, We have 
to bring the Indinn into that conaciouaness. If we waut to elevate lower civiliza- 
tions into our own standard, they must be brought in iu this way— the Christian 
idea of the family, of society, of the state, and ot the church must become theirs by 
adoption ; for the Christian idea is the idea that rests at the bottom of all our seoa- 
lar life. But that fundaraeutal idea lias to be organized into manifold educational 
processes, and the new philanthropy and the new education are trying to accomplish 
all this. The old philanthropy was correct in principle, but it did not know how to 
invent methods. Look at the history of the missions of the Jesuits. They took 
their lives in their hands iu Asia aud America bearing the crosa of Christ to savage 
peoples, showiu); their zeal, showing wonderful zeal aud piety. We must all respect 
and honor them from the bottom of our hearts for their earnestness and self-sacri- 
fice, even if we do not respect their methods. What became of the Indians whom 
they converted? They vanished from the planet. Or at least they have made little 
or no contribution to civiliKatiou, because they have not entered into the process of 
world commerce. They held them up white they had them on their hands, but they 
did not help them to help themselves. A civilization that will help people to help 
themselves is what we want. 

Men nre not saved by communities, by congregations, by peoples. They aresaved 
individually. Each individual is a center of self- activity, to grow eternally into 
the image of iHod and into the holiness of God, or wither and go the other way. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, who had been requested by the business committee to pre- 
pare a minnte respecting those members of the conference who had died during the 
year, presented the following paper, accompanying it with a few remarks in bonoi 
of those mentioned in it: 

"We, members of the Lake Mohonk Conference, here record our profound apjire- 
ciation of the character and services of those Christian philanthropists who during 
the past year have been called ftom their work with us to the larger work where- 
with God rewards those of His children who have been faithful in His service on 
earth. Their presence with us was an encouragement, their example remains as an 
inspiration, and their vacant places call us to greater fidelity and greater enthusi- 
asm in the service which they have left. 

"Prof. Charles C. Painter for many years represented at Waehiugton the opinions 
of philanthropic and Christian coworkers in the cause of the Indian, and fnlfllled 
his always difficult and often thankless task with keen vigilance, tireless energy, 
good judgment, aud unfailing tact. The generally cordial cooperation between gov- 
ernmental and voluntary agencies in behalf of the Indian has been largely due to 
him. 

"Judge William Strong brought to the solution of onr difBcnIt problems a wide 
and varied legal learning and a judicial temper ripened by years of experience on 
the bench. But, more than that, his singular purity of character endowed him with 
an illnniinating intellect, so tliat he enabled us to see the eternal principles of jus. 
tice which underlie but often seem obscured by legal precedents. Thus, he threw 
upon the future a clear and true, becanee divine, light iirom the experience of the 

"In Henry O. Houghton's New England character the sentiment of philanthropy 
became a principle of life which was united with great bnsiness sagacity. His clear 
and unselfish judgment oft«n guided this conference to .just and wise conclusions, 
and made him, althongh his public participation in its deliberation was not Iteqnent, 
one of our most trusted counselors. 

"We record, also, our appreciation of the services of thres earnest and efficient 
women — Mrs. Cornelia De Witt Plummec, Mrs. Mary Amanda Greene, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Eliot Bullard— whose cooperation, rendered chiefly in fields outeide this confer- 
ence, have contributed more than we realize to the snceess already achieved in ^e 
cause of Indian emancipation." 
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It is a great pleusne to be able to Bay a wonl about ooe cuDceming whom it ia poa- 
■ibl« to speak iinreaeTTedly, withont fear either of doing violence to one's Renie of 
exact truthfutneHs on the one band oi, on the other hand, of aaying that irhich might 
be pronounced fiilsome praiiie. We are all iaterested in what has be«n Haid coDcem- 
ing Justice Stron;: as a member of thia conference, as a, friend of tbe IndLao, and a8 
ft philanthropist in every service. No man can be all these apart from his general 
character, apart from the totality of his life. It haa been one of my grea!«st priTi- 
legea to be intima1«ly aaaoclHted with Jastice Strong for the paat nine years. Of bis 
legal talents and attalnmeuts othera are more competent to spe^k. Of bia gr«at 
learning in other tlelda, eapecially in the field of theology, in whirh lawyers, as a 
Tale, do not widely enter, I can apeak from personal knowledjje. Justice Strong vaa 
•a eminent a theologian, thongb not ao diatinguiaheil, as he waa a Jnrist. I have 
known few, even in that profesaion which calls upon men to make the Bible their 
constant study, so familiar not only with ail its grsat principles, but with all ita 
history, and with ita very langna^. I have often said that tbe more intimate my 
knowledge of him became the more I felt thai he was as nearly flawless as it is poa- 
alhle for a human lieing to become. Yon may regard that aa strong language; but 
I use it deliberately, and believe every syllable to be trne. Many of yon remember 
his singularly beautiful face, his m^jeatic bearing, his most coidinl and hearty man- 
ner; and these were true ontward Indications of the inner man. He was all that he 
looked. A more bumble, inare aimple-minded, more transparently trnthfut character 
it would be impossible, I am sure, anywhere to find. A more simple faith in the 
Lord Jeans Christ and a more profound conviction of the power of Christ's grace to 
aave the human soul, whether tbe soul of the aavage or the soni of tbe man who haa 
reached the higher degree of civilizatiou, I have never met, and never expect to meet. 
In every relation in life, as liuebHnd and father, as friend aud neighbor, aa officer of 
the Christian Churob, as filling one of the highest positions in the gift of a great 
nation, in political life, as a member of society at the National Capital, Justice Strong 
stood i>reemiDeDt. It was this combination of splendid characteristics, this group- 
ing ofsuch great qualities, that made him here at this conference, as it made him 
everywhere, the force that yon knew bim to be, tbe dropping out of which is so dis- 
tinct and so great a loss to us at the National Capital and to the total force of Christian 
thought, purpose, and action in this land. At the head of such great organizations 
aa the American Tract Society and tbe American Sunday School Union, withont tho 
slighest tinge of sectarianisin, withont the slightest show of sectionalism. Justice 
Strong worked quietly, faithfully, indefaiigabl^, np almost to tbe last hours of that 
nnnsnally long life. And while we at the National Capital felt that it was a hard- 
ship that he must die away from home, still, if that must be bo, I know of no place 
whence his spirit might more fitly take its flight than from the summit of these 



, rising majestic from tbe surrounding valleys, even aa his character 
towered above the characters of common men. He bas gone to an ampler place and 
ft greater service — to bis etemarreward. May we be able to follow bim as he fol- 
lowed Christ. 

Tbe minntes presented by Dr. Abbott were then unanimously adopted. Adjourned 
at 10.16 p. m. 

THIRD SESSION. 

Thdrsdat Mokning, Ocloier 10. 
After prayer and sinidng, the morning session was called to order by President 
Gates, who introduced Hon, D, M, Browning, Commiaaionec of Indian Aftairs, in the 
following words; 

"How the teaching of our Divius Master tnrns on family life! No wonder that 
those who have stndied thia Indian life most thoughtfully for ten or twelve years 
. feel that, to begin with, they must have homes. It ia no wonder that we think it 
wortJl while to fight, and to fight with aome energy, for the breaking up of the tribal 
dea and the aetting up of the home. The legislattoD that waa secured for that and 
has been tested for some years. We were not foolish enough to believe that it was 

Eerfectly wise. Our business committee has deemeil it best to discuss the severalty 
iw, what it haa done for the Indian, and what we need etill to do to remedy ita 
def^ts and to meet any evils which may have been niade patent by its operation. 

"The committee has invited tbe Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Browning, to 
open the disonssion. It la a source of great satisfaction that Commisslouer Brown- 
ing is with ns." 



., C"itK>^li. 
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THB OBSTACLES IN THE WAT, 

Mk. President, Ladies, and Oentlbubn: Aftur the beantifiil openinc eieroiMS 
that we have had it is the more enibaiT»B«iiig tu me to present, as I nave been 
rsqneBt«d to do, the obstaclns iu the way of allotment of lands in severalty, beoanM 
I would rather present the brigbt side of tbioes. 

Before taking np that subject I wish briefly to make ooe or two enplunations. 
He. Smiley has made an admirable report ae to the coudttion of the Pyriuuiil Lak« 
and Walker River Indiana, and the injuatioe that would be done these Indiana if 
their present condition should be changed by »ii<^h legislation as has been proposed. 
1 have taken tbat excellent report, and improved the tone of ni; annaal leporl by 
incorporating th;it into it. It appears not aa an appendix, bat ae a (ptotation ; and 
the attention of CongreBs is called to it as showing tbe condition of those Indians, 
in case there shonld be an attempt to revive the legislation proposed. 

Mr. Harvey, who presented well what be ascertained among tbe N'avajoes, mad* 
some reference to the neeils of the field matron who is engaged in the work there. 
The field-matron work has lieen appreciated bv the Indian linrean anil the Depart- 
ment, and we have insisted upon increaaed appropriations to carry on tbat work. 
Until the 1st of Jnly we bad the meager sum of $5,000 for this entire work. Now 
we have $IO,IX>0, and we are aHking for another increase. 

The expenditure of this money is practically supervised bj a gooil woman in my 
onjce, whom many of yon know. Miss Cook; and 1 believe that it is being woU 
expended for tbe civilization of the Indians. But Miss Cook has said to the ladies 
who are interested in the Indians, "You ahonld belp our field matron;" and the 
asHOciatioD of which Mrs. Quinton is president and the anxiliary aaBociattODS and 
some of the chnrob aasuciationa have been allowed to select practically the women 
who should be appointed field matrona. Laat year to aelect eight field matrone and 
pay tbem their lialariea was all tbat we could do with the appropriation allowed. 
It wonld not permit buying bora i a and buggies, medicines, and other thinga. If w« 
had done that we conid have hitd only three or four A«ld matrons. Theae oaaocio- 
tiona have, there (ore, anp]ilied theae things, and I believe it is a good work. In most 
inatances they have reaponded cheerfully. It has been auggested that money should 
be placed in tbe hands of the field matrons for these necesasiiea. That we wonld 

fladly do, but it ia impossible with tbe appropriations we have. Moreover, unleas a 
eld matron waa a disbursing ofltcer under bonds, Govemraent funda conid not ba 
placed in her handa for distribution. That mnat be the work of the agent. 

Couiing now to thia qnestion of the allotment of land iu severalty, it ia an impor- 
tant question, and one m which yon are mnch iuterestfcd. While lliere are obstacles 
in the way of oonsnmmating what you expected would result at once from tbe break- 
ing ap of tribal relations and having the Indians become citizens and relieved from 
(Wency sapervision, there are no obataclea that prevent as from continuing the work. 
Ixiose who believed it could be accomplished at once are doubtlesa disappointed. 
Some fuilber legialatinn is needed, bnt the allotments have gone on. The reserva- 
tions must be gradually broken np and tribal relations disrupted. 

During tbe past year allotments have been completed among the Nez Perces, the 
Yanktuns of South Dakota, the Kickapoos in the Southwest, the Siletz Indians in 
Oregon, and among some of the Cbippewaa in Wisconsin and Mlchigiin. Tbe work 
of allotment has progressed on other reservations. 

Some of tbe obstacles in tbe way of accomplishing what was desired I will state 
briefly. Mitch of the bind that has been set aside for tbe Indians is not good 
agricnltural land, suited for fnrming purpoaea. In tbe Dakotas it ia good grazing 
land, but not suited to the raising of com. While the soil would raise wheat if they 
bad rains, yet about one crop in thne or four ia as much as can be expected ; and 
these Indians ninat be made self- supporting by raising cattle. They are making 
progress iu this, even though tbe lands have not been allotted. 

Another obstacle has been alluded to by Dr. Riggs; and tbat is, when tbe lauds 
Are allotted to the Indians and they become citizens, under the law tbe lands are not 
taxable for twenty-five years, and, while they are made citizens nnd entitled to tbe 

Soteotion of the courts, with a right to sue and to have school privileges, theso 
ings have been dented theui by their lellow-citizeus. Tbey have said, "We can 
not give you court privileges or schooling, for the reaaon that we get no taxea IiTjni 
you/' The law is ample to protect Cbeui in this regard ; but it takes an extraordinary 
efibrt to secure theae rights and privileges, because public sentiment is in opposition 
to the law. This might be remedied by legislation. Whore lands are allotted to ft 
tribe of Indiana, and there are surplus lands tii be sold, have the money arisitig from 
the sale placed in the treaaitry, and such portion of it taken and paid to the munici- 
palities as would be equivalent to the money tti at would liavebeen raised by taxation. 
It would not do to t!ax the landa of the Indian. If you did. they would soon lose 
tiieii homes. Bnt with some degree of right the people round them say, "We haTa 
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to establish our boLddIb and to pay the teacliera and other ex{>ei)8eB; and, if the 
Indians are to come in, we ought tu ^et some assistance in doing it." 

Now, there is muie chadow of right in this, Ijecause a, reservation may cover several 
townsliips and almost a county, and the expenses mnst be carried on. I amof uptoion 
that, if the Goveinmenl (iom trust funds oi other funilH would pay a earn equivalent 
to the unionnt that would he received from taxation, it would be but juBt to the peo- 
ple, and would secure to the Indians the rights that they are entitled to. 

The supervision of an agent over Indians after they have received their allotments 
in some cases is absolutely uecessary. Some have siippoaed that, alter allotments 
were made and tlie Indians became citiieos, ihe aj-ents should be taken away. Bnt 
the Indian has been sustained by the Government until he is like a child; and just 
when he is being phiced on his feet as an inde]iendent citizen is the time that he most 
needs the assistauce of the Departniont. We have found that at such a time we need 
to increase the number of formers and aesistaut farmers, so that the Indians can be 
helped to put in their com, Hx their fences, build tUeir houaes, etc., and that this 
should be carried on for three or fonr years, or rren longer, till they learn how to 
aland without asslst^ice. 

The leasing qneslion oomes up in this connection. At the last session of Congress 
the law was changed as to the leuaing of land ; and it was provided that land might 
be leased thront;h the Departnieut where an Indian allottee, because of a)ce, disa- 
bility, or inability, could not ptrsonally, and with bttieflt to himself, cultivate it, 
etc. While this enlarges the class of allottees who may lease, the indiscriminate leas- 
ing of lands baH not been permiiied, for the reason that it would defrat the purpose 
of the act providing for allotiuents ; that is, to make a home for the Indians. 

Two and a half years ago, when Captain Beck was assigned to the duties of agent 
for the Omahas and Winnebagoes, he found that the lan<& belonging to the Indians 
bad been leased by a company without regard to the Depaitment, and that 50,000 
ftcres of very valuable land had been secured by promising to give the Indiaus a 
small amount per acre, and that this company sublet it at $1.50 or $2.50 au acre in 
■orue cases, so that it was a very truitfnl source of revenue to the company, and the 
Indiana were beiuf; deprived of the use of tlieir lands. Captain Beck gave these 
men notice that they could not remain; that the Indians, though citizens, could not 
■ell their land, and therefore could not euonmber it with leases, nnlees those leases 
■were made in the regular way, under the agent and with the approval of the Depart- 
went. This was contested by the company; and it has been iu the courts most of 
the time since, though the decisions have been in favor of the Department, and 
many of the lessees have l>een removed. It is hoped that in a little while tbey will 
»11 be removed, aud the land restored to the Indians, and that, where leases are 
made, they wilt be madethrough the Department. 

Senator Dawes, who is the father of the severalty a:t, has no duabt had it said to 
bim that the act has not worked well, and th»t it is almost a foilure because of tbe 
Cailnre of allotments to improve the condition of the Cheyeuucs aud Arapahoes, It 
has been said to me that their lands weie allotted before the Cheyenues and Arapa- 
hoes were prepared, that the In<lians did not go on their allotments, and that they 
were really in worse condition than they were before allotmuots were made. I do 
not know whether they knew where their allotments were. It was found necessary 
to continue issuing them rations, and an appropriation wa« made by Congress to 
assist them. 

But that condition is rapidly changing, and those Indians are in. better condition, 
now than ever before. Captain Woodson, acting agent, has said to them, " None of 
Ton can have a money payment nnlcss you go ou your allotment and make a home;" 
but he also agreed that if tbey would do this he wouM appoint carpenters to help 
build their house:*, furnish lumber, help tha farmers, and pnt thecn in a conJition to 
be independent and self-supporting. This he has said with the approval of the 
Department. He has done his work admirably. The improvementof the condition 
of these Indians over what it was three or four years ago is marked and very grati- 
^ing indeed. The Indian now talks about "my farm" and "m.y house," and he 
IcaowB where be lives. The carpenters have assisted about building houses, aud 
orchards are being pnt out, aud in three or four years they will no longer need to ba 
under the control of the Department. That was an exceptional cose, but it has been 
tbe moai difficult that we have had to deal with. 

I will also say that among tbe Cheyeunes and Arapahoes the amount allotted au 
Indian family makes a large farm. If the Indian has a wife and two or three chil- 
dren he gets 160 acres, which makes a farm much larger than an ordinary white man 
eould cultivate himself profitably. The land being rich, it was thought something 
■liould be done with it. So Captain Woodson has arranged it that the Indian shall 
take one allotment aud arrange for a home there. The rest of the land that could 
not be cultivated he has leased to farmers. While the Indian must still work to 
make a living, in the course of three or fonr years he will have a well-improved 
&rm to live upon. We have considered this a just thing to do, and to that extent 
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those leaBBH have been approved, and the nork is going on in that way. Wher« 
there were Borpliis landB we have had them leased, aod paymeDt has been in th« 
way of improvemeiitB, so that alter three or foar years tbe Iiidiaii will have a good 
home and no excuse for not remaiaiug on his land. 

The most seriona obstacle in tlie way of having lucliane become independent and 
self-Bopporting is the advantaKe that has been taken of them by those wlio have 
lived around them and some so-called lawyers. They advised the Indian when he 
has received bis land in severalty, that the Department has no control of him, and 
that the agent has no right to protect him; and they ask him to go np town and 
have a good time, and buy his goods there and get his whisky when he wunts it. 

I will call attttution to tlie legislation that has been proposed upon the siiliject of 
the sale of whisky to Indians. A bill which was passed by the House at its last 
session, bnt failed of action in the Senate, provides that the penal statute prohibiting 
the sale of whisky to Indians shall apply to al! Indians, including mixed bloods, 
over whom the Govemuient, through its Hepartments, exercises ita guardianship, 
etc. Some courts have held that an allottee, being a citizen, oould purchase liquor. 
This legislation would prohibit such saiea to Indian allottees. 1 thing this legisla- 
tion ought to be enactsil; and, if it meets with your approval, I ask the aid of this 
conference in recommending it to Congress, 

If it could be done, I should advise that some legislation be scouted that would give 
the IJepartmeut the supervising control over In^an allottees until it may be detet- 
mineit that they do not further need this supervision. The only express authority 
that it now has over allottees is the control of lauds and tribal property. If the 
Indian has personal property, there is no one to protect him. In some places the 
people living near want to get his property, and the Indian does not tinow how to 
secure his riifhts in the courts. Lawyers are often on the other side of the qnestion. 
I feel, therefore, that there ought to be someone to advise him. 

These are the only obstacles that 1 see in the way of carrying OD this work, and 
they are being overcome. The only thing that I see that oould be done by legisla- 
tion is the enactment of this bill in regard to the sale of whisky, and perhaps some 
provision that would authorize the Department to have supervision over Indians, 
notwithstanding allotments, for such a length of time — not exceeding three or fonr 
or five years — aa might he necessary to pnt them on their feet and in such condition 
that each one can earn a living. 

There might be some system by which the Government can pay to the States and 
counties the equivalent of the taxation that they would get if these lands were tax- 
ahte. I am not sure but that would be a proper thing to do. It would make these 
people feel that they were getting something from the Indians in the way of (axes, 
and they would more readily accord them the rights of the courts and of attending 
schools. In » great many places they are deprived of these privileges because the 
people will not give them to them. 

The allotment law is not a failure. The obstacles are not such that we can not go 
on even without legislation. We propose to give the Indians all the assistance we 
oon in becoming self -sustaining cltlEens, and we have accomplished it in some places. 
I thank yon for your attention. 



[By Rev. H. B. FrlsaeU.) 

lu discussing the possibility of land in severalty for the Indian, it is necessary 
that we remember that the education of the white is quite as important as that of 
the Indian. Much of barbarism remains in the white race. Last Sunday, as I met 
our Hampton congregation of about 1,000 at its afternoon service — the negro, the 
Indian, and the wbite man together — I told them that we had there one of the 
greatest problems which confront this whole country — that of learning how men of 
different races can live together in peace and mutual helpfulness. The white people 
of this country have not yet learned how to live with those of other races who have 
not had the same opportunities that have been granted to them. I have the greatest 
oonfldeuce in the Dawes hill, and believe in nrgiog the Indian on to citizenship as 
&at as he can go. When the ballot was given tn the negro, many doubted its wisdom. 
Those of us who labor in the South feel that the common sc:hool, now as lirmly estab- 
lished in Virginia as in Maasaohueetts, would never have been possible except foi 
the fact that the negro was given the privilege of voting; and, although be has at 
times been deprived of this privilege, the knowledge on his part, and on the part of 
the whit« man, that he had the right to vote, has made legislation possible iu the 
Bonth, wliioh would otherwise have been utterly impossible. 1 think that some of 
the Western politicians pay more attention to Ihe Indian question to-day than th«y 
would do if it were not understood that in a little while the Indians will become 

The Omaha tribe was one of the first to take up land in severalty, and it has ir»: 
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quently been brought before the conntry to show that land in BBveralt; is a failare. 
But I teel that the trouble is not bo mnch with these Indian people as it is with us 
in whose cbarge they liave been placed. We have expected too much of them. We 
have not giveu them sufficient protection in this most trying period of their history. 
The agent, you will remember, was taken away from them, and we all rejoiced At 
the thought that tbe agency system was about to diaappear, for it collected the 
Indiana about a lertaln spot, caused them to waste much of their time away ftom 
their homes, and was, in many ways, most harmful to them. But the difficulty was 
that, when tliu agent was taken away, nothing was eiven in liis stead. The old 
tribal aysteui bad previously been broken up, and neither the State nor the county 
extended the arm of the law over these people. 

I remember going on to tbe reservation the first Fourth of July after the Dawes 
bill was passed, and meeting some of the old chiefs. A fla^ was raised, and one after 
another rose and spoke, and, pointing to the land, they Siiid: "This is our country." 
We sang together, "My Country, 'lis of Thee," and everything seemed most hopeful 
and bright at that time. Unfortunately, after that the ladies' association, which bad 
sturteil a hospital, was obliged to give it up, and turn it over to tbe Presbyterian 
Church. The mission was burned down, and the Presbyterians were obliged to give 
up a part of their work. So these poor Indians were left without anyone to care for 
tnem or advise them. We thought that the people of Nebraska would step in and 
look after tbem. Some of them have stepped in, hut uot in a helpful way. Aronnd 
tbe reservation have settled men who call themselves grocers, but they are really 
liquor sellers and saloon keepers. They have deliberately set tlieniselves to work bo 
corrupt the Indians, and to get hold of their land as fast as possible, and they have 
succeeded to a great degree. In the town of Pender, on a certain afternoon, after 
the Indians bad received some money, there were so many of them intoxicated that 
they had to be carried off in cartloads. This is not strange. The Indians, by the 
reservation system, have been made mere children. They have looked to the white 
man for counsel and help. They still go to him. Tbey go to these very men who 
are trying to corrupt thorn and to get their laud. Altogether, there haa come about 
a condition of things that is most unfiirtnnate. Women are unsafe on tbe reserva- 
tion. Dance houses have increased in number. But I think I see, even at this dark' 
est moment, a chanjje for the better, and I feel that their present condition is not so 
much the fault of the Indians themselves ae it is our fault. I wish I could make an 
appeal to the Presbyterians. The missionary on the Omaha Reservation is a good 
man, but he is able to do very little. The Presbyterian Church should see that the 
Omaha Reservation lias more help just at this time when the Indian needs help so 
much, especially the help that the church can give. 

Reference has been made b}' the Commissioner to the law against tbe sale of tiqnnr. 
The temperance problem is perhaps just now the most important. Unless we can 
give the Indian strength to resist the temptation of liquor, the whole race will be 
exterminated. 

As I weut over to the Sioux Reservation, where Dr. Riggs bas improved the condi- 
tion of things so much, I found that he had a justice of the peace in his own school; 
and, although the Santees hod been going through tbe same trausitton period as the 
Gmahaa, it has been accomplished much more siitisfactorily because of the influence 
which Dr. Riggs and his helpers have had upon tbe Sioux tribe. When the agent is 
"emoved, there ought to be some one appointed in bis place who shall look after tbe 
Indians. It seems to me strange that tbey have done as well as they have, when we 
consider that tbey have been utterly witliout law. 

THB SKVBRALTV LAW. 
[By Hon. H. L. Daww.) 
The severalty law was both a necessity and an experiment. The Indian was upon 
bis sick bed, and bis friends about him were like the physicians about the sick bed 
of some man nigh unto death whom nothing could save but heroic treatment; and 
that might kill him. He took tbe risk of the severalty law, and he bas survived in 
spite of all the adverse conditions which have surrounded him. Tbe severalty law 
followed the experiment of educating the Inilian. Congress bad begun tbe experi- 
ment of trying for the first time in the history of the Government to take money out 
of its own treasury to educate the Indian. They found, however, that something 
more than mere education was necessary. Tbe Indian could not be civilized or 
Christianiised by mere intellectual training. If he was to become a Christian, self- 
Bopporting citizen of the United States, he must have a home. Yon may train him 
as much as you please. If he bus no home, the more intellectual training you give 
such a tramp, the worse off and tbe greater nuisance be will he in the community. 
The borne is the center of all the civilizing and Christianizing forces by which be 
can be lifted up out of his barbarism into self-supporting Christian citizenship. 
Accordingly, this medicine that was given him was the furnishing him with a home 
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a daD^'uvous experiment. The President who eigaed tbat bill said to ita ftieods 
before he put bis signnture to it; "This if a dangerous e:iperinieut. I do not know 
but it is a necessity. I have ray doubts. I am willing, however, to try it. If the 

. ftiends of the ludian will stand round him daring this experimentul period, and hold 
np hia bands, and euligbten him and encourage bins, 1 will aign tliia bill. But I 
propose, at first, to select one sinjjle reservation of the best quality and of the best 
Kind of Indians; aud I will try tnis experiment on that, and, as it shall work, ao 
will J be guided." 

This was in March. I bappeued to be at the meeting of your conference at the 
Riggs House in Washington the next day.and told you there what the President 
said, and I told .von, by way of caution and exhortation to a greater zeal, what, in 
my opinion, were the obligations that that law rolled upon your shoulders and 
required at your hands, 1 went home, and waa abused by every friend of tbat law 
for decrying it in the presence of the public. 

Now, whiit ia the matter with the lawt la it not enough to say t-o any Indian, 
You may have 160 acres of land for your homef The Government shall hold for you 

. the title to it for twenty-live years. It will covenant to hold it for you and for your 
use, and for nobody's else use, and no contract that you can make, no tax that any 
locality can impose upon it, no lease, mortgage, or lien whatever during that 
twenty-live years shall have the slightest effect on it. Is not that enough f We all 
thouffht so. We thixight we had enacted civilization on to the Indian. We were 
like uie Dutclinieu at Manhattan in the olden time. When they saw English war 
ships sailing up the bay thej met in council aud solemnly resolveil that the Kngllab 
ontcht to be, and the sums hereby are, coni|uered, and tbi'n went off and lighted 
their pipes and folded their arms. Tbat is what we did. Now, what is the matter 
with thia severalty iHvrf It Las fallen among thieves, and there have not been 
enough eooil Samaritans aroun<l to take care of it. Why do I say tbat it has fallen 
among ttiieresT It was necessary to put iuto tbat law this clause: Tbat, after allot- 
ments shall be made npon the reservation the Government is hereby autborized to 
sell what shall be left of these reservations. The men who buy land of the Indians, 
just aa the Commissioner showed you, saw at once their opportunity. If you can 
get the Indian set out in severalty, the white men will get the rest of it, and they 
will not have anything to do but aee to it tbat the rest of it is the beat part of tba 
reaervatiou. 

Instead of trying the experiment upon one single reservation, astbe Preaident 
supposed it would be, when we came to Washington in December, seven reservations 
were in process of Iming allotted; and tlie poor ludliins were crowded out iuto th« 
poorest part of the land, and the white men were gathering uronnil them, aa the 
eagles round a carcass, waiting lor the opportunity to get the liest lauds, Whenth* 
attention of the President wns called to that fact he ordi-red a bait; and tbe Uom- 
missioner of Indian Aftairs of that diiy said. Why, he supposed that the objei^t of 
the law was to set out in severalty all the Indians, and kbII at once tlie rest of their 
laud. We have often heard tbe question discussed here. How soon would you nbol- 
ish the reservation ( We hnd heurd it urt;eii here that we should abolish the reser- 
Tation first and then take care of the Indian afterward. Otiiers wanted to take care 
of the Indian first and abolish the reservation afterward, and not follow the example 
of the school district in Massachusetts, which resolved that it would build anew 
echoolhouae on tlie stmt of the old one, and then resolved to occupy the old one until 
the new one waa built. That was the condition here. When tbat Administration 
passed out of power and tbe next one came in, it was tbe boast and pride of the Sec- 
retary of tbe Interior of that Administration that be bad succeeded iu opening to 
the white men more reservations of tbe Indiana than all hia predecessorspnt together. 
He sent down tothe Cbeyennes iind Arapnhoes aud Wii'hitaa, and made a treaty with 
them; and the stiprilations of the treaty were that they should give To the United 
States all of their land that was left after putting them out iu severalty. When he 
allotted them in severalty, as the ConimissioQer said, 1 do not suppose that any one 
of them ever saw his home or knew what the word meant. Jvhy was that done 
there f It is but a few weeks since I have been inside of that country. I have beard 
the story. They were allotted lands which a great many of them never saw; and 

fon could not find their allotments to-day without a surveyor, and they were blanket 
ndians tbat could no more have been kept in a solitary hotne tlian you could keep 
the eagloa of the air without a cage. 

How did he do itf He gave them a large sum of money, a million and a half dol- 
lars. I have beard, for what was left; and he distributed it per capita among them, 
and now tbe Administration which succeeded him has waked up to tbe necessity of 
taking out of the Treasury a good deal of money to keep tbem from starving. That 
is the way the thieves got hold of this law. 

Now, take these Omahas. How much rosy expectation there was in this assembly, 
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aud all aroDnd, from tlie prospeet of the OmahaH having land allotted to tham! 
And the allotmenta were made with ao much akill and patience and work hy Miss 
Eleteher. When It was done, we turned our backs npon them. Tbey had 50,000 
acres of spare land. They had $90,000 in the treasury, paying 6 per cent interest, 
and we went olf and left them; and the white people built a little town on the 
edge of their reBerratltnt, bo as to have the advantages of trade with these men. 
Then a company was formed to take leases of their laud which vna allotted them 
fer homes. Why, an allottee has oot any title in his land — not a particle. The 
United States is the owner of the laud, aud the United States covenants to keep 
that land for bis sole use and benefit. You do not want to give him any courts to 
enforce bis rightn. You want to make the United States ilo its duty. He could not 
so« a msu for taking possesaion of hie land, because be does not own his laud. It is 
the United States land, and the United States is bound, hy a solemn coveuant, to 
keep it for bis sole use. If the United States will do it« duty in the courts of the 
districts of Nebraska, they will put every one of those intruders olf from tJiat land, 
and put these men back in possession of it. That is wbnt they must do. It is the 
&ult of the administration of Indian affairs from begiuoing to end. I am not oriti- 
«isiug Govemnient ofBcials. I think there has been more fault in that Administra- 
ti«n with which I have more affinity than I have with this, and 1 am glad to hear , 
■nch encouraging things from this Administration. I believe it ia honestly trying 
to get back to the place from which it ought never to have departed. It should 
have held to the idea that the severalty act was only an open door to make a home, 
and that the home wax to be built thereafter, and by the same processes by which 

Gu are educating the Indiana, and with the same care and solicitude; that he should 
followed hi>nr by hour until the time of bis probation, as specitied in the allot- 
ment bill, shall have expired, and then pray, as well you may. that he will not fall 
after that. You will have just as much as you can do at the end of that time- 
Why, twelve of the twenty-five yeais of probation for the Omahas are already 
passed, and to-day they are in a worse condition than they were when they were 
allotted. You may aay what you please about it. I have been there. The poor 
fellows have lost their laud to these land grabbers, who have paid them only just 
enough to anpply them with whiaky, and that ia all they get for it. They know no 
mote about the dntiea and obligations and work of a civilized citizen to-day than 
they did when they began. But a few years ago there came to Washiugton. a dele- 
gation of ten, headed by one Daniel Webater, and they came to the Cougreas of the 
United Statea and asked it to uudo this act; and I asked Daniel Webater, the chair- 
man of that delegation, what in the world be meant. I asked him if he bad no desire 
to be a citizen of the United States, aud have a home and live in the ways of white 
men. " Oh, well," he said, " it was a good deal of trouble. It was a great deal 
easier for the United States to take care of them than it was for them to take care 
ef themselves;" aud so he begged us to nndo it. Do you tbink the people who feel 
an obligation to do something to civilize and christianize the Indian have done their 
dnty toward these people? 

Now, there are difficulties in the severalty law. Que we have talked of a good 
deal here. Take that county of Nebraska in which this reservation is situated. 
The Omaha Reseri'ation constitutes a county by iisclf in Nebraska. It is all peopled 
by Indiana. Under the severalty law the whole county is exempt from taxation, 
and yet the State of Nebraska is obliged to build their roado, their schoolhonses, 
their court-houses, aud snpport their courts. Not a dollar can be got out of the 
real estate there. If they can catch an allottee with a pony, or aomethiug of that 
kind, they will tax him for it a great deal more than the pony ia worth. That is the 
condition of things. It can uot exist long. You can not expect that Nebraska will 
have anything bnt a cold ahonlder for aueh a condition of things. That was not 
fbreaeeu in the aeveralty law, because the severalty law treated of individuals, and 
expected to take land here and there only as fast as they turned out to be competent 
men, and to put them in allotmenta. They never anticipated taking a whole county, 
and apreadiiig over it the protection of the United Statea against all tbeae expendi- 
tures. SomeUiing must be done to remedy that evil or the allottee in the State will 
never receive anything hut unfriendly legialation. Either the Unitt^d States must 
take out of its Treasury an equivalent in lien of this taxation or the funds that 
the tribes have in the Treasury must be devoted to this purpose. I believe that ttie 
Omahaa had $90,000. They came up to Congress after they bad been permitted to 
lease their lands and made sui^h a presentation of their destitute coudition that 
Congress gave them per capita one-ualf of that sum and promised them the next 
year the other half. 

Now, there are a good many ways to relieve this severalty law of this burden. 
Take theCheyennes and Arapalioea and Wichitas. Instead of distributing $1,500,000 
among them, suppose that money had been put into the United States Treasnry and 
^e income used loT the oivilizatiou of those Indians, Would it not have been far 
better for tbeml But the policy of that Administration that was to glory in having 
stripped the Indians of more of their heritage than any other Adm in i strati on was to 
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iDKlce coQtrocta titid divide tbe purchnae naoney per capita. Yod osd bo; all lauds 
of the Indians in Che United States if you will diatribnte per capita the money con- 
aideratiou. Within the last few years $18,000,000 has been voteil oot of the Trtiasary 
to the Five Civilized Tribes, and a targe portion of it distributed per capita among' 
the live natioQS, ftv land, by the United States. I have myself written into appro- 
priation bills much of this large sum, and they are poorer to-day than they were 
before the money was distributed. 

Captaiu pRArr. I call your attention to the fivct that every phase of this question 
that nas been touched upoa seems full of insurmountable difficulties. Perhaps ii» 
man in the country feels it more than I do, stationed as I am at Carlisle, and dealioff 
with children from more than tifty tribes. I realize what is going on in the fullest 
sense. To me the Indian c]^iiestion does not center in lands in severalty. It does not 
center in any of tbe other phases that have been discussed here. It is a question of 
individualizing, of getting the Indian to stand with us shoulder to shoulder, and to. 
take care of himself, and not to be dependent npcin a Department whose particular 
quality is a perpetuation of itself. I feei that the Indian can be made just as capa- 
ble of taking care of his individual affairs as the rest of us. You do not ueed any 
Department to look after Dr. Eastman or Dr. Moutezuma or Mr. Maraden. They will 
take care of themselves. But I ask jou to point out to me a sinsfle Indian through- 
out the length and breadth of the land that bas been made capable as these men ai» 
by any of the methods that we are deuling with here. I mean outside of Carlisle 
and Hampton and some of the other training schools, so called. 

We have not got at the life and the purpose and the necessity of the situation at 
ail. You hang 160 acres on the Sioux Reservation about tlie neck of Dr. Eastman 
and tell him he must stay in the maas of ignorance that he has described, and he 
would become just what he says you or any white man would become if surrounded 
by those conditions for three years. I have demanded from the start an opportunity 
for these meu to get out and find out what citizenship was hy association with cit- 
izens. But no; the Uepartment will not he perpetuated if you do that. Aud so we 
have gone on in the same old lines. 

Senator Dawes has been showing us that the civilized tribes — civilized! what a lot 
they are i—have more crime than anywhere in the United Staler, according to tb» 
popnlation^-mnre vileness; and they want to perpetuate that vileuess, aod all they 
want is more money to doit. 

I said years ago that land was a small part of the question. I never owned aa 
acre ol land, and uever expect toj and if it oosta other people as much trouble as it 
does tliese Indians, I think it a dreadful curse. It is a dreadful curse, and the more 
money yon pour iuto these reservations the worse they are for it. We have pictures- 
presented here that are not true. 

Lust fall $50,000 was distributed among the Cheyennes and the Arapahoes; and it 
was contrived that it should be disbursed at a particalar time, when there was to be 
a eounty fair. It was advertised all uver the surrounding country that the Indiana 
were to be there. There wrre to be horse rares. in whion they were to take part. 
The $50,000 was paid out in checks — no check npon letting it go for bad uses. There 
were four or Ave banks in Reuo that would cash them. Gamblers nnd the vilest men 
to be found in that vile region were there in multitude. My own boys and girla 
were there. I have talked with them about it. I know the Indians were brought 
together from 100 miles away and were kept there a week. They abandoned their 
farins, and brought their pontes, dogs, and tepees, received and squandered their 
money, and got nothing but harm from it. It is so always. Giving them money in 
this way enriches the neighboring white man and destroys the Indian, What w« 
have got to do is to make capable individual men out of them — men who will stand 
np, contend, and compete like other men; and we can only do this by getting them 
out among the men we desire them to imitate. 

Rev. A, L. KiGOS, Senator Dawes has shown clearly that the severalty act was 
an opportunity simply, but we have not improved the opportunity. The only unques- 
tioned right which an Indian has to-day — that is, barring minor matters — is the right 
to be hanged. But the protection of tie home — that law which develops the life of a 
man^-is generally lacking. The experiment with the Omabas bas been spoketi of by 
several, and it is certainly a case in point; and, bning neighbor to them, I can testify 
to the truth of what has been said in that regard. There is a state of chaos there. 
There is an utter lack of law ; of all things that make home and life desirable. The 
causes that have worked this lamentalile condition of affairs are not difficult to find. 
There have never been any oourts established having J urisdictiou over those people. 
There were some olBcers elected, but they never qnalitied. One difficulty has been 
the lack of means by which the expenses of the courts could he met. Most of all, 
there has been a lack of that sympathetic advice and continued counsel and leading 
by which they might have been brought iuto other relations with citizen life. Th* 
very first step was a grave one — the Qovemment abandoned them. 
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I am glad that I caiiBpeakaboutJUiotbei Held. Tbeeame operation beg&n in abont 
tlie aame lime at Santee, and we tried to go at it in a different nay. We tried to 
prepare t^e Indiana far their uew responsibilities by instrnction, and to bring the 
neighboring oommuuity into sympathy with this new order of things. Then wesaw 
to the local organization of the local juetice oourts at our agency, in order to me«ta 
point which has been spoken of here — the lack of means by which these legal proo- 
essee could he carried out. We organised a committee of justice to look into the 
CMea that needed attention, that we might And out their rights in the coiirta of the 
'Oountiry, and we were aaaeesed to meet the expense of these efforts. So we have 
tueaeurAbly succeeded; aud I am glad to say that there is very good prospect that, 
if the work nball be carried on in tbat line, we shall be able to report complete suc- 
cess, so far as bringing the Indians into proper civil relations. Our experience there 
^ves ns the right to say what is necessary as a practical measnre. One thing is 
DecesBaty:.A Goverument representative on the ground, who should be au agent. 
Let UH abolish the Indian agent entirely, and have a promoter of Justice — an agent of 
civilization. His business should be to establish these people under law, to lead 
them into the responsibility of citizenship, whereas the perpetuation of the old 
agenoy woald only defeat our efl'orts in that line. It takes about six months to oon- 
Tert an Indian agent and make him understand what he can and what he can not 
do. It would be better if he came with fuller instructions from the Department, so 
that he might understand that it was his duty to load these people into possessior -' 
theirrightB. I believe there is ground for hope; but we must have -' — "" 
common sense, and things must be done step by step. If we are 
-can be aecompliebed. 

President Mbbrrvs. We ought to heartily commend the action of the Indian 
OfBce for the stand it haa taken in rej^ard to whisky. If I were asked what, ftom 
my observation, I regard as the greatest single curse of the Indians, I atiould say the 
liom-iuice of the Western States and the moooahinerH' "mountain dew" of the 
CaroBnas. 

I was gratiRed last night to hear what Dr. Hailmaun had to say about the desin 
for electricity for Indian schools. During the four years I was in charge at Haskell 
Institute I was amused at the way the recommendation for electric lighting was met. 

Dr. Hailmann also referred to the need of helping the returned students on the 
teservations. There is a league in existence with that for its object. Dr. Abbott is 
4he president. Miss Sparhawk is secretary, and Mrs. Fiske is the treasurer. Anyone 
who wants to help the returned students can do it through this Industrial League. 

I was pleased at the reference of Ur. Jackson to the use of the word "native" 
instead of Indian, in Alaska. Some one said to me that it was a beautiful conceit, 
when Commissioner Morgan once said that Indian nature was human nature bound 
in red, Tliere is no conceit or fancy about it. It is true. I am getting tired of 
bearing about the Indian problem and the negro problem. Let us come down to the 
homel.y term of the problem of humanity ; for that ia what it is — the great broad 
problem of humanity. 

Senator Dawes, in his excellent address, said that many of the Indians do not 
know where their allotments are. I was in the oiitce of the Indian agent at Okla- 
homa a short time ago, after the allotting was completed. The agent had a plan 
spread on the table, an<l he was trying to show White Antelope where his location 
was. When you find a white man or iin agent tindiug fault with an allotting agent, 
you make np your mind that you have a pretty good allotting agent. The allotting 
agent here had acted wisely. The people found fault with him that the Indians were 
getting the best lands. That was reversing the ordinary method. 

I have here a letter from the present superintendent of Haskell Institute, which 1 
vould like to read : 

Haskell iNsxiTfTB, Lawbencb, Kans,, 

tieptember Z4, 1895. 
Hon. C. V, Mrskrve, 

President Shaw Univergits, SaUigh, A'. C. 

Dear Mr. Meserve: Yod no doubt remember that I made a trip through that 
country in the fall of 1891, and returned to Haskell very mnch discouraged. My 
trip this fall was over tjie same territory and among the same people, but the con- 
trast was so great that I could scarcely believe either the country or the people to be 
(he same. By way of contrast, I will give a general description of the two trips, 
and then a more detailed account of this year*? trip. 

In 1H91 I found nearly all the members of both tribes camped in a place about 6 

mllee &om the agency, engaged in the ghost dance. This fall I found them living in 

. «iDalI camps of two to ten families each, near their allotments, in all parts of the 

country, nearly all engaged in making hay. In 1891 nearly all w— ■"— '■' — '— * — 
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when caught dreBeed io blanketo, and im mediately diaappeared, to return aoon, 
dreBsed iu neat black clothiti);. In IS91 the diifr of the conversation aniong these- 
tribBB was, "What next will the Government do (or aal" lu 1895 t lie conversation 
waB abont "my allotment," "my farm." And 90 I might go on making contrasts^ 
but I think you will be more interested in learnio}; about my trip in detail. 

I attended the Indian Workers' Couvention at El Reno, and met while there a num- 
ber of Indian yonng men and women who have been given positions in the aervice, 
and are eucoeeding admirably. 

Among those met were Philip Cook, Deforest Antelope, and James Hamilton, former 
students of Haskell Institute, and Paul (Jood Hear and Mr. Cornelina, of Carlisle, all 
employed at the Cheyenne ecbool. Alter the convention closed, I visited C^iptain, 
Woodson, United States Indian ajjeut for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and made 
airangements for an extended trip. 

Captain Woodson Informed me that since the Indians had taken theliland iu sever- 
alty it had been his foremost thonght and his greatest effort to get them to live oit 
their allotmeutH. 

In order to accomplish tliis, the old custom of having them go to the agency every- 
two weeks to get tbeir rations had to be broken up, as that kept them on the road a 
(preftt portion of the time, and prevented them from doing any work on their farms, 
if they wished to. Therefore issne stations have been established in different sec- 
tions of the connlry, thus enabling them to get their rations nearer home, and leav> 
ing time for them to do some work on their farms. 

This having been accomplished it was fonod necessary to have some one to teaok 
the Indians bow to farm. Therefore the conntry was divided into eleven districts, 
and a white farmer and aJi Indian assistant appointed for each district. 

These district farmers and assistants are expected to teach the Indians of their 
lespective districts how to ftrm, and assist them In every possible way in improving 
their fkrma. 

Having gotten this information from the agent, I started on my way to the differ- 
ent districts, visiting Urst the Indians alone the South Canadian. As before stated,. 
I found these Indiana very much scattered, a great many of them living on theit 
allotments, others living in email camps near their allotments. 

For instance, four families were quite often found camped together oa the adjoin- 
ing corners of their land. A great deal of hay was being harvested, and nearly al) 
of the able-bodied Indians were assisting in some way. 

We next visited the Seger Colony Indians. We first went to the Seger School, 
where we found Mr. Seger as busy as ever sacriflcing for the poor Lo. This school 
is very popular among the Indians, and the building which is Juet erected is in great 
demand. When I visited Seger Colony in 1891 Mr. Soger was Juat completing the 
plans for the buildings now in use; and although it has been but four years a very 
great change baa taken place. 

At that time you might visit the camps and be among the Indians for days and 
hear but few words of English escept ftom boys and girls who had been away from 
the reservation to attend school, and even they were afraid to speak Eciglisb iu the 
presence of their parents anil ftieods. My experience was entirely different tliia 
year. I did not visit a single camp in which I could not find a great many children 
who could and would talk pretty good English ; and the parents and friends seemed 
to be proud of the boys and girls who could talk to me and then tell what I had said. 
Even old Chief Big Jake, the most n on progressive Indian among the Cheyennes said, 
"My children talk white man heap good." The school right in the midst of the tribo 
Is an object lesson, and as the children attend and learn to speak English and to do 
all kinds of work, public sentiment iu the tribe changes, 

Of course, this little reservation school can give the children only a start on the- 
Toad to civilization and citizenship, and a stronger and more lasting force must be 
applied by the noureservation school and ita auxiliaries — intelligent. Christian peo- 
ple, the church, the school, and all of those civilizing influences which are found in 
a community like that in which the noureservation schools are situated — but, cer- 
tainly, Seger School has done very much in four years in the way of educating the 
Indiana to appreciate education, 

Mr. Seger and 1 viaiCed nearly all of the families iu that section of the country, 
and found the migoritj; of them on or near their allotments doing considerable worK. 

While on this trip with Mr. Seger we visited the most interesting Indian family 
that I ever met. When we drove into the camp Prairie Chief, the head of the fam- 
ily, came out to greet us, an ■" " " ' ' " . . . ^ , ._ ^. ., . ^. . _.... 
and three daughters, who n 
wero absolutely clean. 

Everything about the camp was clean and tid^, and, although I was a stranger, I 
was aa warmly welcomed as I ever was by a white family. The father and mother 
were unable to BpeakEnglish,batthegirla talked for them, and we were aoon having 
a pleasant conversation. Prairie Chief told me that be had planted and cultivated 
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S5 acres of com, bad barvested 10 acres of nbeat, and viaa now making hay, and 
that he hod not made bis women do the work, either. He seemed ver; proud of 
baviag done so much, and prouder still that he had not made his wife and childten 
belp. Mr. Soger told ma a very iBteiesting incident abont Prairie Chief which illus- 
trates how their ideas in regard to miirriage are changing. Mr. Soger had talked 
with Prairie Chief conceruiDg the marriace of his daughters, and adnsed him to let 
the girls choose tbeir own hosbaods, and then to be married like white ladies. Mean- 
while a bnck came along and offered Prairie Chief a good team of mnlea, worth 
about $200, and a team of horses, worth about as much, for one of his daoghters. 

This, of course, was a great temptation for Prairie Chief, and he went to bis Indian 
fticDda for advice. They immediately advised him to accept the otfer. Prairie 
Chief almost yielded; but, he said, "Every time be was about to say yes he imagined 
he could see Mr. Heger peepiug over a hill at him, and saying no." 

Filially he deoided he wonla not sell his daughters tor any number of horses and 
tnnles, and said, "My daughter he choose owu man, and be happy." 

1 could write a great deal of interest about this family, but want to take yon 
hurriedly over the remainder of m; trip. 

I next visited what is known as the Red Moon Indian band, which is located about 
110 luiles from the agency. 

Ked Moon was one of the leaders of the Cheyeunes when they went on the wat 
path the last time through Kansas. There are about 18o Indians in this baud; and 
they have been looked upon as the wildest, must nn<:ivilized band of the Cheyenne*, 
«nd until a lew years ago have nut done any work that amounted to anything at all. 
A farmer has been sent to teach them. An issue station and a blacksmith shi^ 
have been established in their district. This year they have raised about 350 acres 
of corn, have harvested considerable wheat, have broken, on the average, 2| acres 
apiece of new land, and made several hundred tons of hay. 

There is no school in the district, but during several months last year a day school 
was established, and was conducted in a tent or lodge; and the children attended 
quite regularly. 

Captain Woodson hopes he mny get an appropriation during the year for a school 
bnilding for the people. There are only two children in the band that have ever 
attended school. Of course these people cling to many of their barbarous customs, 
such as the sun dance ; but the progress made by them in the last four years has 
been wonderful. 

Even among these, the most nonprogressive band of Chejennea, as I suppose, I 
aaw bnt very few blankets being worn. 

I also visited the Watonga issue station and the Indians in that district. At this 
place I found two of the Haskell Institute students employed and giving good satis- 
faction. Peter Antoine is the blacksmith, and John D. Miles the assistant farmer. 
Mr. Colemuin, the farmer, says Peter is a better smith than nine out of ten white 
men, and is a better mun than the tenth white man. Therefore he does not want 
any change, 

I found Chief White Antelope, the father of Deforest and I'enton Antelope, in this 
district; and I do not believe ttiereever was a father who was prouder of his son than 
he is of Deforest, who graduated at Haskell Institute last June. As stated in the 
beginning of the letter, Deforest is employed at the Cheyenne school. White Ante- 
lope shows his appreciation of school opportunities by taking bis daughter to the 
public school in Watonga. 

He took her almost every day lost winter, and says he will do so again this year, 
He lives about 3 miles from the school, and has to cross the river every day ; but 
those who live near him say he scarcely ever allows his danghter to lose a day of 
school, no matter how stormy the weather may be. I visited the King Fisher 
Indians, and among them found Moore Van Horn and his two brothers, Max and 
John, all working in the hay held, cutting, hauling, and stacking hay, as would 
white boys. 

One of the improvements I noted in the administration of affairs on the reserva- 
tion was the mode of issuing beef. The cattle are now taken to the issue station 
to be bntchered in the corral instead of turning them loose to be shot down like 
wild buffalo. 

Then, again, the Indians go to the issue station, which is located in their districts, 
get their rations, and return to their homes. They do not spend their time as they 
used to in lounging around the agency, waiting lor ration day, and then dancing 
until the rations are eateu. The dance is disappearing rapidly. 

It is never or seldom engaged in without the consent of the agent. The Indiana 
being so scattered, and being under immediate control of tlie district farmers, the 
danoe question is comparatively easily controlled. The ghoat^dance is never allowed; 
and only in rare caaes, in the ontlying districts and among the wilder bands, do they 
engage in anything but some religiouB dance. The whole trip was one of enoourage- 
ment for me, eapeoially ao as I atteibnte a great deal of the progress to the influence 
of the retamed students. 
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The old Indians eeeni to be loiiQe tbeir ^ip veir fast, aod the educated young 
people are assnmin);; coDtrol. Aa the; settle od their allotmeDte, the knowledge 
gained by the juung people, while in sohuol, is in demanil ; and the old people recog- 
nize the value of education. 

Captain Woodeou ie doing a ipeat service for the CheyennsB and Arapahoes by 
compelling them, aa far as poiisible, t^i live on Iheir allotments. I think it is time 
now for the individuii] Indiana to be given their money lor the improvement of their 
homes. Of course, the money should be cKpeniled according to instruction given by 
proper authority, and only for the improvement of the homes; but it seems to ma 
that, were thia done carelnll.v.lhe iufluenoe of a few well-improved homes would be 
very great. This letter is being written by a pupil of the oomniercialelaas, the new 
department orcanized thia year. The department gives promise of being a popular 
one, and very unpurtant as a means of fitting young men and women for future nee- 
fuluesa ill the world. We hiive 21 taking typewriting, 13 nhoriband, aud 10 the full 
commercial coarai-. Our normal Btndi^uts are doing splendid work, and will, I 
believe, whrn they have completed the cuurae, lie a credit to the Indian service as 
teachers. Kuae Dougherty entered the normal class to-<la.v. 

Wishing you a pleusant year's work, I remain, sincerely, 

H. B. Pkaibs. 



[By Dr. Austin Al>1>iitt.) 

I take it that the tirat thine to be done to improve the condition of aiTairs is to be 
not discouruged. Yon are undertaking to do in twenty-live years — I might almost say 
In the period necessary to make the allotments— that vhich in the history of man- 
kind heretofore has always taken not only generatioiis, but centuries. 

The genesis of law lias always been a slow, painful, and disheartening prooess, a 
burden to the souls who have nnderlaken to acconiplisli it. Let me illuatrate a 
moment. Moses undertook the geneeia of law nmong tlie Hebrew people. He had 
no army, no police force, no treasury, no resources whatever except the moral eleva- 
tion of his character and the divine guidance vouchsafed to him to meet the natural 
?Basions andvengeftilncBS of the people whom be was to govern. "Surely," said the 
salmist, "the wrath of uiau shall praise thee; and the remainder of wrath shalt 
then restrain." The old form of Justice was not meriOy an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. When the natural desire for revenge bad sway, maiming was the 
punishment for insult, death the punishment for maiming, and the mnrder of the 
family was the punishment for taking the lite of one person. It took at least four 
hundred years, according to the record of that people, before they reached the time 
when David came to the throne and declared for good government. The geneaia of 
law la a alow and painful process. 

Roman law took still longer to get upon its feet in the world. When Rome held 
military power over the world, it took four hundred years to bring the barbarians 
that were under the military power of Rome into a life under the regulations of law. 

In Anglo-Saxon and English law the genesis waa equally alow and painfnl. A 
thousand years ago, or about that time, private war was lawful in England. What 
does th at mean f It means what public war means between nations. If an individual 
had something which another coveted. It was lawful to take it from him. If there 
were a fend, it was lawful for either to take the life of his enemy. The beginning 
of regulated life in England was so feeble that we first recognize it when in 9TI the 
king ventured to say, in substance: In my palace there sliall be no private war. If 
you want to assail your enemy, if one of my dukes wants to kill his rival, he must 
not do it in the palace. He must go outside. That was the beginning of the king's 
peace. A few generations went on, aud the king's peace was by slow degrees 
extended. In 901 we find it was proclaimed that every man's house was his castle, 
and private war upon a man in his own dwelling became unlawlul. Afterwards, in. 
979, it was extended to the churches; but it toolc generations more before the rule 
could be effectively eetabliahed that there ahonld be peace in snoh spots, aud that 
hostilities and robbery and murder must be committed elsewhere than in those 
places. Then robbery on the highways was forbidden. Men might steal, rob, and 
murder, but on the king's highway the king's peace had been declared ; and, while 
it was still not illegal to rob and murder in open fields or in the byways, hostilities 
could not lawfully take place on these great roads. And a highwayman was one 
who did not confine himself to private war when in the fields or lanes, but who 
dared to rob on the king's highway. Later atill another law extended thia. 

After three or four hundred years by this alow and painful proceaa the king's peace 
at last got itself declared throughont the length and breadth of the land ; bat that 
was only the beginning of Engliah law. 

Now, the Amerioan conception of law is different fl'om that of an external force 
imposed on men b; a stiperlor povrer. It is a self-regnlated life. What is lawt It 
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is only T«guUted life. Law is the effort of aoaiety b; social forcea tu investigate 
Mid eopply the deticienciee of individual self-restraint. Law is the stocliade which 
•ocietj builds Ui protect the life within. It is the wall which encircles the city. It 
exista only for the sake of those within. Laws are the bandages and splints whioh 
the ear^eou pats ui>oii the bruken arm, that the dislocated Joints mivy be kept in 

flaoe white the rebnildinic process in life restores the normal, the ideal condition, 
b IN a slow prucesH and a, never- tinisbed process, becaase with the increasing skill, 
ingenuity, knowledge, and iutelleotnal activity of civiliziitiou come increasing frauds, 
crimes, and offenses which are the results uf the ingenuity of man's devices. 

Now, what are we attempting to dot The Indians, except the allotted IndiaoB, 
are still ontlaws. They are lawless because they ore men without law. To aay that 
the liKliau is lawless is not necessarily a reproach to biin. any more than to say that 
a woman is an abaiidoneit woman, without asking, Who abaiidoncd her t Who made 
the Indian lawlessf It is the United States that thus far has denied law to them. 
If I were to say that the United States was the worst anaichist iu the coantry, you 
mi>!ht bo startled ; bnt yon will not gainsay it when I say that the United States by 
its neglect of the Indian has maintained, and is maintaining to-ilay, more anarchy 
than nil the anarchists in the United States evec sncceeded or ever will succeed in 
establishing. If anarchists had discrimination enough — tbey have not enough, for 
anarchy means ignorance — if they had discrimination enough to know anarchy when 
they see it, they would go out to the roserTations and en,joy it. A wise etatesman 
said that there were twin relics of barbarism in this country, slavery and polygamy. 
Slavery h;is been extinguished, polygamy has almost gone; but the last and the worst 
of the triplets — for it is triplets, not twins — is the lawlessness and barbarism within 
the territory and on the soil of the United States, and that is the root that comes out 
hardest of all. 

Now, you are try iug— find the Commissionerof Education described it admirably — 
to make the children of the Homeric age, the men with the spirit of Ajax and Aga- 
memnon, come at one leap twenty-eight centuries down to be children of Christian 
homes in American civilization. Can it be done? Well, I feet more confident that 
it can be done after what I have heani in the last two days ihan I ever did before. 

My brother told me the other day the true interpretation of that diTiue apothegm 
which sums up human development: He visits "the sins of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation," "and shows meicy to thousands of 

fenerations of those that love Him and keep His cowuiaiidments." Now, these chil- 
ren of the barbarian, whom thus far the United Stntes has carefully kept in bar- 
barism, you want to bring thiongh twenty -eight centuries, and give them " the mercies 
which have been shown to you/' and to accumulate all these at once, and pour them 
out within twenty-five years and expect good results. It nould seem incredible 
were it not for the new education which Dr. Hailniaun and Dr. Harris so clearly 
eipoundedto us last night. Dr. Hailiuanii spoke of the grand work of woman. This 
work of woman shows that she is a great addition to the human force of society. 
In coming forward to take an active and equal part in tlie affairs of life, in ways 
which we may not pretend to forecast, different perhaps from those in which men's 
activity has heretofore l>een extended, there is coming lo be, I believe, a vast acces- 
sion of the noblest force of human society for the elevation of the poor and outcast, 
fHendless aud degrade<1. The motherhood which was invoked on behalf of the 
Indians here last night, and its appreciation by oE&cers of the Oovernmeut in the 
administration of affairs, were, to my mind, tlie most cheering indication that we 
have heard since the Dawes hilt was first brought into sight. 

Now we must go forward. It may be a question how fast or how rapidly we may 
approach the goal, but there is no question but that we must go forward. The dis- 
cussion, it seems to me, may lie snmmed up in four points so far as it has been devel- 
oped this morning. 

First, restraint on alienation. The restraint of Indian alienation on their allot- 
ments seemed to be presented as a wise aud judicious provision, and I am confirmed 
in that thought by the fact that we have precisely the same restraint on every white 
child from the time of its birth until it becomes '/I years of age. Your child or mine 
can not alienate its property without judicial authority founded on substantially 
the same reasons of inability to attain the use of the land. Meanwhile the permis- 
eion to make some aUeratlous seems to be necessary. Would it be wise to allow 
alienatiou from Indian to Indian while prohibiting it from Indian to white mant I 
suggest that as an interrogation point. Would the mischief that comes from a white 
man's tjiking tbo Indian'slaud result in any serious degree if an Indian were allowed 
to transfer his land to anothiT Indian t If Dr, Eaatiuau found himself with 160 acres 
of land "tied around his neck" would not he be just the man to find another Indian 
to take it off his handsf Would not that utilize the property, secure en income 
f^m the inheritance, and in addition be au educating prooessf I merely make the 
sugeestion. 

Second, taxes must be provided for. Look over these valleys. Suppose three- 
fonrUiB of the people were of a different color A:om the rest of the people, and with 
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natural antipniliiea to them. And Biippose schools h.id to be mainlaiued there, tind 
JiiHlice aiUiiiJiUtereil, anil roiula built, aii<l Ibia tbree- fourths of tho people sat still 
and saw it done, iinil did not extend a. Rngar to belp. That iit the tiitualinn ou a 
reservution, nnd it is a nituittion of injnalice. Wben that is tbe systi'iu >on cm not 
expect the rtide and 8fI^-ll^•l■^tive men of the f^ntier to sit oniiteiite<l iiiider it ot to 
trcut tbuir iiHijihlHiTsuBtbi'yshoiihl treiit iieighbuiB. Tbeexpeuaesofbighways aud 
ail ueiiihborbooil expensea must he provided fur if tbe prcBfiit a.vsteni ie to sncct-ed. 
CuniDiis.-iuneT Browning throw new li};ht on it when he sUiEi^o.-'ted tbut the funds 
wbii'b came from tbe procmilti of the nniiltolteil lauila should he applied bythsGov- 
eninieut tt> the paj'ment uf the taxes, and perliapa t« enable the Indiana to make 
BiibHtiintial impruvementa. Dut aoine proviaioii for local taxation is an absolute 
Teqiiifit^ of uny conaiiieriible ani^ctas hi tlie allotment nyaleiu. 

Tbird, tholiqnor trulbo. The appeal whii-liCoDiniissi»iierBrowniuf!;baBprei>ei-ite4 
is cenaiuty one we ongbt to nao our elTorts to forward. 1 would anggeat that there 
are aevuvnl points to bi coualderoil. Should not lh<- law ^ beyond the mere forbid- 
ding of aelling to Iniliiinat Should it not alao forbid aellmg tu allotted Indiana and 
eellin"; on land within the rrservation, whether allotted or not, and selling to resi'- 
deiilH of whatever charact^'il One thiug more la eexential, aud that is enforcenteDt 
of thti biw in the apirlt of Tbeodiite KooKevelt. 1 believe more, alter all. depends on' 
ailiiiiniatnition than ia generally anppoaed. 1 do not buow but there may be law 
enough for a great t>art of the diftlentty, but there ie certainly not admin iHCrati on of 
that Iniv. Whiit la wanted is I'onunon Justice, local justice, for tbe aniall and 
Tfiatively nnimporl-ant coutroversies >'nd diniculties. A quarrel stops tbe progress 
of buaitiess. If Justire la at hunil to deal with it, the current of Imsinesa ia allowed' 
to go on while the coiitestaiits have thetrcuee reasoned out before ImpartiHl men. 
It ta the common justice for neighbor hoc xl affaire that seems to be chiefly nroded. 
This needs to be supplied with force and vigor; and if it is thus snpplied it will 
reinforce and reinvigurate all tbe nrriingementa of Justice for the larger und more 
Impiirtiint controversies. Hut the United States pleads n latk of means lor this pur- 
pi*'. Tbiit niust be met in tbe same way as the taxation. Tliere are abundiint 
funds for Indiiin depredation claims, aud there ought to be enongh for the admluia- 
tration of justice and tbe payment ol taxes. 

We hare a very singular constitutional qnestton now in the airland I think I may 
say undecided — its to what constitutes acitiren of tbe Uuitrd States. It shows how 
eiiMily Ihc burden of ritizenship sits on our shoulders; that there are hundreds of 
thousands of people who do not know whether tliey ure citizens or not, uccoriliug to 
did'erenies among law.vers. 1 am inclined to thitik that the w ay may be opened for 
taking tlie position that everv pevsim in the United States is either au alien or a cit- 
izen. There are citizens; therearealiens; and rhereare Indians who aresuldnot to 
be the one nor the otiier, just as under shivery the slaves were chattels, and not per- 
sons. That is ton deep and loo far-reui'hiug a roustitutionat question to express an 
opinion upon. If it were possible to sny that tbe Uniteii Stiites knows no person hat 
fts ai> alien or a citizen, we shoubl have gone far toward the solution of this question. 
I believe that every foot of foil and every person on the soil should be subject to tbe 
Jurisdiction of the United States. 

I count it a very encouraging fact that we have had the Department of India* 
AITiiirs, tbe Department ot Education, and the Department of Indian >:(lircatifltt 
repres--nted here with Hui'h appreciative views of tbe diUBcnltics and needs of tbe 
situation. Can we not Io<ik forward as a pmctical qnestinu to the consideration of 
the question. How soon can the Indian agencies be transferred into or substituted by 
tribnnnls of Jnstico, so that looiil justice shall be secured for these coiuin unities, 
irhere there shall l>e gnidanceiu the consideration of sanitary, educational, and other 
matters of that kinil that shall be neeiled during the remaining period of tbe pupil- 
age of the Indianst Tbe traiisfornml ion of the Indian agencies Irom tbe character 
of a branch of tbe Interior Department into the character of tribuniiln, with the 
functirins and dntiea of magiHtracy, in relation with the Department of . I ustiee rather 
than with tbe Interior Department, and with administrative powers, may be a prao- 
ticiil solution of this qnestion. 

I would glniUy see a larger measure of justice, a more complete set of coorta, at 
once ft-amed and net in operation; but that is perhaps hardly to be expected imme- 
diately. It ought to he done. 1>nt we have not yet an'-ceeded In tbe attempt. 

There are a number of small reservations that perhapa ndgbt at once b<' merged is 
tbe great nmss of citizenship thronghout the country. They have not attracti-d 
attention because they a>e so onlerly, but every atepof this character leanena the area 
of noncilizensbip and lessens the area of lawleasneaa, and tends to expand the domiiiu 
of American law over all the conntrv ; and that ia a step in advance. 

Rut we must not forget that, while the Inilians have lean taw than the white man, 
they need more law. If there ehonld he an.v difference, it should be that the Indians 
should Lib provided with more safeguards than even the white people enjov. 

I should add that this subject ia one involving great difficulties. It la a matter 
H791 4 
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r«qniEiDg deliberat* consideration. Wlieii tbe American Bnr Aasociation met ftt 
Detroit, resolntioua were passeLl tiinniiig a oommitti'e of the a-«i)ciation un luilimi 
legislatiou ; ami tlie committee of this body m.iy act iii couaultatiuu with them in 
proceeding on the name lines toward secutiog common justice for tlie Indian and the 
uliulDiHtratiou of taw. 
Adjouinedat 12.45 p. m. 



FOURTH SESSION. 

Thdhsday Night, October 10. 
Tbe conference was called to order at 8 o'i'lock. PresideDl Gates read the follow- 
ing letter from Bishop Whipple to Mr. Smiley: 

Faribault, Mink., September IS, 1895, 
My Bblovbd Friend : It is a very great aorrow that I can not be at the Mobonlc 
Indian CouFerence. The general council of our chiireb meets iii Minneapolis, Octo- 
ber 2, and will continue most of the month. As the liisbop of the diocese, I i:an not 
be aUscFUt. There are many, many things ahont wLicli I funged to coufeT with my 
Jirothers. 

1. Is it right or just for lis to nttempt to relieve our consciences of thegnilt of past 
neglect by ihrnstiug the Inilian into citizenship, and saying, ''Sink or swim "f 

2. Is there any possible way tn pioheot these |Hior brown lirothera from the cdfm 
of the tire water, which is worse than ever beforef 

3. Ought not CougreHs to ]ii'ovide lor adiuiuiHtriitiou of law ou reservatiou Uy 
mating the agent oi' sonieuni? :i slipi-niliaty uiagittDiteT 

4. Is there any remedy for tbe leasing of Iiiitiau land to perpetuate the old cnrae 
of heathen piMiperiHmt 

5. Is it not a salemn duty Tre owe to them to prevent tbe alienation of Iheir landt 
1 have recently visited onr Indian miiwiuDs at White Eiirth and at Bircb Center, 

•nd Biiw much to make nie thank our lieavenly Father. Many of these Indians show 
in their lives that " God ia no respecter of pi-rsona " — that the gusprt is for them, ag 
for us, the good news of God. I send you a tritet wbiota I poblishud thirty-two years 
ago. 

Witli love, yours, fbltbfally, 

H. B. WHXPPI.B. • 

A. K. S MI LEY, Esq. 

The following message from Bishop Whipple was alao read: 

HOL'Sic OF BieuoPS, Mianeapolit, October 7, 1S95. 

Hay onr Father guide all yonr deliberations for his wauilering brown children. 
Hooh blessed work has brought rieh rewanls. There ia ii« mission work of any 
branch of the Cburoh of Christ whirh has hud a moT4 bleseeil harvest. It baa lirougbt 
richer rewnnls to those wlio have taburi-<L for their brother man. Tbe piisslon fur 
bumaiiity is tbe only pnsHion worthy of ns; and when we find Chiii>t ne must Hnd 
our brother also. "Ye shall notaeemy face except ye bring jonr brother also." Par- 
don me If I say it, I fear that weurenpproiicbingit grave crisis; that this untutored 
«bilil of natnre needs and iniist have not only the hand of Christian brothers, but he 
must have the atri>ug arm of the Qovernnieiit to protect him. In tbe pa^t, nnscmpn- 
liiuB men have used the Indian as a key to unlock iind rob the public Treasury. Now 
they will, by evil iuliiiences, liy the deadly tire wiiter, by aellish gn-wl, rob him of 
*11 which mahea life dear. I made a few suggestions of topics tor your consideration 
to onr dear tViend, Mr. Smiley. 

With a hfart full of love for you, my brothers and sisters, and sending you my 
loving greetings, 1 iim always, in the bonds of loving work for our Master, 
^UT friend and brother, 

H. B. Whipplr, BUkop of Minnetota. 

To the MOBONK Indian Cokfbrbncb. 

A telegram was received from the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Hoke Smith, 
saying : " Have hoped to attend the confureuce. Regret very much to find that it is 
Impossible for uie to do so." 

President Gates invited Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, to address the meeting. 

THB HOPBFUL FEATUKBS OF OUK WORE. 

[D.v Herbert Welsb.; 

1 deem it a great privilege to have the opportunity of speaking a few words to 
yon upon a question wliich has ocou|iied the greater part of my time during tbe last 
thirteen years; and I want, if lean, to emphasize some of the hopeful phases of this 
problem — of the work which we of the Mohonk conference, a biMy of people repr«- 
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Mntine variOQB cbnrcbes and varioaa lines of wark, have undertaken to do. I iriah 
to preface my remarks by this tbongbt. 

My limt interest I II tbis qtieHtiim niia treated by what I saw with my own eyes, what 
I benrd with my onu ears, among the Indian people of Dakota. I, lor one, would. 
never biive dared to tbrnn mysefl' into this work as I hnre done, eiceptiQ^ for ono 
Btroiig belief. I saw bulbre tiie men and women and children who lij Uie power of 
the ^spel of Jesns Christ bad been lifte<l ont I'rom the very heart of barbarism, and 
had wrought in them that grealent of all miracles, the creation of a new und holy 
character. I know that mnny who have been bo appealed to have failed to hear 
and receive that messHge, tliut many who have begun to walk in that new way 
have folli^D tVoiti it; but, uotwithstaadinr, there remained at that time, and there 
nimaiua hi day, the one ^eiit I'uudumi-ntar ground upon which a true man or woman 
oan biiHil in thU work — the antua) knowledge that individna) character, tbe indi- 
Tidn:il eoul of the Indian, has been redeemed Hy the power of Christian civilization. 
I care not if all other experiments for improving his welfare be abolished. Pro- 
Tidod that one great fact of the essential part of him being re'leemed by that power 
reiiinin, it is snfBcient warrant for everyone of ns to continue in this work and to 
put in the very best elfiirtv we arc capable of making. In no way can we more tmly 
atren^riijen ounielvcH for our long, ditlicult, and as yet half- completed task than by 
looking at this crystalline truth, that character haa been redeemed by the power of 
civilization and the gospel of .lesiie Christ. 

Kow, <f we look at ever; phaMt of this qnestion, I think that we shall receive an 
enconragemeot capable of appealing to any intelligent man. One of the great pnr- 
pnBe« ol this conference was to take tb« mecbanixm of the Government which was 
charged with tbo duty of dealing with the Indian and potto it the purent principle 
of adtn In i strati on which it was capable of receiving. We found the Indian Bnreaa 
controlled by that false principle the danger of which many great statesmen of this 
lanil, of whatever political party they might be, have clearly diacerned^the disln- 
tegrating principle of Hpoiln as the motive of action rather than the true American 
principle of merit and love for the conntry. We found that the spoils policy in 
appointment to office had seriously affected our Indian service. I eliall not waste time 
by referring todetaiU; yon know the main facts. You know that with every change 
in admliiisrration there was a change of the men and women who were to do the 
work of civilizing the Indiiins. Yon know what chaos and loea of valnable experi- 
ence this method of appointment wronght. But, thanks to the work of this confer- 
ence, thanks to the aroused spirit of the people of the United 8tar«-B, onr appeals 
have been heard. In the Indian service at least the streugth of the spoils system 
has been broken; and I think we may thank God and take courage. 

To-day there are 700 places which by act of President Harrison were removed from 
the grip of spoilsmen and placed under the merit system by having the civil-sirvioe 
mles extended to them. How great a victory was gained you can imagine, or of It 
yon can convince yourselves if yon look into the facts. Think what it means to 
have established in the servire tiiat merit proved by some reasonable test shall be 
the means of admissiim and by which places shall be kept rather than that a politi- 
cal pull — favoritism — shall put a man in. 

If yoa look buck over past years yon will see that that great principle haa stead- 
ily advanred ; nod with it have come substantial blessings to the Indian servire. It 
has been my duty as a meml>er of the Indian Rights Association to act often in a 
critical spirit in reference to each administration. Blaming officers, of the Govern- 
ment where removals or appointments were made in violation of the merit sysh-m, 
I wa« obliged to state the facts; and I think, therefore, it is a matter of especial 
congratntation that wn see how great is our present point of advance. General 
Morgan was urdenliy enlisted in this civil service reform as opportunities oneni'd to 
Iiini, and he remaini'd Qrinly convinced of its Importance. Him we can thnnk for 
the great Influence for good he exerted upon the Indian service. He gave a tremen- 
dons impnlse to the cause of Indiiln education. He prepared the w:iy for Dr. Hnil- 
mann's work, which has been in the s^ime direction. Wlio could but admire that 
hnmane philosophy which ran through Dr Hailmann's address, to which we have 
Just listened, so tender and so true — the philosophy which consists not simply in 
theorizing, but which is being carried out in actual fact, making of (he boarding- 
school matron not an ordinary routine officer, but a tender and open-hearted motlier 
to the children under her caref I choose that only as an illustration. Yon could 
see bow that humane spirit, which characterizes him is running through the Indian 
school service, and is blessfiig it. 

Then look at the Indian Commissioner's work. I am In a position to know some- 
thing of it. I have not failed to criticise when ctitieism was necessary ; but who 
could havf heard Mr. Brownin^'H statement and not feel the sincerity of bis interest 
in the Indian workf Who could fail to see that in depicting difficulties facing ue, 
which we all acknowledge and regret, as the questioii of leases, of liquor, of citi- 
zeuship, of taxes which the Indians should pay, by some means, for the privileges 
of courts and otber elements of civilization — who, I ask, could fail to see that Com- 
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miasioQer Broviiing was looliing in tlie stateaniati's spirit, wbich prnpoacH remedies 
fitted to briiif! rrlief, ui the wmk before liimf It is a great gain when we bave an 
Indian udriiiiii&trution, nii liulinti Bureau, vhich is coDiitii; into actiiiil contact and 
■yuipjithy wicb tbe imople of wliom we aretlie representatives. I'li yon not appre- 
ciute what an advance tbere ia iu thist Ami, after listening to Dr. Abbntt's Ineid 
deHcripciun ol' tlie slow wiiy in wLioli any true ailvani-e is maile iu the proKresM of 
Ittw, do .vou not feel rather euconriijfBd than dinconraged by the slowness of the 
•dvancet It is shiw, but there is always advance. 

Let OS take tlie darki-st spot which seems tu lace na — th» nppnreiit failnre Bmong 
tbe Uiniihus, Tbat lias tan)i;liC nea, lessfin. We have seen thai it is poxHiUleto make 
the step out of burharixm into the new life too qniekly, thiit tbei-e haa been a, serious 
IvSH among tbe Oinahas; and 1 think if yun look at the Omaha qneation by the 
experience we have acquired, yon will he ready to say that the failnre consiHta in 
onr failure to hnild np mora] and Christian character among those Indians 1)y which 
to meet the ^reat strain which haa proveil bo fatal. 1 "io not see any difflcnlty for 
whioli there is not apossihle remedy. I see the heat gronnd for a feeling of eneonr- 
•genieiitiiu onr part. Sot only does Mr. BruwnitiK show that belookaon this question 
not as a partisan, but as an American citizen, hut the Secretary of tiie Inti^rliir alao, 
whose acts 1 have ita<l an opportunity to follow, haa steadily adhered to the merit 
idea. This characterizes his policy. Durinj; the past year tbere have been uliaugi-s 
Iu tbe position of agent at four of tbe agencies. Two military agents were removed, 
OUB biicanse he desii'ed it, the other heoanse satisfactory work bad uot been ilone. 
Iu tllese oaaes the olianges that have b-ten made have been made in accordance willi 
the merit system of appointment. In two instances snhagents were advanced to the 
superior positioh of agent; and in two cases former agents, as I understand it, one 
a Bepnblicitu, the otber a Democrat, were appointed. I uak if those facts do not 
abow n Holid ground gained. 

It is ti'ne tliat we have tu face a merciless greed on the part of men, even in tbe 
Senate of the tluited (>tates — men wlio will i-oiisent to become the agents of scamps 
who would rob tbe Indians. Wu have to face the iulquiI<iuHgree<l of men who would 
destroy the Indians by whisky, which the Delaware Indians so significantly railed 
tbe "devil's liloud." How lire we to accomplish our pnrniiseT Not by taking one 
means of civilixalion alone, bnt l>y taking them all~taklng tbe work wbii'h Cap- 
tain Pratt is doing, that which the niisalouaiies are doing ao noldy in tbe held, tak- 
ing the work of tliese t'allhrnl women who have labored to create an ludiistrtes 
League to meet the wants of the Indian for remunerative occupation, and pai'Iicu- 
larly to care for and guide tbe young Indian men and women brought back into the 
field after their soboot work is over, mud so on thronub the whole chapter. Take all 
these lini'S of work, anil never lose courage, never fail to believe that Christ is tha 
great power in the world, that lie is nsing them all for bis purpose. It means tbe 
liiHpirutiiin of all our civilisation with tbe Christian idea, the pouring of the water 
of life tbrough all agencies open to us — physical, intellectual, and spiritual. This Is 
what we have to remember tu do. As there may l>e clark spota appear, which dim 
the bright uess of onr hope, we should not allow them todiacouroge us. They should 
only tire i>8 with new zeal and hope. Past failnres sbonld only make us more wise 
to meet the ditiicnlties of the fntnre. For, after nil, there renmins to us (he grand 
work of going ont to seek these sheep who have wan<lered wide au'l far upon tbe 
lnounl4iin, iu Che spirit of the Master seeking to find tlieni and bring them back into 
the fold. I tblnk that the ditl'erent iirinciples tbat bave been preseiiteil can be har- 
monized. Some have told uh that the reservations mnst 1>e abnlislied, tliat they are 
bait. That Is trne. Bnt we can not press tbut with nndite baste. Let us aholisb 
them by eilucation, by selling the Inud nntieceosaTy for the Indians' use. Let iia 
prexs forward tbat great idea; but let ns guard and help the Iiidiun at every step, 
Jnnt OS we shonlil, as parents, guard onr growing children from the temptiitions of 
the world, until they are strong enough to stand against them by their own power 
and by the dignity and weight of their own charwter, 

1 beg you to feel no sense of disconrogement. Tills qnestion is intended to bring 
ont the truest part of our nature, to lilt us to ahi<;her nianeoi self saorifice, a nobler 
intellectnal atmosphere. Remember tbat tbe civilizeil Indian must be composed of 
» redeemed body, a redeemed spirit, and a reileemed intiellect. We ought to appeal 
to bim in all these ways, and liyevory holy, trne, and wise agency, not disputing too 
inu''U among ourselves as to which method is best. Let us recognize Christ iih tbe 
great liead and power of all, Christ tlie inspiring spirt; and, as we lose sight of 
ourselves, going into the wilderness, pray, as he did, for the rescue of those brown 
brothers who have wandered into it, and are lost. 

Miss Angi^l Dacora was introduced as an art student from Smith College. Her 
remarks were mainly confined to answering questions. The following is the sub- 
etance of what she siiid : 

Miss Dacora. I feel very grateful for the kind resolutions that yon have passed 
here with reference to my people. I have been asked where 1 secured my education. 
I went first to tbe reservation school, bnt I must confess that I spent a good deal of 
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my time tLcre TDntiiug away. If tbtty liad taught me drawing, I clo not tbink I 
eboulil have nin anay. Altetwardttl went to Muitiptoii, wLeiel wils vtry coutrnted. 
i'or three yeacs I have been etudyiug art ut Smith College. Wheo I get through I 
mean to t«acli wherever I can ^et a posillon, eitliur ^aHt or West, among liidiaiiH or 
whites. My coiirne at Smith Utillege has been drawing from the iLiitiquu uaHtn, etill- 
lil'e Ht'iiUex, oil ami portruit tiaiuliiig. 1 prefer landiicaiie painliog. I have Ibuiid 
P leu sail t assoi-'iateB aiul kindness iu college. 

Mr. Bdwaril Miirsdeii, ol' Alaska, was invited to aiieak by Presiilent Gates. 

Mr. Marsden prefaced his remarks with a sketch of Mr. Duiicaii'a wurk in Met- 
lakalitlii. As the story h»s been previously tuld iu the Mobouk Conferetice it is 
omitted here. Mi'. Marsdeu coniiniieil: 

III 1887 we left the region of ciinutr.v formerly ocoiipied by us and came into 
Alaska for the sake of I'reeduiti and an oppiirtiinily to worship Go<l according to 
the dictates of coosrieuce. Since eomiiig into Alaska we have been recii^rti|£e<l as 
citizens of the Republic. The Hrst thing that we di<l was tske the catb of allegianca 
to tba United States Government. The 7th oC AufjiiBt is nnr t'onrtb of .Inly. Mr. 
Duncan, who was iu the Uniteil Stated, notilleil um of his coming. 1 was'theu a 
Steamboat engineer, and took charge of the Hteiimer that curried it- back and lortb 
to OUT new home. On the 7th of AugiisI a ship came from the South, briugiiig Mr. 
Dnncau and many An:ericaii passengers. He lold us lo pnt up a Hitgstiiff. We did, 
«nd gathered aniund it. In a few words be told us of bis work in the United Stiites 
and of your sympiitliy. He was foilnweil liyMr. DiiwBon, the Coniniissionerof Edit- 
eation. He was parriotio in his speei'b, and 1 ciiuremember how our people cheeied, 
anil thongh it waa iu Aliiska the theruninii-ter nf the race went up t<i txo <ir three 
linndi'ed iiegrees. A new spirit was pnt into our piople. Thru the Ktamiind Stripea 
■were iinfuldeil, and were slowly drawn to the top of the masr. The dug was giveik 
ns by hlemlB iu Philadelghia. It was one that had bei-n nseii Iu the Imlependence 
Ball of that I'iry. While It waa going up Mr. Iliinciin siid: "Stars and stripvH— 
stare for the friends, stripee for the enemies. Wherever this Aug Hoats the powerful 
arm of the Amerii^an GoviTiiment can reDch those under that Hug." 'I hen we all 
Joined in three tremeiiclons cheers tu the flag. Thus our <'Xodiis was made in lr4«7. 
Tiie sreat principles that we contended for were liki' those of the Pilgrim Fatbera, 
who left thwr homes in Kuglaiid and cami- to this side of the ocean for the sake of 
liberty and freedom to worship God acciirding tu the dictaU'S nf their vuiisi-iences. 

So we left our old homes, our vhimh, onr hall, »nr ItnliiKtrlul establishments, iiud 
began life in anewplaie. Put the things that we gatliere<1 togetlierwcreuiilcnuugh 
to protect lis. A number of ns had to live in lents iu an Ahiska winter. We had to 
endure a great deal of hardship. But, in spite of all these things, we have been 
Tsry protid to be American citizens. When, in May, 189*. I st.Hid in Marietta, Ohb., 
•nd took my ttnal owlb of allegiance to snpport the Constittitiou of the L'n'ted Stn tea 
aud to stand by the laws of tlie country, aud, if necessary, to protect the Coustitn' 
tion under the flag, I waa proud to be an Anierican. 

This, then, is the way my people came to be iu the United States nf America. I 
bave been reqiiesti'd, since 1 belong to the full-blooded sons of America, tu give to 
yun what I consider the things that would help to solve the Indian problem. 

1. The Indians are not one pimple. There are really hfty or sixty iliS'erent tribes. 
What you do for one tribe may network in another. How do you solvetheheiitheii 

?roble>nf One must be a Christian hluiself before he can go to make Chrislians. 
ake this in the indnstrial world. If yon wish to teach anyone alHiiit a steamboat 
engine, yim yourself must be an engineer before your leaching can be trustwoithy. 
If 1 want to convert others. I must lirst myself be a Christian. Too many incompe- 
tent workers have aometiines disgraced Chi-istian work. 

2. The only way by which you ciin reach those who are below you is to take hold 
of them and pull them np. 'Ihe majority of the heathen ure way down. You can 
not reach them nnlesa you l'o down where thi-y are. Take bold of thuin there, but do 
not yourself lose the Christian princijdes that you havr received. Take bold of the 
principles with one hand and hold tne heathen up with the other. "Compel them 
to come in ", Ihe Bible says. 

3. Preai-h tlie gospel in its purity and simplicity. Wo do not want theologioid. 
discussions. They are i'ar from ns, though they may be right enough when we get 
to yonr level. 

4. Do works of charity ; but, let me warn yon, be carpfnl. The same loaf of bread 
that might hi'Ip one person might pauperise another. Hecareliil; exercise thought; 
pnt on yonr thinking cap when yon take an olil coiit or a ssck of potatoes and go 
out to do a work of cliarity. The same thing that might help one might ilegia<le 
another. The works of charity ate a great thing, bat they niiiHt be done caielnlly. 

5. Education. Let me distinguUh here between I'dncutiim aud Christianity, 
ClirisMiinize the adnlt heathen tirHt and then afterwards educjite ihem. Witli the 
chihlren do the reverse: educate them first anil then Christi^inixe them. But here, 
again, let me warn yon to think. Education is a gn-at thingif done in a right spirit, 
I- fh..,!.,!.. .„... .,.,.1 i.„,i... -1..!.. ^g. but without these it may make people go 
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6. Give them indaHtries— tbe kind that will lift them up. I am proud of being & 
steamboat etigiiieer, ami that I can also tuiu my baod to many dilDoiilt things, lor I 
have some knowledge of eighteen different trades. Give my people, theii, iuduetriea. 

7. Give them pnie social eujoynieal. 

8. Give them law. It Is a Bmall word, but nnder God it goveins the universe, and 
nnder the Government it governs the nation. The Government of the United States 
is "for the people, of the people, and by the people." But Che people is nioile up of 
Individnals. Each one must learn to be self- governed. Let the teaibers tench tbo 
CoDBtitutioD of the United States, ami that the laws of Ihe United States must be 
obeyed. But when I have the Ian in myself, 1 am mnuh better iinitected lliau when 
Congress passes special laws to protect uie. Make them, theu, self-governing. The 
sluiple knowledge of the laws of the United States would help a great deal In keeping 
our Indians orderly and industrious. 

President Gates. 1 believe it is true that we have no men truer to the Constitatioa 
than our f nil- blooded American citizens. 

Dr. Eastman was asked to apeak of his special work. 

ADDRESS OP DR. EASTMAN. 

Alittle overayear ago I was in my ofQce,bnsy with professional work, when some- 
body knocked. 1 opened the door and a gentleman entered — a, represeutnCive of the 
international committee of the Yonng Men's Christian Assoc i at ion. Ha said thiil he 
had come for my advice in a special work for Che Indiana that was going to be uuder- 
talten by the international commitiee. When he had told his plan, I said : " B.v all 
means do it; do it. I know souiethin|; of the Young Men's Chrinilati AHBoclaCiun 
among white young Dieu, and T know it is work that will be helpful to tbeyonug men 
of my own race." Bei'ore he went away he asked uie if I would uodertakx thtu work. 
I reminded him that I had a prot'eHsiun, a wile and I'aiuily, and th:il it did not seem 
best for me to undertake it, and that I could not do it uuy way unless uiy wile would 
consent. He went away; buC, alter three months' thinkiit<r and studying, it seeiued 
beat to undertalie it, for 1 believed il was peonliarly ailaplod to our yunng men. I 
feltthaC we oot]ldre:tch one young man lhrou;:h another, andso liiiiiUy UTunsen sti'ong 
sympathy among Che Indiana with one another — a htalthy kind of aynipiith.T. We 
conld also awaken the old iileu that no man can be a man witlioni sound luuscle; that 
no warrior can be a warrior, no hunter cau be properly a hunter without good, sound 
muscle. That was the ideaot' the obi days. We can revive that. It haHftll gone from 
ns. 1 have not found such a man iu all my travels. Their muaoleH are tlabby. I'heir 
nervous sysCem is in suuli astace that they can uutdoany sort of physical work, nor 
can they do mental work. Their exuussive use of t^'bucco, and their drinking and 
oarouaing; their nights of sleeplBSsness — these have conspired to wreck thi-ir botlies. 

Now, here is an association iu which a young man ciin be brought to realize tUat ha 
should respect his own body. He must realize that every muscle in hie body is his, 
and he can use it to great advantage if ha knows liometbing about it. and that if he 
li^ures one of these njusclea be is going to suffer and feci tli» rcsiilb aoonur or later. 
Body, mind, and soul are closely r^ated; and here is an avenue by which we can 
touch his heart. 

The Indian is Godly — superstitious, if yon please to call it. He believes in hla 
muscle. He believes Ciod gave him that above all things. He does not think much 
About the quality ol his bruiu; but in the old davsagood atimnu'h and a atroug heart 
were thought necessary, aud there ia a good deal of truth in that nowailaya. Coo. 

1 have been moving about among the young men of the Sioux in aeveral pluces in 
Canada and the Indian Terriiury, aud have tilked with the young men where I 
could get them together. There have been some usoociationa among the Sionx, 
among Che Fresbyterians and UonKregationallBls, but they have been closely con- 
nected with their denominations, aud they have been local iii character. There have- 
been plenty of SC. Andrew societies among the Episcopalians, but tht-y are attached 
to that particular church. T'hese different young men's societies do not sj mpathlzs 
with one another. 

My method is to meet the young men and call their attention to Bible study, and 
try to arouse their syiopathy for uue another. 1 also talk aimply of their boilixs; 
bow to keep them clean, pure, and to take care of them so as to make th<- most of 
them, warning them of all the evila that they blindly go iutu, which destroy their 
bodies as well as minil and soul. I tell them tliitt the.v must eiich one noi only be » 
member of this associatiou. but each is responsible f< ' ' -'■■■--- ■■ 

teach them that it is their dnty to get young men ti 
their number and work. 

Last winter 1 arranged my dates far ahead, sometimes two mouths; and on one 
occasion I fonnd that, to keep my appointment in Kebrunry, I had to ride 27 miles. 
It was severe weather at that time, and it seemed almost impnssilile for me. Tliera 
were dark clonds, and the snow was Galling, and it looked like a blizz:iril. But I 
trusted in the fact that 1 was engaged iu good work, and started, I took a yiQJing 
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man with me wlio vtae snpponed to know the roads. It was very coW. ThB anow 
was ilriltin;;, anil we bad a bard stniKgJe ti> reacli onr desttDation. We came an 
boiir bebiiid time to the little l<ig lioirne; but tbere I found 35 7011112 men wailing 
for me, and sinicin;; to try to keep up their apirits. Tliej knew that Iwaa not goipg 
toiliH»ppi)iiit tijem. Some of ni; lieat preacbiuj; has been about going to bed early, 
but it was rathei late that ni^ht before we parted. I told them tliat tbey had bueu 
failbfiil, HD'I I waaBtrenifthened Uy their faith; :iDd I enjoyed that mfeting. When 
we ciiine out of tbe li^ hoiise the bllitzikrd was worse, and many of these young men 
had to go from I to 4 miles to get home. This shows that they are interested in this 
kind of work. 

We have now somewhere about 42 associations, and many of these are in aotiva 
work. My purpose ia to keep earh young man strong in his own cbnr h, whatever 
that church mny lie; bnt in onr awociution he must not recojpiizo any dennuainu- 
tloii. He muat not think of one brother as Bapttet, another as Methodist, but all 
must be xitiiply brothers. 

I might refer here to an addn-sa that was made to ttie Indians by one of their 
Dumber, who saiil that In the old times, when the snow was three or tour feet de«p, 
they Used to travel on foot for miles to kill somebody — maybe a poor nomnu, maybe 
"" '" itchild. They endured the severest cold, rains — everything. "Now," ho 



asked, "why should we not go twenty-live mites to kill one of the devil's attributea, 
if we cant" That shows something of the ideas which the p'>uple have. All the 
evidences are in favor of these asswiations. The Indians themselves see that thef 



e not only for the welfare of their bodies, but that they lead to higher thiu^s. So 
we tlnil the work giowinj;. It may be made an elTective, practical influence in civi- 
lizing the Indian; bnt it muHt be carrieil on carefully. We must make itjnat as 
Bimple, practical, and pure as possible. The Indians mnst learn that they can be 
Christian in play as well as Christinn in cbnrch on Sunday. 

The iiiterualioniil committee forced me into this work, and they have told me that 
I muat come Kaat and help in raising the money fur it. If I fail to raise the neces- 
sary lueiins, the work has to be dropped. 

Dr. Carina Monteznma waa introduced by the President as haviug heen found 



ADDKESS OF DR. HONTEZtlMA. 

It is my belief that you may pour out many millions of dollars on tbe reservation, 
at the expense of tbe Government, and still not be able to civilize tbe Indian. Yon 
may build day sehoula on the reservations and keep the Indian from ontside enli>cht- 
ennient, bnt you will never have him civilized like yourself. Nor can you give him 
s patch of land, IttO acres, more or less, and 8enarat« him from the law within thtt 
State, and within tbe United Stittea, and civilizehiin. I never waa aided by tbe Gov- 
eninient one cent. I never was in a Government school. Since I was 10 years old I 
have hail to make my own way. Captain Pratt has not loaded me to come here and 
Are at you. He knows that I stand independent. If you want to civilize ludiana, I 
believe the fnndnmental idea isto have them with you side by side. Do not say that 
It will tnko yeiira and years to bring them up beside you, for Di. Harris has told yon 
that yon have made a bridge which they can cross and stand side by side with yonr 
own sons aud d-mghte's. You give a savage, ignorant, uncivilized Indian 160 acrea 
of land aud protect lilin for twanty-live yean- ! You had better protect the white 
man insteail of tbe ladian, or at the end of that time tbe Indian will be minus th« 
land, l.nnd was allotted in Wisconsin years ago; but yon tind tbe Indian botisea 
occupied DOW by the white m.in, and the Indian is in tbe woods. It is absurd to 
give him apntch of land and hide him and expect him to carry on that land like 
yourself. Yon mnst place my daughters and sons with your sons and daughters. 
As hiii^ ns yon hide them, they can uevec be civilized like yon. 

It is natural that whisky should come into the reservation. Yon can not help 
that. Yon can niit help it in your own States. What can you do, then, on a reserva- 
tiont When I am on a reservation gathering children, the employees tell me that 
they do not expect to make Indian children into doctors or lawyers. I tell tbeni that 
the object of Ciirlisle is not to makedoctors or lawyers, hut to prepare them for any 
luture. The only way of salvation for tbe Indians at the present time Is to comje in 
vital contact with white Cbrlstlan civilized people. 

Rev. Thomas Riggs was introduced. 

I have lived all my life among the Indians, and I believe that we can grow men 
amon<: the Indians as well as anywhere else. I believe it because they have grown 
up there tbroiigli the iuduenceof the gospel. It seems to me there is' no reason for 
disconrageuient in any Indian work. I have always felt that it was a grand good 
thing to be an optimist, and I believe that tbe pessimist has no business in Indian 
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work or anywhere Rise. Wittiiii the last tn-<:nt.v-liv» years vce bavo iua<le a wonderful 
•dvunce. Wlien I went out tbure tweiitr-lhree yeaiH at;o, one of hit Iiiiliau I'rieucll 
Mid to lue, " When yuiir buir gets louger we will carr.v it olf to tlie Black Hilla and 
dance roiiDil ir all over tlie country." I hail many Biicti frieuila at that time, aud tliej 
ftll wore the blanket and paiut«d. To-day j'ou will find a ivunderfiil ctiiiu^'e. Take 
|Hy wiird for it or go yoursell'. WhnL bnaiiieHH, then, have ve to be discouraged T 
It has always Beemed tii me that there weretwo things to look to ciirel'itUy in thie 

EUer. Oue i^ tlie bnildiii); nf character, briniiiiig out the imlividiial. Build into 
man the man. The other thing is to bauk bilri up with a f^iuudly, sjiiijiatljetio 
king. Ill the ezpeTiiiietits th^it have been made in the ui-itter of alli>tt''d laud iu 
Mveralty,'>ue(ifnur failures has beeu along this IJae. We have Dot bucked the luUJan 
op aympathetically. 

A little mine than tweuty years a^o thore was au attempt of this kind made with 
the Sautee Siuttx. They received land iinil went off to live independently. They 
occupied tho:ie lands; and, would yun believe it, they did unt have one encounigiuK 
voice — not one. I almost (|iieHtioii nhethor our misxiiinatius euciiuniged tlieiu. I 
WAH a mere " kid" tljf>n. not able to crive niuih I'ucouriigeuient to those Sioux. It 
irus seriouHly prupoaeil that they nhonld he brousjht hack by force Itut the Guveru- 
meut coniniKnced to help and to overdo the help. A lew years later, twelve years 
ago, there was an elfiii't made ou tbe part of the Missouri River InitiauH to take land 
In seveinlty and become homesteaders; and I took two men to have them niitnralized, 
and they took out naturalization papers. That seemed to lie the only way. Tliey 
piUBt come in iis if they hiul c<>niii through the ens turn house at New York. The 
mnvement' went on, uui1iiult«a number of families took iiomi'KtvatIs; iind, would yon 
believe it again, not one word ol'eiioonrugi'ment was givun to them— not oue particle 
•f sympathetic support was giveu by our Governnjiiut ufliuials. The Dupaitnient did 
everything possiblK, but iiooneon thegrouudrepreseniiu^' the Governnieut took auf 
■jinipathetic intet'e^t iu the matter. 

Only a few y Bars ago a iiumlier of families were settled on Bad River on ceded 
lauds, by the action of ihe Department, a speciiilofflcer being scut out to locate tbetn 
100 miles l^oui the agency. Tiiuy made a petition that tUuy might have a snimgent. 
A in b agency was fimilly established, aud when he went out there he asked whether 
they did not want tu have a money annuity tciven instead of nitions. and they pow- 
wowed over it. Finally, they were told that it would he better for them to leave 
their atiotnieuta; that the best thing they could do wonid bo to go back onto the 
resorvatioQ. That was said to tiiese iiieu who hibd maile a step up. They were told 
that if they would go biick onto the reservatiim they would have wagons, liorses, 
»nd everychln^ ueeesaary given to them. This sort of business has been going un. 
We have Dub giveo Cheiu a sympathetic hacking when they have tried to make a step 
forward. They h:ivB a hard time in becoming citizens. The cominnuities haveljeen 
loath to accept them. I have gone to the police authorities with Indian voters again 
and again, and sworn in those voters. I ani gliul to say that persisteucy has tri- 
umphed. In one towuship there is uo question but the Indian can go to vote if he 
U properly registered. A small proportion vote ao far. I regard the ouccess as very 
goMi under the conditions. 

Question. Is thesentimuut against the Indians in your community T 

pr. BtGUa. Not as a rule. They want to make as much out of them as they can, as 
they do out of everyliody else. 

QueHtion. Are they building more houses) 

l3r. KtOtJi). Not in our looiility. 

t^nestiou. Have you had to shut children out of your schools for lack of appro- 

Dr. Kioos. Yes. Wo have bad to cut ilown about one-half for lack of support. 

Mr. Ltd;*. I once went into a bank out West and saw a number of Indians there 
in the hank. I asked the officers If they loaned money to these Indians aud gave 
them credit. "Oh,yei>," they replied, "we lend aHonicktothemas we would to whita 
men; perhaps a tittle qnluker. Theyalwayspay.* I went intuasiore and askeil, 
" Do yon trust these Indians f" '' Yi'H," was the reply, " as readily as we trust a 
white man." I went, over the reservation with Dr. Eastman. It was about harvest 
Hiue, and I was delighted to see the siatks of grain and the improvements in the 
farms. I think farming Is a verygiiod thing. Indians trom 25 toaOyiars of age d« 
not liketngo to school, but they should bet-ntitled to instruction in industry. Now, 
does Dr. RigEis think that Ihe Indiiius would be mole willing to take land iu severalty 
if they hairsoiueboily to teach tlieiuT 

Pi. Riggs. Yes. 

Mc. LvuN. It is my liniiressiou that we onght to have more farmers and fifty timea 
as many Held matrons. 1 have never heard of any eivjiizatiou that maintained an 
iD'liun that did not have an iudnstiial and ugricultnral fouudatiou to rest upon. It 
is almost impossible to liud degradation where the hammer and the plow are con- 
■tantly used. 
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. Mr, Davis. Have the Flauilreau Indians received their titlea for their laiirlBf 
Dr. RiGas. I think tliey have. It took some time, for you fcuon the uiUIb of tho 

goile grind elowly. 
Gen. O. O. Howard waa usbed to Bpeuk about the Bannocks. 

lI>DResS 07 OSH. O. O. HOWARD. 

I have visited the reservation of those Banuock Indians two or three times. Tbey 
had Slime iHtticiilty on their reservation, and the; broke away from it iind killed 
many people. They stirred up the Piiil«s and oarrifd on war witli them for almost 
a year. 1 rode after them that siimnier aUiiiit 2,000 miles and carried on the war 
nntil it vnded. They were at last ooiii|iiered and placed upon the Yakima UeservA- 
tion. Most of the Biinnorks who took the li<'ld were destroyed. Some ttw );ot liack 
to their old reservation an<l have been there since. As a rnle. they, the lemnaiit, 
Are peaceable and well disposed, bat not far advanced in civilization. We must take 
tinder consideriition what is presented here in this casp; that Is, tlie antapinisui 
between the United Stales treaties and the local authorities of Wynmiiic. It is a 
thing that may come up agaiu and again. If t.he agent in command hud been 
teqiiested to send an escort into the coimtrj- while they went I'n thpir hnnting expe- 
dition, (iiere wonld have been no tronble, hecHnae those peojile would nut iint.agonize 
the United States so directly; hnt they wonld do it imlirectly by bothering the 
Indians, We have been told that the disposition of the white men in the vicinity of 
tbo Indians is bad, wicked. That is not quite fair. There is hostile sentiment and 
there are men whi> are ready to get anything they can either from the white men or 
from IndianN, When I was going through New Mex.ico, I fonnd |>ea|>le very hostile 
to the Apaches. General Grant want«d.to have peace made, and I was sent fur tlis 
Hake of secnring peace. It wa« my Beci<n<l attempt with Cochise's baud. I got hold 
of the only white miin, before tliat visit, Hpared by that tribe. I fonnd tliat. the 
existing sentimeut was a disposition to kill the Indians that 1 had wiih me. Bnt I 
met the people, talked with them, and reasoned with them about it. I said, "Give 
ns an oppoitnnity to try the 'peace policy.'" They still denonnci'd it. I said, "It 
Is the workof the PreBident of the United States. I come with full authority. Give 
ns a chance to try it." When 1 went away, they treated me better than when I came; 
aud they did not hurt my two Indiana. Later I recall a Hiutcle incidi-nt. I I'Sme 
across a parly of prospectors, some of whesu friemls had been killed by the Indiiins. 
One of them swore he wonld kill my Indians. I ntepped l>ctween tbem, ami said, 
"All liglit; shoot me first;" and he tnriieil away with a hnt oatli, and we went on. 
Tbiise two Indians were so bound to me and hail so much :iffeotion for me before wa 
got to Ihe reservation that they were a protertion to me when 1 needed it. 

In 1875 I went to Ala-ika and visited deveu tribes of Indians after I pasited our own. 
border. I think in every single tribe the Indians entreated me for teachers. West- 
em Christians combined with Eastern to send them. How came they to know aliont 
teachersi They kuew the work at Metlakalilla. Mr. Duncan began bin work hj 
the conversion of a few men. They were thieving, drunken, wicked ; but tbey were 
ftll converted and all civilized. We visited the Indians at Fort Simpson, near Met- 
lakahtla. One woman from Fort Simpson was converted, h.^ving fallen into good 
haniN in Victoria. When she went back "he could nnt rest nntil they hail sent a 
roisHionary there, a Mr. Crosby. Nearly all the Indians were led out of ilarkness 
into ligbt. When I came hern yesterday I niioke with a young man who shook ma 
by the hand. "WhoareyouT" I asked. Hereplied; "Iain iin Alaska Indian. I 
bave heard yon sneak there." It strnck me with aMtonishmeut. Was it ponaibls 
that an Alaska Indian Buch as 1 saw could talk to me in my own touguet It 
4eliglite<l me. It shows th.it work is going on in the right direction. What ws 
need is to change the purposes of a man— to change them radically. What baa been 
■aid with reference to young people and old people is true. Bishop Whipple would 
tell you the same thing. With the old yon want to change their nature, to pi'eac:h 
the gospel of peace in the simplest way; but with the young yon want to take the 
opposite prooesB — educate them, increase their intelligeuce, and bring Iheni as we 
bring our own eliildran ont of darkness into light. We must get the childr .n into 
the riglit way, and give them right purposes, whether they belong to one race or 
another. 

The Indians have intrinsically, naturilly, many good qualities. They keep faith. 
If they say they will do a thing, tliey do it. That is a good basis on which to build 
religion. There are three distinct peoples represented in this mei'ting. There U an 
Apache fWim the Southwest, an Alaslian from way up in the Northwest, and here Is 
a man ftinn the interinr, and they all show us the results of Christianity. These 
things may be multiplied by the thousand. How j Incroiise their contact more and 
more with goinl people, "rhere are very few of our Christian iieople who are self- 
jaaritlcing enough to take an Indian boy and make him an ei^uul with their own 
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«hiMreD ; but tbat is tlie war to do. That yonn^ IndtaD lacly yiiio Is h«re ft'om Smith 
Collef^ is ID tlie midst of t'iiristinii soi-intyaud lutjneuce, and sbeia a woman amiiug 
wuiueri. That sLons what, can be done. Lo it uiuru and more until me nmlti|il; 
■Duh children h; thu Ihoiisaud, but d'> not give np the liltle rbat you can do ou ibe 
rwervatiiins, for that also is eKseutial, There is auinetbinfc for lis all to do- to bo 
Diore uasellich, to give mora nieaDR, more influence, to the rifilit side, Tbe Govern- 
ment begiDs to work hard for tbe Indinns. Let ns go fuTtber. 
Adjourned at 10.40. 



FIFTH SESSION. 

Friday Mornino, October it. 
The oonfereoM wm called to order after morning piayera coudncted by Kev. 
Addison P. Foster. 

President Gatea. We are to liaten this morning to a paper prepared by a man who 
for tifteeu years hiia stood at the ceuter of tbe edncatiiinal and misBioiinry nianage- 
ment of these iiiartem, one who is greeted with loving welcome where he has been 
ft leading spirit &om the ttrat. Rev. Dr. Strieby. 



aCOTGH HIGHLANDERS AND AMRKICAN INDIANS. 
|By Rev. U. E. Strleby.] 

Hocanlay in his brilliant History of England has occasion to drair a picture of th« 

Highlanders of Seotluud as tfaey were before tbeir enilden triLnxforuiiition into s 
civilized people. Thp hketch is drawn In vivid colors, and yet what is nmsi remark- 
aide Ih that every line and lineament, tlie light colors as well ns the ilurk, set forth 
an exact likeness of our Kortb American Iniliaus as tliey were in their native condi- 
tion. Mocaulay also points outtbufew aml.vetetTectivenieiisnres which iu the course 
of a little more than a single generation made arailtcal change iu tbe Mlgblun<^eTH,a 
change that transformed ttie people that, biid been describeil us tiliby ami ignorant, 
o«Biiv»s;Bs,tbiBves,roblH!r8,audeutthT<iat8, into intelligent, iudustrioiiM, and virtuous 
citizens, a change so great that their ruggfdniountainHimdtnirrow vales, which once 
a stranger could have traversed only at tbe rink of life, soon became tbe sale and 
coveted resort of artists, poets, and pleannre seekers. 

I propose to trace out tbe rcaemlilauce between the Highlanders and onr Indians, 
with the hope of gathering some snggeKtiouH hearingon theciviliiiition of our native 
trihes. MacHn1ay'adeBcri|iti'in of the Highlanders is too long tu he quoted bere, and 
as I am uiit wiltin); to spoil il by attempting to Biiuimarlze it, I will select the most 
salient features of tbe pictnre, and give them in Macaiilay's own norils. 

yi/J« men anil lniXn'/ vawtn. — Maciinlay says: "An observer among theae Highlnnders 
atthattimewould have been SI rnck by the speotaule of athletic men basking in thesnn, 
angling for salmon t-r taking aim at grouse, while their aged mothers, their pri-gnaDt 
wives, their tender danghtere were reaping the scanty harvest of vats, Kor itid tbe 
women repine at their hard lot. In their view it was qnite Ht that a man, especinlly 
if he assnmed un uristiicrutic title and adompd bis bonnet with the eagle's feather, 
should take his ease, except when lie was Hgbting, hunting, or marauding." 

ICevengr., rohhery, murder. — '1 lies a traitu of tbe Highliinders Macanlay thus describes : 
"A traveler among them would have learned that a stub in tbe back or a shot from 
behind a fragment of rock were approved modes of taking satisfaction for insults. 
He would have heard men relate boastfully how tbey or their falhere bad wreaked 
on hereditary eneniies in a neighboring valley euch vengeance as would have made 
old soldiers of the '1 hirty Year.'t' War shudder. He would have fonnil that nihbery 
was held to be a calling not merely innorent, but honorable. When the Highlui.dtr 
drove before him the herds of the lowland farmers np the pass which led to his 
Dative glen, be would have considered himself Dot as a thief, but as a warrior seizing 
the lawful prize of war." 

Can we deny that if, so far, the Indian had sat for the portrait the pictnre would 
have been very niiirh the same iu llieee savage liueamentsT But both the Indian 
and tlie Highlander ha<l nobler traits. 

Digniiii, coHrlraii, eloquence. — These Macauley descrihes in regard to the Highlander: 
"It was true that tbe Highlander had few scruples about sbeddius tbe blood of an 
enemy, but it was not less true that he had liigh notions of the <lut,v of observing 
fkilh to allies and hospitality to guests." 

Then, again; "There was no other part of the island wbere men had in such a 
degree the better qualities of an aristoeracy— grace and disrnltj of manner, nelf- 
Tespect, and thiit noble sensibility which makes dishonor more terrible than deiith. 
A geniieman of tbla sort, whose clothes were heg^rimed with the accumulated filth 
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of j'ears, and whose horel gmelt -worss than an English ho^ty, vonld often do the 
honors of thai liovel with a, lofty ootittesy worthy of the splendid circle of Veisailles." 

Om-engniu: "It Is probnble that in the Hixhknd councils men who wonld not 
have been qiialilied for the ihity of p»r[Bh clerks sonietimeB srsned qnestions ol peacA 
anil wnr, of tribnte and homage, with ability worthy of Hnlitax and CaernDirtiien." 

The retieniblaiice between these Highlandei'S and onr native Indians is bo striking 
aa to render it Dnnecessarj' to point it ont in delail. If thcreisany diH'erence it is in 
fiivor ot* the Indian, who seems at least to l>e Ibe cleaner and nobler man of the two. 
Bill this only makes the fuct mure remarkable tbiit the rnder Higlilanders became so 
iDQcb more rapiilly and pi'rnianeiitly a civilized race. The difference in thie reg;ird 
le iiimiensH. With the Highlander, as wa have before said, the change took place 
almnst within a single geuenition, while with the Indian the process has gone on 
with indiH'ereut smcess for nearly two hnnilrrd years. 

I. Let iiH tlret tra<'e thepriigrei'S and methods for ttie civilizing of these Highlanders. 

A brief explanation is iieceRsery. TlieHH Highland triies had been lor ages at wac 
with each utlier and with their neighbors in the lowlands. Moreover, they had 
several times attenipteil to overthrow the ruling dynasty in Great Britain in order 
to restore tlie biiiiBe of Stnart to the throne. Tlie last and most formidable of thes« 
■ttemptH was niaile in IT15, under the ohivalrons lead of Prince Charles Edward. 
The CiovemE:.eiit was aionsed, and, as Maranlny has so strongly pnt it, the High- 
landers were "anbjngaled rnpidly, completely, anil furever." The GoveTomeut I'ol- 

the I 
these 

1. The opening of good roads, thus facilitaling the movement of troops, and als<» 
fb'niHhiiig the means of travel and tmiisportation. 

2. But a much iriore effective measure was the aliroiration of the hereditary power 
of the chiefs. Knch chief was a king in his own domain, and gathered aronnd him 
as many as possible of his kith and iisme, thns adding to bis own dignity and fur- 
niHhiiig soldiers lor his raids and warfares. There was not work in honest indus- 
trifs fill half of these followers, and their great employment was marauding and 
ati'nliiig. It wiis thus fhey and their chief obtained their living. Bnt when this 
liereititary power of the chief was taken from iiim and ooiirts of Justice were sab- 
Stituleil, which made thieving and raiding criminal olfenses, a large share of tho 
popniation mnst either migrate or starve, and hence a vast number of people emi- 
grated to Canada, tlie Uiiited States, and the Wpst Indiis. 

No people have ever hived their native hind lietter ttian these Highlanders loved 
the glens and hills where they were born, and the scenes at their removal wore often 
heanreiiiling. But they submitted manfully, and instead of becoming panpers or 
drunkards or criminals, they crossed the ocenn to l>ecome the most useful colonista 
and ciiizeiis wherever tliey made their new homes. 

One mure thing neeils to be said. The geiiins of Pitt saw the valne of these mea 
aa soldiera, and fur a himilred years the eight Highland regiments have been among 
the best soldiers in the British aimy. 

3. The third great step taken in this trans farm at ion wns the introdnrtiou into tbft 
Highlands of the soliool and the church. How Koon John Knox's idea of a echool- 
honse in every parish was carrieil ont in this new movement I can not tell, but thtt 
elTort WHS rajiidly pushed forward by goveniinent and minsionary organizations, thus 
compleliug tlin great change. Here, then, to snmtnarizer In a few years the lawless 
Highlandira he&.nie either the host colonists abroad or the best soldiers in the army, 
and those that remained at home became iiidiiHtrioiis and law abiding. 

If. If we now turn to the Indiims. we have a very diiferent view before us. After 
nearly t»o buiiilred years of effort they are not all civilized, and their future is ft 
■onrce of anxiety to the friends of bunianity. Some are civili/eil, and others who- 
Bjipear to be are yet far below it. Tliose (e.g.) in the Indian Territory are by dis- 
tinction called the "Civilized Tribes," nnd are not usually nnmhered with the rest 
of the IniliauH. Tliey have governments, legislatnres, courts, judges, schools and 
churches, and large wealth. Bnt what seems so fair is discovered t« be so unsound 
that Congress has appointed a committi-e to inquire into the facts, which seem to- 
be alarming. The hinds are not held in severalty, and frauds and violence and mur- 
ders are rampant. The < ^overumenr ■•ensiis report thus describes one of these trilies, 
perhaps nn average specimen: "Their present condition is a langnage without liter- 
atnre; a government with no nnthorily; a i-odeof laws with no force; millions of 
acTrs of land and not a foot of it that any man r/.ia calt his own." 

Then, too. there are tlie Six Nations in the State of New York, once the prond 
Iroquois, with Ked -Jacket and other warrinrn and orarora— the mndel tribe of the 
Indiivn races. But now they are acatt«i'ed in different gronps. Some of the tribes 
are still on reservations, with lands not held in suv>-niltyi and the majority of three 
of the tribes are pagans. The mnstsatisfact'iry gronps i if civilized Indians are fonnd 
scattered among the different tribes containing a greater or less nnmher of families 
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wbo own their lands, cultivate tlieir farms, and are ((''od citizenn. Put probably, 
tbouRb uoUetiiiite tijfiires can lie given, IrciiMine-tbLrd to oiie-baJf nf all lbs Indiana 
are still ancivilized, in any ndnquate seiiBu nf that tertii. On a large cuniparlsoii 
witb Uie Scotcb MigblaDiIurs, the Indians iiave nut made good colouiats nor been 
SDCceasl'iil ubeii enliati-d as soliliRre. 

Miicbbas been done to be1|i,aiidini)cbtobinder, tbe Indians. One groat bindrance 
ban been their frequent removals, unforced by the gieed of ttie white ni.in t<i secure 
their lands; but the same wus true of the H i k 1 1 landers. The Indians have been in 
Iteqneot and bitrer warfare nniong themselves and with their nui;ihl>ois. So also 
were the Highlanders. On tbe other hand, the Iniliaus have hail com pa ni lively 
greater help. When removed, tliey have nsnally, thon^fb nut always, been lucnted 
on Rood Linda. Tbe; have received Jar;;!! sunw of muney from tbe Giivernnient. and 
bave been supplied with niilliiiiis of dollars' worth of tools, farm implenieiits, and 
cattle. The isene of ratinua baa been greatly curtailed of late, iind yrt one-fcmrlh 
ot tbrt whole nnmber are siill repoi-teil as leceiving rations from the Government. 
From the eHrlieat -lays of .John Eliot down, tbe gospel has been preached to them by 
Belf<d(>uyiiiguud godly niiuisters, and echoutshiive been provided for their children. 
l>urin)i; the lost nineteen yeaiv the Govenimeiit has appropriated for schools the 
magiiilii-ent sum of nearly $:;0, 000,000, and schools bave also beeu furaishud by aid 
of the Christian churches. 

The qnestion natn rally arises, "Why, witb all these helps, have the Indians mndo 
such slow progress in civilization; and why do they staiiil in such marked contrnnt to 
the Hiuhlaiiders, once seemiiiuly more rude Chan they ?" It may be said that weongbt 

to pursue the same radii-al plan as that enlbroeila ngthe Higblnndei-siu 1745; that 

la,aBHign to 1 hem thvir lands in severulty, lireak up their tribal relations, deprive their 
chiefs of power, and compel them all to ciime under obedience to law. Inoiner words, 
compel them to take care of themselves or bear the cotiseiinencei>, or. as It is said in 
Western idirase, more forcible th.in elegant, " Koot, bog, or die." We And. iiuloed, that 
tliiH policy has a strong bed t noon tbe popular feeling. Men are tired of thiseverlnat- 
ing Indian pridilem. They loiik with horror upon the "century of dishonor," and with 
impatience at tbe more recent Modoc and Cnatennassacies. and al the seemingly end- 
less perplexities grnwiugont of dilticnltiea with this little haudful of people, not so 
numerous a^ the inhabitants of a leutb-rate city, 

Bnt it is .igalnst this mode nf settling the question that I most earnestly protest; 
ftnil, witlia view to combat it, this paper is written. I believe that this policy rapidly 
ftpplieil wonld Impel tbe still fierce and hostile trihea to enter npon a, aeries of inasaa- 
cn-a of which the Custer slaughter is bnt a apecimen ; while, on the other iinnd, the 
Enolu timid and listless tribes would swiftly degenerate into paupers, drnnkards, and 

The methods to be adopted in dealing vrith these Indian tribes are to be decided by 
their history, their character, and their couditiou. It is pertinent to ask again why 
theHighlaiiderscameat a single btep into civilii^ed life, while the Indians came into it 
Bostowlyand so reluctantly. I frankly say that 1 think the difference is in the people 
themselves. The Highlanders, though apparently so mile and nnenltiired, were, as 
theeventsliows, a mature race. Their intellects were developed, and tbey were quick 
to grasp and act upon new ideas. They could easily escape from their heredity and 
throw olf their environment. A great cbunge suddenly enforced upon them found 
them neither so ignorant as not 'o comprehend it nor so iinliecile as to sink under it. 
Tbey were full grown men. not chihireu. 

On the other liauil, the Indiana are immature and undeveloped. They do not read- 
ily giaxp iilena beyond the range of their old habits. Here<1ity bas fast hold upoo 
them, aait they are stubborn in reaiating a change in their euvironioeuts. By this 
contrast I do not mean to intimate that they are an inferior race. It ia no diaparage- 
ment to the ea^ential manhood of the Indian that he is still in hia yonih periu<l in 
the process of civilization. It does not argue that the boy is uf an inferior race to 
bis father becanse at 14 he can not grasp and achieve what his father does at 40; 
Tiie Indians are in their nonage, and deserve a treatment at our hanils adapted to 
their condition. That treatment shoulil be ]iHtern>il, kind, wise, and not rosb or 
cruel. TheOldTestamenr gives us that heantiful figure of the eagle stirringup her 
Di'St, Spreading abniail her wings, and bearing her young upon them. The et^le 
makeb no uilstake, anil is too wine a parent lo allow the eagles to stny in the nest 
when Ibey are tit to fly, or to thrust tbeni ontbefore they are ready for it; and when 
she dops send them forth, she does it gently, helpfully, licaring them on her wings. 
Such should be our treatment of these children of tbe forest. 

Tlien, too, as in the human family, there are oftentiniea boysof dUTerent ages that 
Deed training accordingly. Soi^it with the Indian tribi-a. Those who have reaehr'd 
the manbiKMl period, and are prepared to enter upon a course of civilizatinn, should 
be urued and aided forward as rapidly as iaconsiatent with safely to take their binils 
iu severalty, and to aasume the respousihilities and duties of citizenship, the ntmoat 
care being taken to guard tbe titles to their landa againat infringement, and, where 
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they cliooae to bKCome farniern, to he fillowed the elioice of good lanil, with honaHj 
cnttle, Htid toolH provii1c<l; nuil wherp iiiiliviilmil liiilmnxol' xiifb trihra uhoo^e nonie 
othi-r i.'ni[ito]nieiit. proviHiuu eliould be niaile I'or training and oocnpation ill thut 
euL|.toyiiii'iic. 

Law and law courts should bi' estendeil as raii''tl.v aB poaaible ovor these iDdiaoSf 
aud riiade aoceshilile to tlieni. Necesniiry costs slioiild not he aBhesaud on tlio conDtr 
Id n-liich the Indians chauce to live, thus irritating to hoHtilit; their iuTmeiJiute 

'I o the tribes not as yet preparer! for the chnnge, the parental help given shonld ht 
anch an will aid mopt efl'ectnully in sectirinfr that |ire|>ariitioii ; and of all the helpi 
none is mni'e important than eriucation — iminstiinl, intellectual, nud religious. No 
lufliiencBH are so powerful aa those that Tuacb tile braiu and the heart, aud develop 
the man himself. 

In rocent years we have had two potential factors in the work of civiliiing tha 
Indliina— a peaeo policy established by General (jrunt, and a Mohonli couf'ereiics 
Inaugiinited by Mr. Smiley, both peace men and both generals. Tlie conference ha> 
duni* much to indicate advanred steps in the process and to uronF.e pnhlic nttentlun 
to their import auee. MimtoftbeniMianreaadvoriited have been aocejited in principle, 
anil are being cairied out in practice; and amontisonieot' these nieAEiireB— as, for 
exiiniptf, ihe setrlin}; of the Indiana on lands in severalty— tliere (b not so ainch need 
now of nrgiuK more rapiil advance as there is a call for nioie iiire in carrying them 
ont, Tbeie needs bow ihe nplifting wing and the gniding pinion rather than Ihn 
nndne stiniug up of the near. 

Tbe IikUhus once ronnifd over theae broad lands. They had no right to ntoreihen 
their atiare; bnt the wlilte man lina crnwde<l tlieni out, often by fVaitil and sometiiiies 
with violence. The Indian has retaliated, and the blood of both nicea lias wateKd 
the monntain and the valley. The Indians are now few. Tbey will come into the 
stream of Americitn Hie. not in a stron<; cnrrent. marking its progrfss hy a s^parHtA 
tinge in tbe wateis. but they will come ralber aa thu raindrops tail on the surface, 
to he ai>sor1>cd anil lost to si^ht, or, as the poet has aaid, "like theenonfall In tbA 
river, a, niomrnt white, tlien melts forever." 

Ihe Indian will be h.st in the man. When the laat Indian— there will be a last 
one — standa on Ihe l>anks of the stream and looks over the bills and vallej's of tha 
land oneu the home of blH race, we hope he will be able to say, "The trhite man has 
been crnelj be ia now strong, and at tbe last he has done jnstly aud kindly by Ilia 

On motion, it was voted that tbe time limited for speakers shonld be slrlctlj 
observe<l. 

The remainder of the meeting was given to brief addresses by different persona. 
The first speaker was Mr. O. ti. Bnyd, who, Inateail of making an adilress, read tha 
following extracts from letters which lie bad received on this subject: 

Hev M. V. Trippe, Malamanca, H. Y., reporls: 

"This field comprises four reservaiions, three of them in New York Blale and nna 
In Pennsylvania, with an area of oter TOsqnnremitea. On these reacrven tliere la an 
Indian popnialion of 2,08>', and of whites nver S.onO. There, are 631 Imlian famillta 
aud 548 children of school age, hnt with auliool arcommiidatii>nn for only 425 people. 
Fivefnlly organized Presbyterian chnrclies have a mrnibersliip of ^89. Tliere a ra 
also three Baiitist churches and one small clssa of Melbwlihts. Tliere are at least 
1,000 Indiana of age to discern j^ood and evil who are onlaide theae cbnrebea, and 
for whom Christian wnrk ahonld be prosecnted. The PresUjterFiin (Jhunh snpport« 
on this Held one wliile missionary and four nalire helpers, with one inlerpreler. It 
can be neen at imce that one white missionary can not spread biinself over nil tbt>na 
reservations so widely si'attered, and do very effective woik. Kevertheleas, I am 
enabled 1o report progrean. 

"At Tiiscarora a new church building lias been finished and dediont^d. Mora 
than nsnal interest is manifested in cbnrcb and Sunday-school work. A Christian 
Endeavor Society bns bc' n organized and is prospering. 

"On tlieTouiiwandaResi'tvation the work hasheeusignally blessed by the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. Dnring the week of prayer apechil services were held, with 
excellent resnita. Fnnrleen were received into the church, anil a marked impetna 
WRH given bis work. The Rev. J. K. (jritfls, of oiircUureh in Akron, goes lo the 
teservation twi e a month, preaching on 8al>bath artemoons. Itociinse of ihe par- 
ticuhirly friendly relattonaexiating between our clinrch and the no-callrd pagana, 
tbe work is very interesting, and warrunls outlay of labor and money. 

"At Allegheny we have two church orgnnizations, 

"Tbe Jamestown piirish is alio'it 20 niilea Icing, and ba« in its limits three or fonr 
Bnbstations where work ought to be pushed. 

"Oldtiiwn bas three sulistationn and is a parinh about 15 mitf>Klong. One of these 
Bnbstations is Cold Spring, the center of pagan influence in this reservation. A sig- 
nificant fact, one that tells of progress among these Indians, is tha call from that 
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darkened commuDit]' for regular eervices on the Lord's Day. A. petition to that 
eflect fTom the people to Preabytery ia in prepHratiuii. At Oliltown and Onivilla 
(snbatation) the work lias been aided by the Bjuipslby and inteicBt of neighboriiig 

■■CorapIanter,iD Pennsylvaoia, is the smallest of these reaervntioDS, and the popa- 
lation IB ahiiDst eutirvlj ChriBtiiin and Presbyter! >iu. 1'he year past Is markuil by 
the deatti of Kev. WilliHin Hull, who for so niiiny yearn bae been Diiseiouiiry to Ihe 
IiidiatiB at Allegheny audCoTDpbnjIer. He loved tlie Ind<iine,fiir whom be lived and 
died, Tbe hindruijcea to his work I need not Dientiun, except to say that iutcniper' 
ance and HceutiuuBneHB, wbtise chief promoters are the 'urelched whites, continue to 
pollute and destroy my people. To meet these twin evils we have the gospel of the 
kingdom and tbe prayera and sympathy of the noblust of God's children. There- 
foiH we are not diaciiuTnge<l." 
Rev. J. P. Williamaon, D. D., Greenwood, S, Dak., repnrta: 

" The Preaby terian Chnrch was the lirst body of Christians to engnge in miBsionary 
work for the Sioux, or Dakota, Indians, who are tbe largest tribe of abnTiKinea in 
the United States, numbering about '25,000. They are not only tbalnrKeiit. L>iit one 
of the moat warlike and pagan tribis on the continent, for niauy years peraei'iiting 
to the death the converta to Christtauity. It was thi-se two traita combined tliat 
oansed the frightfnl war, known aa the Minnesota Maasacra, in ViG'i. Tiie power of 
the gospel of Uhriat to aiibilue tbe huniened heart is seen in the fa^t that trma 
among ancb a people have been gathered nineteen Presbyterian chnrobeii, wilb over 
1,200 oomninnicaiitB; and a body of native workera hua been raised up ounsislinic of 
11 Indian preacliera, 67 elders, 27 dencona, lieaides Sunday-auhool teachera and oilier 
helpers. If'onr white miHBiouiirieB are gu'din^ the work; and, aa a feediT for tlie 
working force, we have the floiiriBbing educational institntion known us Good Will 
Uiaaiou School, which iB supported by our Board of Hume MiB:<ionH. Tbe lending 
•ervice in all of the nineteen cbnrohes of thia presbytery ia in the Indian language. 
At each of the churuhes where the white miHsionarief are locateil a second service is 
oouduiited in tbe li^nglish language. Tbe othet churches have no regnbir nervice ia 
English. As yet not over one-tenth of our ohnn-h members iimlerstiiDd tlnglieh. 
The number, however, is rapidly increasing; and if our Ooreroment continnes and 
develops the very cnmmemlable elTort now made to «ilucate the Indians, it will not 
he long before vernacular preaching will be entirely ilisplaced by English among 
the Dakota Indians. The greatntvis of the change fVom the wild, ssva;e alate of tlie 
Iniliau to the piiriQed life of tbe independent, oiviji/^d Christian ia ft'ebly oom|ire- 
hendtid by most pi^ople. It is not, as miiny suppose, to be accomplished liy a half 
do/.en years of instruction in childhood; it is rather a work of gennrationa. The 
KTOiliial development of all ancient nations— the Jews, the Greeks, the Ruuiaus, the 
Gaulx, the Anglo-Saxons —all bear witiiHHS t<i this fact. 

"The means now being employed to oivilise the aborigines of this country are, I 
have no doubt, aiiperinr to anything m>in his ever broiiglit to liear on any other race. 
Wheth'-r they are superior to the means used by the Almiglity in other oiiaea. future 
historians may toll. We trust, under God, they may be. Certain it ia our Americaa 
Indians are now changing very rapidly. We oan hardly believe they ar *' 



people who were engaged in deailly war and rnpine thirty yeara ago. Tlien n>am- 
ins, idnod-tbirBty savages, now extemiilly, as lo tood, clotiiiiig, and honnes, adopted 
children of civilization, with a mild anil gentle demeanor. Then worshipers of the 
euu and all creiited objecta, now Chriati:inity Ihe niott prominent religion. It is to 
be acknowledg«d that a good deal of their worship Is formal, bnt it is a wonderful 
change. Where thirty years ago men who could stand up and ha shot at without 
fliuching conid not atand up and bear the odium of being called a Christian, now no 
inan is aahamed to say in public, 'lam » Christian;' but, riither, men are fonnd 
apologizing iHn^anse they are still heathen. These changes were never so evident 
to me as they have been Ihe past year, and they iiianil'eat the glory of God." 

A miasiouiiry nmoLiif the Om^ihas In Neliranka reports: 

"The Omaba Indiana are not as civilised as many seem to think. Many of the 
women weiir no liatB or bonnets, and wear mocoaHlna on tlieir feet. Where the hair 
Is parted, the scalp in the part Is often painted red. Many of the girls are having 
blue spots pnt iiD their foreheads and stars on their hands and various figures on 
their bressta. They one India ink. Many of the yonng nieu wear a slender braid 
of hair from the crowns of their heads, tied with a long rllihon. which they some- 
times let fly in tbe wind as they riile. Marriage Is a business agreement between 
the girl's parents and the young man. A girl can be hnd, by an Indian man of 
eqnal caste, for so many pimies, whether the girl want* to marry or not. If the 
oompeniatton is snfflcient, the parents will comiwl the girl to go with a mau nhoin 
she dislikes, as for oxauiptn, when a beautiful aud well-behaved girl was recently 
compelled to become wife No. 2. 

" Yes ; polygam.y ia praotioed here in Nebraska within 
tbechiefa has as wives two women who are aunt and 
have ohildiea, both lire in the same house, and both go with liim wbere he goes. 
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been given equal political prlvilecea with the whites. They 
Amemlierol' this tribe is county jiiil)^. A riill-hlotxl Oiuaha 
tlie capiicity of tuwnnhip hi 



" Theae people h) 
vote null are voted t 

■culled OD the niilisi< , . ,, 

feet, that tliey are citiiteiis, shields tha men who sell tbem whislty. " They claim tbHt 
to an Ouiiihik Indian wliiaky can bu sold wherever it CBU lawfully (in the eyes of 
the civil courts) be sold to a white miin. Tlins tlio Oiualios are burning up their 
homes, thfir families, their boilieH and souls with 'fire-watrr.' 

"One of the things that hinders our work ver.v much is the fact that the Oinahas 
have no written language. So all the information, pleasure, and protit we get from 
literature they are deprived of. 'ITiey group together and talk of neighborhood 
newD auil plan for dances and faaels. During the Inst few months four new danca 
biiililiugs have been built. One built of Inmlier, with shingled roof, eight-side<l in 
shape, lias over the entrance these wiu'ds, 'Fire Chief Lodge.' Here tbey wasta 
mnny an hour which otherwise ciinld he spent in tilliug the soil and makiug their 
homes conifortalile. 

" Some progress Is being made in home life. Several new ipring wagous and 
buggieit have been purchased by them. Some few have sewing maohiues. Some 
sleep on beds, hut nioat of them sleep nn the floor without removing their clothing. 
Several have bad wells dug near their houses, which will greatly lessen the work of 
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n the Pimas and Pspagnea in Arizona we hear that the Tnoson school baa 



} keep the slreeta of the city 

"ne of the former pupils is a 

i evangelists, working with 

missionary laboring for the 



lately entered into a contract with the anthorlties t 
clean. 'Iliey have givbu entire satisfaction thus far. 
teacher in the (ioremment school, and two are now na 
goiMl results. There is a ch'irch of 191 members. 

'■'Among the Southern Utes lu Colorado wo have hai . ^ 

paat two years. A ohnrcL has liit«ly been organized. One old Indian, being asked, 
npon his examination for membership, huw many Uo<ls there were, answered, ' I have 
beard of a g(H>d many gods, but have never known of but one that did any good.' 

"The Nez Perc^ are just now in great peril on account of the influx of white men 
who seek to dtapoosesa tlieu of their lands, npon which very valuable gold mines 
liave been disi'overeil. They need our special care and prayers. A little incident 
will portray a trait of their ehnracter. The presbytrry was making a request of all 
the white churches to give 30 cents per member to foreign missions, and I cent per 
nTember was asked from the Indians, at which tbey became quite indignant, and 
Insisted npon being assessed at 30 cents per member also, the same as the white 
members." 

Mr. BiiTD. I have prepared a statistical statement of onr work, which I will not 
read, only give the totals, and ask that it may be printed in the report; 
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ADDBESa OF DR. JACK80K. 

So many of you have called npon me for news from the reindeers that I will start 
npOB this branch of Indian edncatinn, wLich has been a complete Buccess from the 
lirst to the present. There has not been a setback and no failure of misjudgment. 
The henlH are increasing and doing brtter in Alaska than in Siberia, where they 
came t^m. We purchased a few more in Siberia, bnt tliey were not as good ns 
those on the Alaska side. Our pasturage is fur better than in Siberia, which has 
been eaten closely through generations of grazing. At first, because we could dii no 
better, wb brought over Siberian herders to be teachers to the Eskimo young mens 
bat their civilization was no higher than that of the Eskimo, only they hod bad 
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esperience with the retndeeT. Their teaching wna imperfent. A year ngo a Norwe- 
giuu waa sent to'Laplnuil to j^et Lappa as te.ti tmrs, aa the Lapp nation have made the 
greatest intellectual progress BMLoa;;thuHe whuhave churKeoI' reiuileer. With lii^hei 
education and a higher vlaaa ut men we hikve better methods of niiiuHgiiig the rein- 
deer, aud tor tho EskLiao .voiin;; men wo wnnteil tljo beat instructorii. We wanted 
them to commence at the present experience of the norld in the management of rein- 
deer, iinil the reanllH hiive heeu anccesafnl. We lironght over aizteeii Lappa— aeven 
men and tlieir funiiliea. 'I'he.v were taken to northern Alii«ka, and the better man- 
sgenient of the herd will mure than repay alt the expense of transporting theae 

Kiople. Laat jenr we commenced a liniilud dialribntlou. vVegave to the American 
iaaionary AaaoclatioD at Cape Prince of Walea about 100 head, iind I thiiilc tha 
missionary who waa allowed to come and nelt'Ct what lie ihose was like Jacob dealing 
with hia I'ather-iu-law — he took the very choiceat. From that 100 Cbere were tl8 
birtha of fawua. But he was ontdone by the iiiitives. Some traders had tried ta 
poiaon the minde of the uuljvea by telling them that tliey would iiever have any 
tienetita from the herd. It wiiB vreuting lUsallection among them. So, to forestall 
any fiirtlier ilifliculty, we coutludi-d tliat we would give aouie of the natives a herd. 
Kot that they were prepared for it — they had not served an apprentici'Ship to luake 
them acqiiainleil wiih tbo mauiiKemi'iit — but we tlioUKhtwe wnntd nin a little risk. 
We took four of the monuudiiKtrioiia apprentices and aaid to tbeiii, "We will loan 
yon 100 heiid for five years. You can go where you choose with them, bnt at the 
end of five yt-ars we expect you to return 100 head, iiml yon can have the increase." 
They wi-re sharper even than the Congregational ist mini-iter, for from their 100 head 
there were 8'J fawns born this apritig. 

Now, there comes to tbe Americ'au people the qnestion, Shall we go on with this 
slow luetlio.l f The Goveniniettt has given na an appropriiition to get from 120 to 160 
yearly from .->iberia. We have iloiibleil what we lionght by birth. But, remember, 
there aie l'.:,"iX) puople on thii verge of starvation in Alaaka, The reinili'ur uiove- 
nient has bi-i-ii Koing on sis years and we have only l.OfiO head, and we do not dare 
let rbfm kill ii single nniniul except the nialea. Only four yonng men out of all 
thiise thonsaJids have the loan of a, herd. You can not curry out thia wmk on an 
apptopriiitiou of S7,B0(>. It ia a (jnestion whether we are lo take twenty-five or 
thirty years to introduce ri'lndcer in anflliient numbers or whether the Governnieut 
wilt Increase the apprnpriiitton and i^uuble ua to do at once all that Is neceeisary. 
We have jiroved that it is n si'cceas. 

Our edncatioual policy bus fninL the beginning been nonpHrtisan in reference to 
onr teachera. I have stood as siipfrinlPUilenl lUTongl) fonr adminisliutiona; and I 
doubt whethoT any of the four Prfsidents know whether I am a Uemuirat, a Fopu- 
list, or a Republican. If 'iey ahould ask ua how the teHohera atand, there is not a 
peraim connected with Ibo offlce in Wusliingtoii wlie conid give an answer tothat 
qneslion. It is never raised. We rctjnire etHciencyin onr teacliera, not politics; 
and we renniw religion. So far as I know, there ia not a teiicher in tbe pnblio 
sctjoola in AtONka that is not a Lbristiun. In sendiug to the native races, the gospel 
mnat be tbe fonndutiou. 

A good many have said with regard to Mr. Dtincan'a industrial movement, " Give 
them iudnstriuH." But Mr. Ouncan himself preached .leanaCbriat seven years before 
he tiilked about a narpentiir'a shop or a shoe shop. Ho gave them the giispel Hrat. 
Then he had the fiinndatioQ on which to bnihl the industries. These have mail b 
Metlakabllii what it is. So, though we can not talk sectarinnisni, we c»u put con- 
aei-rated men and women as teachers among thein. Thousands of tiinrista come to 
AJaaka, and many of them say, "Your schools do not show fruit;" but I can give 
liijndredq of instaucea of practical ft'uit. 

BOMK CHARACTERISTICS OP THR INDIAN. 
[By Rev, Josepli HeirtOD Hullock.J 

Having witnessed phaaes of Indian life in nearly evrry part of tbe United States 
dniing the past fifteen yeiim. 1 may not, perhai-s, be presuming too nmrh in atli^mpt- 
ing to delineate some of their traits, eaneciatly as they have an importnnt relation 
to tlie subject before us, which ia the e<1ii<'ation aud civilization of the Indian. 

Everyone remomber» how generally and how severely the well-known and delight- 
ful author of "The Pioneer," "The Reil Rover," "Last of the Mohicans." etc., was 
criticised for his enlogiea on the "Noble Reil Men of the Forest." Kot only bai-k- 
wnodsmeii and those of onr people living on the frontiers, bnt nesrly all others who 
were then supposed to know anything aboui tlie Indian, declaTed that Cooper wat 
mistaken and that tlieie waa positively nothing good or nobh- in him. In fact, ibe 
Indian has almost invariably been represfuted as being vindictive, qnick to resent 
an injury, real or anpposed, inNoteut to superiors, and last, bnt not l-ast, most intol- 
erably lazy; aud these characteristics ore popularly supposed to render him unfit for 
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the hifhest datiea of citizenship. Let ns see if these charges will buui the oleftr 
Murch light of trntii. 

. AB"lftziDeii«" ia the last and most importaDt ooe, 1 will take tbftt Urst. We were 
lepeateilly and trathl'ully told upou this jilatl'omi yesturday that tlie reaHun the 
-■everalty liill does Dot w'orK l>ett«r is liecause the ludlaii will not work. Becaiue 
he lias uoC been educated tu till the soil, he will not do it, and we call him lazy and 
good lor uolhiii);: while ihe troiilile arisM simply I'rom lack of ediioalioD, whio^ 
.always supplies the motive for actiou. The tiiue ie coming wheel thie will lie better 
nudi^rBtuad, Among our I'nritiui aiiceelura iHxiiiess was con-iidried, if not a criiiia, 
at iHOHt one of the Dupanlunable sins. No wonte stiema coitltl attach to a boy thaB 
to cull him "lazy." The epithet "good for Dothiii;;'' generally went along with it. 
I piLHsed my boyhood aoil eotcred uullcge life with ibis idea, but there learned that, 
while laziuenB may be inherited, it is nut necewarily an inbereot or an abiiolQte 
trait. It Bpiiesred that what many called "laziiieas" nas often, if not usually, 
caused by iiot piesentiog a snlUcienl motive for action. 1 used to think, without 
exception, the tvio laziest meiubera of utir class were in my own division. I wai 
BCcList*im^ to see more or less of them every day— generally njore. Many a time 
oneor the other would come sannteriug alougtomyioum in Old South Middle; andy 
while I was raokiug my brains over Eume mysterioim Greek rout or trying to solve 
an iuipossihie problem in political economy, lie would geritly stretch out at full 
length on the lounge and uummeuce telliiiK some comical story. Those two lazy 
hoys Heemed to get along Just about as wclTas thu rest of its ut recitations and » 
Sood deal better at the prize debates. Finally, they became lawyi-rs and settled in 
Sew York City. One ia GbtitiiI Wager Swayne, who stands to-day at the heatl of 
*1il« profession ; and the name of the oiher is Cbaiinccy M. Uepcw. 

What motive has the ludiiui had for worki Me suffers to-morrow to take cr ' 



Iteelf. His th«ory and his pnictice colnoide with the injunction, " anilloient nnto 
the day is the evil tbtreof." And yet we who pretend to believe the Scriptures >ind 
to be governed l>y their precepts tiud fault with the Judian, while fretting and wor- 
rying oumeh'es to ileal.h over impossihle ocouiTeticeB of the dintant tutnre. 

Lazy, is Let htart the chase, and whi'ie hiis his laziness gouef Let the pale fooe 
or a hostile tribe invade, and where Is onr lizy Indian theuf Day after day, witb>- 
Oiit fiKHl or shelter, he will pursue with releutli«s energy and airiiil such privations 
and hai'dsbi|is as uo white man is willing to endure. And, having at last subUned 
bis enemy, he dances all night aroiiuil his scalp. 

But it IS said the Indian is nut only lazy, he is vindictive and insolent. On this 
ftci'oniit the Inilian has been nnfavorably compared even with the Chinaman, who, 
'We are told, hoH a good disposition snd makes an excellent servant. Uut why doeis& 
Chinaman m]ike an excellent servautt (Simply becRuse he is a machine. And the 
moru of a machioB he Is, provided lie has enough of iuiellect and Individnality to 
do what he is told, the better servant he nisk, s. Uiit how about the man himsclff 
What of his manhood f For generation after generation he has had no will of his 
own. Dozens and hundreds have been crowded together, obliged to suLisiat in a 
space less than one-tenlh of them ou;;ht to occupy. And this is a natnrul result; 
for till lately he had bren hemmed in from the outnide world for centuries by a high 
wall, which shut him out IVom all iinpruveinent, till almost every spark uf manhood 
and individuality has been smotliered, and till he scarcely knows whether his soul 
is his own or belongs, like his will, to another. 

Now, I ask, what ia it that dltferentlates the Indian from the Mongolian hot the 
very spirit of l^widoni and love of liberty that inSnenoed our Pilgrim forefathers In 
their resistance to the British Cronn and their a^sertian of indeiiendencet And 
why, of alt men and of all nations, should we nut rejoice to tind theee same traits tn 
our predeui-SBor, the Indian t Is it not ungenerous and unjust to hold him lesa of a 
man and less deserving of our sympathy on this iiODonntI Bom and reared amid 
the rugueil niouutulns or on the trackless pniirie, he is a child of nature. He haa 
been supreme loiil of the fuH'Sts for generations, uud linuce inherited to a greater 
degree than any other race of living men the inhi-reiit idea uf absolute liberty. He 
has known no other will than his own and ackuowleilt^d uo superior but the Great 
Spirit above him. I buve no syutpatby whatever with the class of pessimists who 
believe every luilian esnentially vicious. Those who have bud the most experience 
aasure ma that they have found them no more subject to the vicious passions and 
appetites than abundance of white men who have been born and bred under the full 
light of civilization. 

It is said that be is vindictive, and never fails to repay an injury. Can we expect 
more of his civilization than of ours t When William Tell shut the apple on the head 
Of hlB sou, Gesaler noticed a second arrow drop from the folds of his vest. In thun- 
der tones he cried, " Slave, why hast thou concealed that arrow t" Quick as light- 
.ning came the proud respunse, "To shoot thee, tyrant, had 1 slain my child." And 
all the world applauded the sentiment. 

Why is it that we deny the redskin chief of the West the praise we so tnely accord 
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the paleskin chief of tbe East t I contend that this love of lilierty, imiilanted deep 
in every Iiidiiio lieurt, no lar liou bring a iletriiiimit, in of imuieiiHe iidvaiitiiKe, and 
"" Inslly niiike btm a better aud more |>atriutic citizeu of Ibe Comuiunneiilth, 



althoudb It id tliiH very Irait which makes biiii now bo obi eel tunable ami offeuaive to 
«ur froutiera. Tbe lednkin chief but had posBeBtiiou of liiis banpv hnutlnK gruiiiiili 
•o long that, whether rightly or otherwiHe, he coiisidera them liJ8 by riglit of oocn- 
pancy. An<l when he Heev tbe palefai-e intrnder apjiroacfaiiig, his sense of iujiialica 
an<l hie hiberent lovi- of tVeedoui iire inatantly aniuaed; and he sonnda the war cry. 
J have seen these old chiefs mure than once exhorting tbeic kindred, and iu a manner 
that has HOnietimes maile me Kliudder. I lonld almost lancy th<y were pnltiUK into 
Indian diali-ct tbe impsssiuued words [>t onrown eloqneiit Patrick Henry, Hiid calling 
to their ledskin cunirailes iu tlinnder tones: " Why atauil we here idlet What ie it 
we wiabt What wunld we bavet is life sodeiirorpeacesoswt'ei as to be pure based 
fof t lie paleface] at t<>u price of chains and slavery f" And I fancy that niuny an old 
chief, with bis Huprcme cout«iupt of death and bis intonaii love ut liberty, clones bis 
IMiroratiou aiibBtantially with tho aamu idea, "As tiir me (and mine), give me liberty 
or (nve me death. " Meanwhile we, like Pilate of old, have stood idly by waabiug 
.ourhaiids in iunooeut blood and forgetting that we have niitKiveubini time t-o adjust 
ihimsi-lf to hiBunarOKstomeil environment. With tbe blnndnriaKbnt accommodating 
■spirit ol our American civilization, we have given him death every time. 
Uaptain Pratt was invited to speak : 

ADDRESS OF CAPTAIN PK4TT. 

Something has been said abonl Indians being lazy. I will give yon one reason 
why tbey are lazy. A treaty made with a certain tribe provided that these Indiuns 
•boiild, if they won III give up part of tbe lauds over wbitli they roamed, have houses, 
kgrionltaral implements, wagons, harness, cows, etc. Another provision of Ibe 
treaty was that they were lo receive rations and support uulil they were able to 
enpport tbeniaelvfls. Tbe treaty commiBsiou said to them repeatedly; " You ai'eall 
men of judgment; you know what the making of a treaty with the United Slates 
Oovernment means; and we ask you lo give this matter your serious consideration. 
The ratiou is a large one, and It g<H;B ou till you are perfrctly able tu take care of 
j'onrsel> es. The provisiim reqnires that Ihsse rations shall be givon as long as yon 
And yonr children ui^i'd tbem; and," saiil the eager conimissioners, "this means 
TatioiiN not for live years, but for live hundred years, if iiecasHary." For eighteen 
years tlieae luilians have coNt tbe (iovemmeut over 11,500,000 annually for snpport. 
i)o you wonder that they iire lazyl 

We have work<-d on all tbe ItidtiinH along these lines all the time — always feeding, 
Always giving, never enforcing that God-given, manhood-elevating first decree, "In 
the sweat of thy face sbalt thou eat bread." 

. One of tbe gentlemen talked abiiiit I he benefits of the influx of tbe whites among 
the Iiidiaus. I would torn the sentiuieut ronnd and expatiate on the cheater iid van- 
tiLges of the inflni of Indians amon^ tbe whites. That ends tbe problem; the other 
prulougs it. Tbfi'e iscimstnut talk brre at ilobouk aliont what is being done among 
tlie Indians, bnt seldom ever do we bear of turning the Indians out among the 
whites, where they can have a real cbiince to learn und become quickly civilized. 

I did not come here to make a speecb. All I would say is coucentrated in a brief 
article you will find in thu little picture bonk 1 broiiuht here and dixtributi'd. It is 
tbe quintcssHuce of my thtmght on this subject. Yon cjiu iiee in the pictares and In 
what I say tbe pritctical results of getting Indians amonK the whiter.* It civilizes 
tbem (iiiickly. They take on induHtry, and become productive members of our cnm- 
niuuilies. and if we are only wiae tnonuh to allow them to remain, it wilt nncceed In 
keeping them so aifogethiT. Why should these 250,000 people be forever shoved ont 
And away from us in communities by themselvest 

1 wan glad to bear Senntnr Dawes nay that the Government of tbe United State* 
atill OW1IH even the allotted land. I hope it will own it forever, it is so much bother, 
«Dch a hiinlruDce. 

After taking nJlotmen's and on tbe sale of their unalloted lands, recently, the Nes 
Peices were p'lid over ^00 per capita, Heil itself coiibl not contrive more ba<1 infln- 
«nceB than gatbelid around tllo^e poor Indiana when they received that money. It 
was a picture of perdition. It Is ko everywhere and every time, and always was so 
where ln<lianB reci-ive per capita payiiicDtH. 

Snme here talk almut Indian parents not being willing to have tbeir children coma 
Zast. Oui' resBou is. if the cblldrf n are abaeut from tbe reservation, tbe father does 
not receive their allowance of money, rations, etc. ; but if the children are In tha 



* Keport of tbe Carlisle school. 
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a<|:eiioj- Bolioal, or the missioD eolicHil at the agenar, tbe parents recaive their poitioas. 
AikI thut is a very groat ru^woo why they do ncit wiint the childrKn to go away. IC 
the chililron go away to school, the Goveromeat says <t will take care of their Aioiiey 
•ml let them have it Inter, and it goes to the TreoBiir; aad waits iiutil the children 
are old eiiuiigb to olaim it. 

At Home ot the ajjeouies if the children go to the agency schools tbe parents get 
tattoDHfurtheehildreu the same aa thiiugb tueohildreD were at home, and at the same 
time the ehilctceii are fed at such agency scbnolH. Uut it' they go to Carlisle oi some 
other achool off the reHerviitiou the extra and anrpliis rations to parents stop. This 
of oonrae has lar^e inlluetjce in creating prejndice against nonreaervalion schools. 

I want to sa; something on another line. Uohonfe contiuually gives indoi'sement 
to civil service. On a formur occasiou I wanted to speak of the disadvantages of 
civil service and the chiitrman of this meeting asked me not to do it. At the next 
meeting of the board, a few moiithH later, in Washington, Mr. Tlieodore Roosevelt, 
the grand mogul of civil service, was tu speak, and 1 saiitito the chairman, " Do yoa 
DOW object to my saying something ou civil service!" He replied. " Captain, take 
my advice iiud let civil service alone or it wilt prove to be a car of Jnggernant to yoa 
and grind yon to powder." 

President Oatrs. I think I missed it on that prophecy. 

Oaptatn Phatt. I sat in the hack part nf the room with Commisslouet Browning, 
and when Mr. Roosevelt was thtongh I said, "Judge, yon ought to answer that; if 
yon don't I will," The commissioner said, "Sit still; we are not before this conrt." 
And 1 let it go. An edict goes ont every year from here about civil service based on 
«x partfi testimony. If I stay to vote this year yoa will iinequiyocaiiy oniinl my viite 
^ptinst any proclamation that civil service is a benefit to the Indian service. It is a 
greitt ceittraiizerof power, sosceptilile of no less Injury to tile service and opprcHsioa 
to those In office than the old methods, and the claim that favoritism and political 
influence have Icsh sway Is not trili'. I am reNponHible for the school at Carlisle, 
liaving snggeHl«d and built it np during the last sixteen }'«aTS. Inmuotuowiillowed 
to know anything of the cbsract><r or ijiialities of tlio persons sent to iielp me until 
they arrive at the sohoul. One oOlcinl in Washington can weaken and tear down all 
my work and make success iiLposnihle hy sending uie nuHt employees and employees 
inimical In my work. I once said to President Gates, "Yon would not manage 
Amherst College on civil service principles t" He replied. '-No; neither would 1 on 
the spoils system." The records will show that some of those who continually 
ohnmpion civil service here recommend more people for the Indian service and assume 
to know better who shonld be Secretaries of the Interior, Com miss loners of Indian 
AS'sirs, Indian agents, sn peri u ten den tu of schools, etc., tlian any others in the 
country. The records will also show that their selections are not less faulty than 
those i[iade by Members of CouKress and other officials elected by tliepeople to attend 
to their bUHiness. I never )iiiiied thin " Indian Rights Association." 

Mr. Smilky, Yon had better do It. 

Captain Pkatt. No; 1 am not iu sympathy with their methods; and I can eland 

1 was presentat a mepting of sn peri ntPn dents in Lawrence, Knns., where there 
were thirty-six Indian Department ofHciatn toRether. General Morgan was there. 
They were disposed to think well of theinselvi-s: and 1 warned th^m tbatacbange 
of mlministration would come soon, and we would then find onrsvlves to he a most 
worthless lot of fellows, and none of us would be wanted. I can count to-day out; 
four of those men in the service. And this notwithstanding the alleged protection 
of civil service! 

PresidfDt Gatkb. Civil service would have made that impoRsilile. 

Captain Pratt. These onstiogs were miide under civil service. It is easy to bear 
down, and make people tired. Civil service does nut prevent a great many things 
being done to annoy the most efficient oSicinls int<i a disgust wilh their plnces. 
Indeed, in itself it is oalcnlaled to do just that. Why not have the Civil S'-rvice 
Commissiim select the Presiilent's ('ahinet officers, and then the President alsot 
This seems the only logical outcome. It is to me a dangernns principle fur America, 
in that character, force, and experience stand no chance as agninsr Imoks. It says 
the nation wants no nmre Lincidns. In my humble Judgment, no better qnalitied 
and safer servants to the Repuhlio can he fonnd among those able to pass the test of 
civil service examinations than can be found among those who would fail in such 
examinations. 

L;iud in severalty comps up here constantly. If every Indian could take care of 
bis own rights to the land allotted, there would he no tronble. Captain Beck, agent 
for the Omalias and Winuebiig'-rs. has been mentioned. We belong to the same 
regiment, and have known eai-h other for twenty-eight years. He has made a rnnnly 
flglit. Captain Beck writes that it is a matter of impossibility to keep track of the 
allotmrnls. The people are ignorant, and can't do it themselves. So the agent 
must look after and protect the rights of each allottee. The difficulties are inun- 
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Inerable, *nd be bu^ini to think Uie beat way wilt be to wipe the allotnieiita sll ont 
to A beKin over ag&in. 

PrMldent Gatkb. 1 can not allow to pBBS by an implication that I had ever kwt 
my faith in civil-aerviEe reform. I atund by itt priuciplee, and ulwaya say to Cap- 
tain Pratt : '* If we ooiilil always have aucii men aa yoo, we ahonid not need oivll- 
•ervice reform. We should trnst yoa to choose your own teachers ; bnt, if we let 
one do it, we mast let all, and that woold lie disasCrons." 

ADDRBSS OS MUS. A. S, QUINTOS. 

I did nut expect to speak od the topic of the morning, yet all that our aasociatlon 
has done for Indians is in one sense edDcatlonal. I oiuanrethat all present applaad 
And give tbanlot for the ^ruat work which has been done by Captain I'ratt. No 
doubt we also think that ^tlier workers have been divinely calletl to tbetriudividn^ 

1 am to refer to a trip of several moDtbs in Califoniia, the PaciRc and Nuithwestera 
Stuti'it; but, uf course, it muHt be a mere rel'ereoce. At Potraero, near Uaniitiig, in 
south California, and at Cualinillo, where two earnest women ure at work, one as a 
tinrtfruniciit teauhur and the other as a fiold matron, I saw uiarhecl changes and 
impTuvenieiita since uiy visit fonr years a^o. A new spirit of industry was present, 
new varieties of work wore on hand, and a K^oeral desire to get on ia the world 
■oontraated enconro^fingly with the ujiatby ae»-u at the former 'lute. We found new 
'humea,and the best anil neatest of^tbem all was one bnilt at Potraro tmia loon 
ifotids from our association. The small farm was nuder fence, well tilled, with a 
giinleu and orohards aii<l even ornamental trees about the comfortable red-roofed 
cottage; and the best of all was tbat the loan is nearly all returned to ourtreasnry. 
.The yonnt; farmer, Jose McGill, was a tbrifty, aaibitioiis man; and he and others 
there showed a new sense of manhood and responrtihility. We found, too, that the 
missionary spirit had arisen in their hearts; for it was the influence of one ur more 
of these men, aoctimpanyiiig tlia occasional preaching of our missionary, Mr. Weill- 
land, which bad movi'd the Indians of tbe desert beyond to ask for a missianary 



family to live and labor among tbemselvts. Tbe vinit to those desert peoplii 
— of nniqne interest. The glaring sand, tbe parching heat, the abdouce of all tnat 
a makes life pleiisant, presented a scene of poverty and need I h^id not before 



e hope soon to be enabled to open a miasinn among them. 

'Xhere was pro'.;re3B al.io at Agna Calieiite. 'i'he tirst thing I noted there was a 
row of trees planted through tbe center of tbe village — a clear proof of thought for 
the future and for tbe good of other people. The bouses, bio, had new glass win- 
dows, plank floors instead of earth, and other improvements. There were eviilencos 
of new tbongbtauil spirit, and especially was this seen in the leaders of the village. 
Some bad more than begun tu think for themselves. Cue said: ''I used to think I 
must obey in everything; now I lind 1 can do my own tbiuking," Mr. Smiley, Mr. 
Weiulaod, Mim Hoppui'k, of Redlands, and I made a trip among the Government 
Buhools of south Califurida, and nearly everywhere we saw evidence of progress, 
.and even the most conservative showed signs of change. So we are all optimists. 
As Christians we must be so; fur the great Head of tbe Chnrch hae foretold and 
foreordained the niilleuuinm; and there is, therefore, no place for pessimism. Among 
tbe significant changes seen in this last visit was the presence of a mill, obtained 
and introduced by Miss Frencb,thefieldmatron, andOr. Hiillowell,atAgiiaCaliente, 
for grinding acorns, by which in twenty minutes the laborious work of two whole 
days, by the old pruocHS, could be done. And this mill snggcsted another Improve- 
ment. Tbe grinding was found to be heavy for tbe women, and so tbe men voluu- 
teered to become tbe millers of the community, as with us. The diviue lili-ssing is 
•n all the civilizing work, as well as upon tbat called mission work, and we must be 
broad enough in spirit to applaud all good work. It is possibly right to glorify unr 
own portion of the Master's vineyard, if we feel divinely called to it; hut wesbould 
always pause just before we decry the fli'lds and work of other laborers who toil for 
Him, since " He bath set every member in tbe body as pleased Him." All work tbat 
helps humanity is sacred work, ia God's work 

There are diCScuU questions in Indian service, and one is the drink question, and 
OD tbat we can all help Commissioner Browiiiiig's plans for aecuring new safegunnls 
for Indians. Another aeriuns obstacle in the way of Indiana is the old lieeta, still 
going forward in many tribes — a scene of evil gaming, often of vice and debauchery, 
uid such scenes are a vast hindrance to all right progress. 

Our Greenville school in npper California ba^ outgrown our financial ability, hav- 
ing now 151 pnpils; and we have transferred it to Government care and support, 
with the hope that its enlargement will before very long provide for the 30iJ or 
more children in the five viilages adjacent. The visit to the Spokane Indians of 
Washington was a joyful one. General Howard procured for them their reservation 
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thare, nliii'li uow bus more tbau 50 piipUs. The teaohuT ia most, effioieul, a Si'Oteh 
OauiulUii, Helen W. Clark; au<l Chief Lot taya uf her prftoCival seuius, '> abe ouiiieti 
in with a bouril auiler her aita, ftiiii presently it is a mua table.'< tihe herself tuud« 
the Blaira tu the uttiu of our cottage anil tJio'<e into the cellar ; and she, largely, 
plikatereil tUa hoiiee. Her pnpila advance rapidly, >'urty-elght uf the 56 buva 
this year leurtied to rend, write, niaif, and speak fairly well tn eii«y English. Cvm 
Diisaioiier UrowuiuK Haiil here that we wuiuen have helped Ibe Indian Ollice not only 
by nominating tield mutruus, but by giving these neuiled helps on the field, and that 
much has been aotoiiipliHbtMl by them. Yet,deB[>itb all proof of progrcsa, seme stilt 
moan, "Where is the giHidt" Sncb need to have their ezpectatiuns cuuverted. 
How ciin we expect a mors rapid riae «f people who bnt a few years ago wei'e at tlia 
very bottom of oivilizationt And they yet lack some radical and indlspeiisalile' 
helps. 'I'bey have, it ia true, a standing before the law; bnt they must have a 

Eriictical standing in some conrt, as 1 saw at every point visited. Till ivhite meu 
ave fair niinds hiwurd these t)eople. this right will not be granted them. 'Jills is 
the great tronble with the Seininules of Florida. Yet there is progress even there. 
When we began work there, they would have nothing whatever to do with tk« 
United States Govetnnient. They would not even alep on Government soil. " It 
wonid burn our feet,'' they said. Yet recently at onr mission some of tliese helped 
to run up onr flag, and joined in Ibe shouts and gennine hurrahs. Tbis was the 
result of the winning kinilnu-is of out workerii among then 
iDdispeusiible, anil can not be put aside. The greatest wan 
Indians is for lit workers, iiurnianence in olfice, and real, not merely noniloat, Chris- 
tianity iu every part of the Indian service. 

Siinie of the workei's are bringing in their sheaves. Some this year have passed 
ov«r the river into the better land. Our association hss had a summer of deep 
hereaveiiieat. We mnst find new helpers. Will yon not share our work T Though' 
w» have had the hiy of opening 37 new mission stations in twelve years, there are 
Still 30 tribes without the gospel in this Christian land. 

Mrs. C. B. Fiak whs invited to spBiik. 

Mrs, C, B. t'IrK I sappose .von want to hear a word from the tniesion whose serv< - 
ant 1 am— ilie Woman's Uisshin of the Uethi>diHt Epixcopal Churth. 1 will speak 
only of onr seho 1 in Alaska, t might say of It as the ohl colored noiiian said of 
herself, " Sumatimes I'se up, sometimes I'sedonn, sing glory liallela>fa!" Bnt it i> 
our work, and 1 rejoice to tell yon that there is in process of erection a new buildiug 
for our ai'hiiol there. An evangelist, lat«ly started around the worhl, said that he had 
tiie intention of bavlngall the missionaries that he met write their names on tbe 
Atneriisan Aug that he carried, and the liral name that be secured was that of one of 
our women ^luiugto Unalaska. tasked the secretary of the bnreaii of Iniliun work iu 
Cinciuiiali what T should tell the friends about the work under her care. She said, 
''Tell them that it is progressing; tbat we are going forward." The hard times of 
the last two years have himlereiT one progress, Unt (riid be thanked for tlie souls that 
have been converted. We HuH'er from the liquor igueetion more than .you can appre- 
ciate. Liquor is brought in there onr I er cover. It is put into kegs, and the kegs ar« 
put into barrels packed with something else and wrongly marked, snd we siitfeF 
from that. I wish to God it could be extirpated from the land — thiHliiiuor buBlneBs. 
There nre men enongh in tliis. conference, who, if thoy would set Iheir faces as flint 
ou that snliject, could settle it for the country. But we never know how nmch we 
can accomplish by trying. Many years ago my liuHbiind spoke at a meeting, nud 
advocated as strongly as he uould the reestaMishment of tbe family altar. Whea 
we reached onr uwuliome he said : " 1 do not believe I ever spoke with so little effect." 
I said to him ; " Yon have spoken as best you could : leave Ibe results with God." 
From that meeting there grew up a revival, us we Mothodtsts say, iind a rrestab- 
liehiuent of family altars. Do not let any <if us be disoourageil. Let u» <lo wliatever 
we liiid tu do, and let us do it with our might, and let God add His blessing fur His 
name's sake. 

Uiss Ives. I should like to tell yon a littleabont onr organisation of yunng people. 
It is called the " Young People's Deparrment of the Woman's National Indian Asso- 
«lation," Tbe idea has been to instill in the young minds that the Indian is a brother, 
and that he can Iram to work and labor and take his own part in life's struggle, and 
to ask their help through this crisis. The object is to fonii a publb opinion for tbe 
future. Dift'erent methnds have beenemployed through Ibe press sikI through maga* 
Einei and through aildressing meetings of .vonng people iu dlfTer^'nt p:irts of the 
eountry. We work through eiistiiig orgBnizatluns— King's Dnugbten, Christian 
Endeavor Sooietiea, Epworth LeaRuee, etc. We have 44 Stiites and Territories 
enjisted. Many of the young people ate studying Indian history, anil tbonsnnils of 
them have become interested in this way. We liave iucidenlHlly raised abunt $S,000 
In Ave years. Two years ago I started the idea of Chrtstmaa boxes, not with the 
idea 80 much of helping the Indians as of interesting the white people; but I found 
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that it was a great iaaplrattoa to the Indirtns that people ho far off ahonlrl think of 
thein. It seenieil to touch their hearts. Last year 1 Unj^u preparfttions in Ai))nut 
for Christmat), workiug up to Chriatmas time. I appeaieii iu the UiSureiit ruli)nons 
-weeblloa ; aatl I hope to extend the work to dtntant day HOhoola, and to reach at leaat 
6,000 Bchoiura this year. 
Mrs. Charles A. Kastman, formerly Hias Goodale, was invited to speak. 



Hr. CHAiRMAy, Ladiks andQbntlembx; My ftiendaaouietinioa oak whether I am 
still in tiie ludiaa work. I believe in raarriatte on a Tocation; and I am not nuw in 

thelndiau work, aal waaforseveoyean, butoiilyu^awifeiuayhelplierhualiand. My 
ohildren are my aulflcieut ocunpation. What 1 like uliout the ludiau wuiaao ie that 
she is so womanly. I hope it will be a loug time before she becumtia so ailvauoed as 
to desire aoy better career than that which culminates lu motherhood, but iCmnat be 
an eulightened motherhood. A scienliHc hoiisekiiepJTi); which in to ooinc tip to the 
measure of the possibility of the women of lo day, aud the best eil negation she can jjet 
are none too good for her own special work. The Indian woman ia intensely ffmiuiiie, 
buL she develops the charautenatica of her aex in three quite diatiuct stages of herlile. 
She bei^ins as a butlerSy, she goes on aa a loving drudge, and ahe eudi us a feuiiuina 
autocrat. The Indian young girl ia not expected to do oiuth work, iiihe is expected 
only to adorn herself, aud enjoy the brief summer of her life. When she becomes, as 
she usually does at an early age, a wife and mother, the conditions of her lite nra 
reversed. She is then the last served at the table of life, libe thinks of hosltund, 
children, guests, of everyone before herself- She is a most devoted, self-ettiMiing, hot 
not always wise mother. 

The third period is that of old age. The grandmother is the t.vrant of the Indian 
oommnnity — sharp, shrill- voiced, and determined always to have the last woril; and, 
if thatlast wordis not for progress, but, as it usually is, for the old-time thou ;;ht, she 
beoomes a, barrier, a real hindrance and obstacle in the way of civilizati'in. It is the 
grandmother who almost invariably predicts an early death for the child who goes to 
school, and who prophehiea every misfortune for those who accept the new nay. She 
is invariably BuspioiouB of the white man.and takes nopains to hide her dislike of 
Mm. She revives some of the worst features of the old Indian life in her songs, her 
death-dirges, and songs upon every possible occasion, 

Indian women are begiDiiing already to feel the value of organization. Although 
they are conservative, aa we perhaps are as a sex, still they are approachable and 
reofptive. The work of the field matron among thum is in the right ilirectiou. It 
is the same kind of work that bus been done fur many yeara, to a limited rxteut, by 
women missionaries who have gone among the Indian wumeo. The value of it 
depends upon the character of the woman; and nnless she is wisely cboseli she la 
worse than useless. In the churches nearly all the Indian women with whom i am 
beat acquainted are organized into women's societies connecteil with their chiiri'hea. 
They meet regularly, and by the labor of their bunds they rsise the groat bulk of 
the fuuds giveu by native churches fur the support of their pastors and for cliuri- 
tablp purposes. They rnise huudreds and thousanils of dollars — these poor, ignorant 
irumen — by their own work, denying themselves even the neceeaariea of life to give 
to their miulaters aud to foreign missioua. 

There is one otiier clasa of the Indian commnnity which mnst be reached if tha 
great work of tranaforming the social and moral life ia to go on. I think this con- 
ference fully realizes the necessity of working at the Indian question from the inside 
and of developing the Iiidiiin — what is best in him— rather thau by putting him into 
Bometbing from without. It ia through the women that we can reach the heart of 
the people; and it ia also through a moat importunt clasa of the community — the 
young men, the young men of an age not to be gathered into the schools, and thone 
whom tlie churches hnd it most diHioult to ruai'b, not only amun^ Indians, bnt 
among our own race. They seem to need a distinctive work for themselves. It 
seemed to me when I lived among them, as I did for severH] years, that it was moat 
pitiable to see the lack of ambition and of action among these young men; and yet 
there was a real lonxiug for something better. The blanket Indian would be seen 
leaning against theience withoutmoving forbalf an hour at a time; perhaps ogling 
a girl through a hole in hia blanket. The returned stndeui would be smoking a 
cigiirette in the trader's store, hanging over the counter. Yet young men over 30 
years of age repeatedly asked to be tangbt English, siid would ask uewa from the 
world outside. They were hungry for sometbiDg to feed them, liut they did nob 
know what to eat. And those who had been to school felt perhaps even moro 
intensely the need of education. 

For these young men the Yoong Men's Christian Associationa are doing B work 
which no other organization has done or can do. Some of the important points I 
irill emphasize aa I think of them. 

. .tK>glc 
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Firal,. It is ft work whiob the Indian yonns; nieii can do for themselv^es. II is not 
•omDthinx wbinh someboily elae baa to do for tliem. They are to be startttd in tho 
Wiiy of i)«lf-r«lia[it niaubooil. Thoyare to oritanize, und to realize thi'ir strength 
by <irK»ulzation. They are to learn botii iniitu;il helpfnlnesH and to stand alone. 

Seciind. The work is one wbiiTh Repeals to the Imlian peculiarly, because it ia 
mcire in the line of bis own thought and cap;ibil:ties than many other phases of work. 
In a gttiierul way we renlize thiit our civilization is alieu to Indian thoagbt. Id 
many phases it Is posilively repnlHive to hi in; iind it takes a lon^i long time to over- 
come that. Hut, if w« pan make It appeal to hiiu bv showing how it answers to cer- 
tain phases of bis ovrn pai^t which were admirable in themselves, and brine oat 
certain cbarrvcteriHtics in him which are gooil, is nut that so much gain T The Vouue 
Uen'a Christian Assiiciatiims can do these things in the Indian community. Tbeold 



ivided into classes — the young men and the old ii 
yonu); women and the olil women. They were distinct classes, and were all served 
apart. The yoaiig men are a class by themselves, and in treating; them by them- 
Belvea much cau be done. It appi'als to tliem, and they like it. 

Third. Physical culture is made a strong feature of the Indian work, and DOtbiag 
ia more needed. 

Fourth. It is broadening to them in every way. It swallows up those petty oeo- 
tariuD diviHiouH into one great Christian evangelical tUonjibt. It is broadeuin); 
becBUHe it includes In one organization the members of different tribes of Indians, 
and a good many have been iuoinded already. It is broadening because, best of all, 
it includes them in the great body uf young men who belong to these associationSr 
because the Indian Young Men's Cbristian Assuoiation is a branch of the Inter- 
national Vonng Men's Christian Association; and they feel that they are oue with 
the other yonng men of this and of every country. 



IBy Hon. H. L. DawM.l 

Mr. Chairman, Lapirs, and Grntlbmicn: The question coucerniog the Indian 
Territory is one of the mont interesting that ever claimed any portion uf Ibe time of 
this coiiventioD. It is one which is going to force itself on your attention for tha 
most serious consideratinn. 

The Indian Territory is a tract of country now as large as the State of Indiana. 
It was iiittil within n few years twice that sise; but Oklahoma, a new Territory, 
has been taken olf from its western side, and Is bnrryin;; on to be n State of this 
Union as fast as it can. The Indian Territory is Bve times the size of the State in 
which 1 live. It is richer in nil theprospectsof a State than any other tract ot eqnal 
•ize which it has been my fitirnne to know abi>i>t in this conntry. 

I wisii ( had time tn explain its political stHtus to yon. It Is Just hs if a single 
oonnty of this State — Oneiila, lijr iustanco — was a government by itself, iudepeDiieat 
of the State of New York and of the United States, with authority to elect )ts own 
chief ma-^istriite, its own members of the legislature, set up lis own Jndiciary, enact 
Its own laws, govern itself as if there were no State of New York all around it, no 
United SbituB otet it, or any other flag but its own representiug its power. Not 
only that, bnt snppose fonr other connties right about it had the same anthority, 
eai'li one of them an imlependent power, maintaining its own government in all 
details, and tiiivlnjc no dependence either on tlie government of New York, the Gov- 
eroinent of the United Slates, or upon each other — live independent kiiij^oms, with 
no dividing line, only an iniaj^iuary one, separating them from the State of New 
York, from eai'h other, or from the Government ot the United States. 

In the center of the United States there are live indepenilent kingdoms lying clos« 
tegether, each of tliesegovemnii'Dts owning all the soil within the borders, bnt with- 
out one of the people who live there having the slightest title in fee to a single foot 
of tlieTeiiitory. Add to tlilsthe fact thiit they stand in such relation to the United 
States as to be not nuder the slightest < bligation to return to the United States any 
criminal who shall tnke refnge within their borders, and that there can go out ttom 
within this Territory any brigand who has fonnd shelter there to prey upon the 

{■eace, person, and property of iiny individnal outside the borders. That is the polit- 
ealxtatusof the Inilian Territory to day; and if there were no other consideration, 
if there were no other reasons that oonld be piled np back of all this, I have only to 
ask you, sensible, reasonable I'itizens of this common country, if yon understand 
what all that means. I ask yon, How long can snob a condition of things standf 
There can be but one answer. It must enil. It is not necessary to bring u single 
argiiuient beyond tliat which describes the iioHtical status of this Territory and its 
relation to the United States to secure the answer that such a condition of thingi^ 
can not last. 
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HoiT best fan Riich an anomnlj in the United Sfatsfl be done away witb t It is a 
eonditioDof things tbat the United Sbi tea iistilf created. The United Statea granted 
to tba Cherokee Nation tirat, and to tlie other four ao-called civilized trllwa, the power 
to govern themselveii witlioiit lnte^fe^eu<^e or ooulrrol on tlie part of the IJuitAd. 
Stutes; and there ban grown np since tliat grant the condition of things which I 
have tried to [loiot ont to 700. I have spoken just as I might have e)>oken if tliOH 
who people th;it Territory were the best cilizciia that cunld in found in thia broad 
land. That wunUl not alter these considerations cif wbicli I have lieen speaking. It 
wonid t>e jnst as certain, if they were law-abiding citizens within those burdetB, 
that sacb a condition of things innrtt puna away — that tiieie can be but one General 
Ooverunieut for the mnltiplied tjtutes of this tjnion wberKver the flag floats. 

But I am Boriy to say that this can nut stand upon these abstract terms. A cun- 
«cete oouditiun of things in this Territory has, alas, grown up, built np by thia 
anomnlons condition of government, such as to deiuund of itself that all tbu htw- 
abiding and peace-loving and Christian people of tbis land should rise up and aay 
that it must cease. 

'Others can tell you — to whom I mnst yield — better thnn I can, perhaps better 
than I conld if 1 had not been Ibere, and better thun I cau under any cirruiiut lances, 
becanse they can I'ominatid a power before yon that 1 do not poseees, the ninat deplora- 
ble condition of tbinj;s that by degrees has lieen sprluginj; up there under the iilaw 
which governed the United Slates sixty yeiirs ago that thii best way tu civilize tb« 
Indian was to alisoliitely isolate biui. Tbilt was tbe fundaueutiil idea that oou- 
tiolled the United States wbeu it net up these tive kingdoms away out there upon 
the liorder. With a disposition to make atoiieuieut for its own outrages upon tb« 
Cheroki'es "heu they were driven out Irom Geiirgia, tliey covenanted with that 
people that they should be set out in tbis plaoe and permitted bi goveiu theuwelvea 
forever. The United States oovenauted wilb tbt-m tliat every white man sboitld be 
kept out of their borders, that their hands should be kept oil' from them, and that 
there, in alMolute isoliitioii, tbey might show tbe world that the Indian oonlil develop 
a civilization that would be a pattern to us. That is the rhetoric of the record that 
prodnced this cimditiuu of things. 

VVehavenooccasion to criticise our fatbeTS for what they did in thia regurd seventy 
jrears ago. 'i hey wire bound to give these people at tbat time the best ^vernmc Ut 
then existing conditions uimle possible. Itnt tliis is a continuing obligation, and wa' 
•re under Just us much obllgatiou to-day to give Ibem the liest government tbat 
present conditions make possible. Their government ih of our cteation, and derives 
«11 its authority from ns, and we are respuusible fur its character and admiuiatratiou. 
Now, present conditions not only make a better govemuieut poasilile, but make tli« 
eoiitinuauce of Ihe present state of aO'iiirs no longer pirasiblo, We can not escape 
the obligation to give them a better government than they now have. 

A short time ago I saw down in that Ttrritory a veiierulde, white-headed old lady, 
the daughter of Ibat Ruv. SHUuet WorccBtiT whii was sent to Ibe penitentiary lor 
teaching Indian children to read the Bible, and ahe told me that when tbe United 
Rtales opened up this country to the Indians she and her father and other fam- 
ilies were some lorty days, I think, on the journey from Georgia to Ihe Indian Terri- 
tory. Now 1 can rearli tbat point in l'orly>ei)(ht hiinrH from my home, which is lour 
times the distjiui'e. Then there wrie no people witiiin hundredK ot miles of that 
part of the couiitrj'. Kow it is Buiroundedby great S.tates, and the emigration from 
the funr States around them pours in upon them like lonr great floods, and there ii 
no power or liiw or guvtninient tbat can resist it. Although we have covenanted 
With thwe Indians that no white man shall come into thiit cuunti-y, there aretoday 
800,000 white rebideuis in tbatTeiiitory againat 64,000 Indiana of all clasi'en. Alur* 
than four-fiftbs of thexe have <eme in by invitation of the Indians themselves. 
Aliont cne-iiltli aie called intruders. All the rest have come iu there, flrst, because 
tbe Indiiins 'ould not help their coming in, and, second, becstiKe they could not 
fiet along without them. There are, as I lay, 'S(IO,(HO wliiie people tbeio witliont 
tiiie in a single foot of the soil, w ithont the alightrst rifibt to enter any of their 
courts, or to appeal to any of their laws for protection. There are •10,000 white cbil> 
dri'U of school age excluded by law, luck, and key IVom the door of every one of 
their BchoolbouseK, and they are unable to get edncation except by priviile eon- < 
iribntion. These white people have come In there, however, and brought in 
tiiuusands and millions of dollars of capital, and built, np towns. Tbe churcbea 
bave ccime in there with their miHsionary work. The Presbyterians, Ibe Hnptists, 
the Congregationalista, the Catholics with their seminaries, have all come m and 
bnilt np churches on snnieone's else land. Tbey can stay there so long, no longer, 
M those who command the soil say they may. I'he town there iu wbii'li 1 lived for 
•ix months, a town of 2,500 inhabitants, has no town government, has no police 
ofllcers, has no town organization at all ; but it has wiirebouses and stores, and an 
Mtcnmnlation of capital ol immense value. And tbis Indian government can extend 
over the white people who built tbe town no power, control, or protection, A riot 
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might break oat tbere to-uight, anA there ironld ba no power to prevent ita sweep- 
ing over the plate like a ooutlagratioD thut would blot the town ontof eiiBteoce. 

d. town of o, Olio tiihnbilant^ has Hpning up in the oottou iliatrrict, with aootton 
mart. It is ol' the iituiost iuiportanua in trade, but those who built up the town are 
there with no other title than permission. 

I will Dot talk to you iu detail about the manner io which the lawn are adminia- 
tared. LeCmeaay, however, that of tbH54,OO0peiiple who go by the name of Indiana, 
there are4,00U or thereabouts who are real ludiaus, and that is all; the utbera ure 
mixed, blood, white luiliaus. white people who, b.v marriage with luilians or by 
adiiption, have beraue ludiau uitizena. And, by virtue uf that superior kaowlerlge 
»uil traiuiug which thn white man has, they have possessed ILemselves of these ttvs 
indepeudeiit gnveru meats from which the United States h>is withdrawn its power. 
They make tlie laws, they elect the officers ; ami the 4,000 real Inilians are to diiy no 
further advanced thau when their fathers left Genrgia. Few of them can evi'D speak 
the Eii)i;liaU UngiiaKe. Tlieyhave nu habitation among the people. They liveolFin 
the mouataiuB iu tents and tepees and hovels, gathering nuts and raising pigs from 
what they can eatber uuiler ihe trees in the fall of the year, while the white men 
and mixed bloods nlmost entirely keep in their possession everything iu that Terri- 
tory whicjh is of value.! 

Let lue give you a ninftle instance of an iDdian citizen. I said that there were 
immense reaonrcea there. There are nn snch coal fields in the United Stales, nor 
are there more valuable coal fi<-lds anywhere than thoaeof the Indian Territory, 
upou which all that vast southwestern country must aooner or Liter rely for its fuel. 
An In<lian can not work a coal field, Tlioae of you who have aeen Uie magnilicent 
works in Pennsylvania will underatund that it takes uupital, skill, and experieiu-e to 
work successfully a coal mine, Whiit is the process in the Indian Territory? These 
men have inatle a law that any citizen who can discover a deposit of mineral nr coal 
anywhere shall have the exclusive ri^ht to the occupation of a mile all arouud from 
that poiut, and shall be permitled to sublet it to any person lie pleases. A while 
man whom I happen to know there, who married an Jniliiin woman, a man who is no 
more an Indian than 1 am, exce|>t that his wife is un Indisn and mine iau t, leaorted- 
to Pennsylvania skill, got an expert, picked out a clear-heailed Indinn, who is told 
by the expert wheie to discover coal. Un the Indian discovers coul, as directed, 
draws a circle a mile around the spot, and thrn lets it to the white man, who brings 
iu capital and experience. They work the mine together, and the wbile man lias 
nearly if not quite all the profila. That white Indian to-day, under a Kovenmieut 
whiuh by law owns everything in ooinmoD, and whtre lie bus no title to anything, 
still owns a whole town of some 3,000 inbabitanta. The lenemfuts in it are his and 
the tenants pay him rent. He owns the richest coal mines there, and he pays the 
Imliau whom he got to discover the mines a farthiu); or ao; to the government of the 
Choctiiwa be pays another farthing, perhaps two or three of them ; and then he gets 
the beni-fit of the whole of the lest. Moreover, be hoa put a barbed-wire fence 
arouud aome 30,000 acres of other land, in which he has no legal title at all. He ia 
not a solitary instame. 

The Creek Nation bos 3,000,000 acres of land, the title of which is in the nation, 
and is held for the use of each and every citizen Indian there, la 1892 thia class of 
men passed a law that any Indian oitiz>-u could inchise as mu«h of tliat land as he 
fonuil unoccupied, and by paying 5 uents an acre to the nation he could ha\ e liie 
peruiiasion to sublet it tiO whom he pleased. In 1894 I took irom the reconis the 
names of 61 individuals and coiupanifS who had inclosed 1, 100,000 of these 3.COJ,000 
acres, and bad sublet the land to Texas cattle menfor from 2o cents to $1.50 per acre; 
and the pour, real, genuine, full blooded Creek Indians are upon the mountaiua, 
wondi'ring how that happened, 

That is the condition of thinga that the President of the United States and Congresa 
saw plainly could not continue, and they cre>ite<1 a coumiission to ^eod down there 
that was instructed to go and reason with these men, the President feeling tlint the 
obligations of the Iri-aty by which we granted this power to them were, il possible, 
to be observed, and that these men were to be persuaded to give up this land, and 
take I()0 acres each In the place of those large tracts. This coinmissiim has l>een 
down there a year and a half, trying to persuade Itaeae people that it will be a good 
thing to make the change. When 1 went to this man who had 30,000 acres, and 
tiled to persuade him to exchange them for IGO acres, h« looked np, smiled, and said, 
"Don't you think I would be a fool to do itf" 

That ia the condition of thinirs, and the time has come when the Government of 
tbe United Stat«a must take this matter into its own hands; and you people who. 
bave the care of the Indians, as some have the care of the churches,' on your bauds, 
have 34.000 pnre-blooded Indians down there on the mountains, crowded out of all 
their rights, destitute of all the privileges and advantages of civilizjition and 
Christianity. And they will contiune t« be in this coudilion unless you tukebold uf 
the matter. 
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THE INDIAN TERBITOBY. 

[By Hon. T. J. UorgaB.] 

Hr. Chaikman, Ladiss, AMD Orntleme.v : I appmacli the diernMion of an; phase 
of the Indian question with fuar i^nil tremliliug. It ban battled our Iwat philosopbj 
for a hundred years. It ia a quetition involving the oivilization of uncivilized people, 
the relation of a subject race tu »coui|ueriug raue, themiiinguf laceathat are eotivelj 
unlike, tbe relatiuu of the Uovernmeut to its aubjectH. so that it is a complex prob- 
lem not to be solved by declainatiiin or by the wiiuloni of schoolboya. It is a question 
to be solved by the wiHdiini of the nation. Kachof tbe ludiiin reservations present* 
its own problem; no two are alike. It is irnpoiieibte for us to legisliite or (beorize 
Batist'actorily as to " what wobIihII do with the Inilians," unless we take npeicli tribe 
and reservation Bcparately and diaouss tho aiination as we Hud it there. 

The question now ie, What shall we do <nith the Incllans in tbe ludian TerritoryT 
I can only indicate my thoutcht la tbe teu minutes which I am expected to occupy. I 
agree with tbe ooDclUHionol'Heuator Dawes, that the United States Government must 
take ttiiB matter iu band. 1 bad the honor to reeomiueud the appointment of this 
Comini«sio[i to tbe Indian Territory, and made the suggest ion that Senator Dawes, 
who has been interested in iliis qui^stion for many years, sbodld be at the bead of it; 
bat I do not know how far my suggestion bad weight. 

The Indian Territory presents au anomalous condition that ran^t be grappled wltb 
lieroieally. We are met liy the statement that we are nnder treaty obligations 
with theae people to preserve their independence. Tlie answer to that ie that the 
oouditionn nnder which that treaty was made, more than HfCy years agi>, have so 
totally changed that the provisions made by the treaty are scarcely applicable to-day. 
But we are told that these ]>eople are nations, having the rights of nations. I think 
that that very atatoment is its own answer. There can be but one nation within the 
territory of the United States. There is no philosophy, no pliilantbropy, no senti* 
mentslism, that can justiiy the maintenance of the anomalnns condition ut tbe Five 
"Nations," with the right to declare war, tv make peace, to erect boundaries, to estab- 
lish custom-houses, to maiut;i<n armies, to paraile before as as nations with all the 
tigbte that pertain to nationality. It is an absurdity, and we ma^ as well treat it a« 
■nob. Hut It is said that these people have an aulonouiyof their own which tbef 
luve built up, and that we should have respect for tbiit. lea; and yet tbe facts ara 
that tbe autonomy of these tivepeoplesdoesnot meet tbe necessity of their own case. 
Ton say. then. Indian civilitiatiun is a failnref Partially so. at least. The fact that 
there are 300,000 white people witbiu the limits of that Territory, without law, with- 
out any relation to the Indian government, and by that anomalous treaty without any 
relation to the ITnited Stat-es (Juveruiuent. is a tiemendoiis factor that must be rec- 
ognized. If yon say the ITuited States is nnder obligation to drive tbem ont^ the 
answel is twofold. Alargenamberoftbeite white people were invited by thelniliana, 
and have acquired tribal rights with the nations: and, attain, there are muUltadesof 
7onngpeoplebom>nto that condition of things tiy which they have acquired certain 
rights that can not be disregarded by tlie Govemment of the United States. I tried 
tci expel those intmdera, bnt. after trial, I made up my minii that it could probably 
not be done; andao we most rei'ognize this tremendous factor of 300,000 white people 
living within the Territory without the protection of the flag, and not subject to tbe 
laws of the countr.v. 

Because the condition of things is so anomalous that it is irreconcilable with any 
philosophy of onr national life, and because the government of the Indiana has 
proved inadequate to meet tbe necessities of the case, because the progress of these 
people can not go on under tbe present condition, because the march of civilizatiau 
and intercourse between Kansas on the north and Texas on tbe south, and between 
Arkansas on the east and the TerritnrieH oti tlie west, is obstructed l>y the present 
condition of things, ho that it ia a rhecb auil hindrance to the derelupiuent of nor 
national life, tbe time haa come, I think, when the solution of the problem must be 
reached. I would give them time, I would not be in a hurry; but I would set before 
tbem the advanlagna of Statehood in contract to their present governuieiit, and, if 
they will not consent to make the change voluntarily, I see nuthing left for ns but to 
make the change in wiadom, in justice to all, iu pmdence. In patience, in kindliness, 
but to make it, ao that the Indian Territory Hhall eventually liecome a State, with 
all the rights and privileges of a ijtate, so that the Indian children and the white 
children growing up shall have the advantages of education and the protection of 
law, so that they shall eveiitnalty take part in the ndmini strati on of their own gov- 
ernment, iinil shall become American citizens, sharing in nil the rights, privileijefl, 
and responsibilities of citizHuship. It is a hard and perplexing case. If this is done 
It will excite criticism, and will give occasion for a great mnny rellei<ti«ns upon the 
willingness of the United States to make treaties only to break them. But, as faraa 
I am able to study the problem from a iMatance, I am convinced that the time i* 
■peedily eoming when for their sake, and for the sake of thoosands abont them, for 
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tbe sake of tlie untold numbers who may flod homes wUbin the bonier of the Terri- 
tory, for tlie mike of our own nutioDal ortnlit — the timH, i suy, is speedily coming when 
tbe present cnnditioD uf thiti^fs iiiusl puss away. HUil when there must he fiiBtatem> 
torial and then^ State gnvernment for all tbe iuliabitants of the Indian Territory. 

Professor Morsb. Huh not the treaty been virtually violated hy the Indians them-. 
selves T 

Mr. Smilky. Senator Dawes showed that it had been. 

Professor Morsr. The treaty, theo, haa really been abrogated. 

Adjourned at 1 p. m. 



SIXTH SESSION. 



FsiDAY Night, October 11. 
8 p. m., after singiDg. Dr. Thompson wae 



Ah a little boy in Wisconsin, tbe MeuomineesaDd other todians were right- 
is; and I knew them as shitlless, wurtbless, and lazy, and, thanks to tha 
iiity of the white people, generally drunken. Later I followed tbe tracks of 



had blaied his way through tbe nntrucked wilileruess, to carry the gospel ii.__ _ 
zeal thnt bHs hardly been surpassed since tbe da.VH of the Great Apostle. Bnt there 
is nnthinz left lo tel> of his labors, save here and there a leaning or fallen crncitizr 
to show That once upon a time tbe steps of a missionary of Jesas Christ hallowed 
tbat wilderness wbere still ignorance and barbarism prevail, teaching us that even 
tbe enttiur-ia^m of apostolic zeal is nut auflicient to eradicate the habits of genera- 
tions or l>nild the new life of tbe Indian. Not many years ago I was traveling in th« 
Indian Territory. I stayed one night at a comfortable bonse while waiting for trains. 
The parlor was carpetetl. There were comtbrtable chairs, a cabinet organ, and a 
young lady who conid play II; all the signs of a moderate education and doniestio 
comfort. The people wlio thus took me in were Indians, who had been trained in 
Christian schools and by tbe ministry of Christian teachers. 

My experience from the days of my boyhood, when I was surrounded by nneivi- 
li?:ed Menomineea, throngh the wilderness of Wisconsin, where Marquette preached » 
gospel whose echoes were lost iu the night of hciitbeuism, to tbe day when I saw an 
educated Christian Indian family, taught ine what has been emphasized in this con- 
ference, what should always be emphasized in every oont'erence of people working 
for the ludian or for the white, what took posseseiim of Mr. Smiley when in thia- 
magnificent temple of God be conceived and sent out to tbe worlil tlie idea that, if 
you want lo save the Indian people of the United States, yon must save them by 
reforming them, building symmetrically from the center of their being, making them 
new men in Christ Jesus by the force of His gospel, and by Christian edn ation along^ 
with tbe gospel. We mnst take the Bible in one band and the s|>elling hook in the 
other, and go into the wiMs as the incarnation of Josue Christ. There is no other 
speoiAc IJDT solving the Indian problem. Is it oliscnre and difficnitt Somewhat. 
There are lots of ways siiggested for solving it. Give the Imlians 160 acres, and it 
is setiled, say some; bnt that is not sufficient. Brin^ the Indians out, and put them 
down in Carlisle, and snrroiiud them with white people. That is another solation. 
It recalls an incident that once occurred in tbe life of Bishop Whipple, when, on 
leavings a wigwam for a brief excursion, he said to his Inillan triend, "Will it be 
safe to leave my things heref" The Indian replied, "Pi-rfectty; there isn't a white 
man within 100 miles.'' Not one of thebe spccilics alone will solve tbe Indian problem. 
You must work from the heart of tbe ludian outward. When Molionk bec^anie the 
center for a great moral propulsion, it became the center for the solution of the Indian 
problem. Precisely as tbe idtra has gained strength that it is a moral question, tbat 
it is a question affecting the rebuilding of the man, tnere has been success. When 
we have found men and women who, like Jesus, are wiiliiig to carry the gospel — niea 
and women who are wilting to open the si h nil bo use— then, and not till then, are we 
on the road for tbe bopefnl solution of this problem. I say to jou. Let not your 
hearts be discouraged about this final and glorious solution of the problem. If a 
personal reference may be e:(cnsed, let me say that a man like Dr. Eastman shows 
Tis what a tiained, disciplined Indian character can become hy tbe gospel of Cbrist. 
Tbe time is coming, and la not far off, when ftom the far-off, desolate tteld of Point 
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Bamtw, in Alaakft, witboat light, without warmth, without Aspiration, without hopa, 
down tu tbe Kverglwles of Florida, wo i)h>ill seo not " triliM." bat ChristtitD men and 
woiniin. And the time is coitilu^ wIihu the anuiasly of the ladiiiu Territorr will d« 
blutCed ont, and Christian men Hnil women in Chnotian citizenship shall enjoy there 
thr immnnitiefl hhiI riglittt of tbe Chrigtian BepiibJic. 

President .lalins I). Dreher, of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., who wan nezl iatro- 
dnoed by President Gates, spoke subs tun tially as foUows: 

ADDBE8S OV PRESIDENT JL'LIL'S D. UREHBB. 

The •noli, we have been doing at Roanoke Cotle;^ fot some Iweuty-five years, for 
the higher ed laaCioa of Cuojtawa, to \ruieh Pie^ident Gates has ho kindiv referred, 
would hafdtr entitle me to ula'm any of the vulntible time of tuis oonfereiioe, 
ktteniled its it is by so in my veterans in the work of In liau education. Bnt I have 
lout; felt a deep interest in this snbject, and th it interest ha' been iiniekxnud by a 
vitit to tbe loiUan Territury, by contact with the Chactaws at Kuanoke College, and 
by attendance on ttro meeting of this conference. I have beendeepl.v impre-wed by 
the addresses aud proceedings of the present meeting. The earueal epirit of Cbriii- 
tiin ooii»eci»t on maulfesteil bas made a most favorable impression, aa il did four 
yearit ago, and as 1 think of the consecrated putpuse of the workers and of the 
matohleas natural beanty of Hoiionk, I can not help f-ieliag th^it in u special sense 
we are here basking in "thenmile of the Uroat Spirit," a^ we discn-ss mua-nres for 
the welfare of His children of the forest and the plain. While intensely iuleresUsd 
i^ tbe disc uxjiio IIS. highly gratilieil by the progreas reported from varions parts of 
the wirle field, and greatly enounra^e<l to hope for better things from tbe friendly 
ttttitnde of the (iovernraent. I coiiles.i to a sense of shame and hnmiliation in the 
relleutton that the gmatt^t hindrance to the elevation of the Indian is to Im fonnd 
in the di>ihimeBty, greed, and rapacity of ivhiteuieii iu di'aliugwilhonrred hrelhreii. 
As we listen to the 8tori<-s of these wrongs, these robberieH. it seems that, notwitb- 
Btauding the miiliiplicltyof S'leieties in onr day, we need one more — a society fi>r 
the enounriigement of the homely virtne of common honesty. Some time last year I 
^eard Dr. Daniel Dorchester, forim-rly rommissioiier of Indian scbonla, aay in Boston 
that, so honest are tbe Iiidianit in dealing with each other, even children in going to 
school will pass day after day melon patches, and never enter tu take a meliin. 
More than that, they wilt not take a melon from a vine ihat has grown throngh an 
tf]ienlng in the fence and borne frnit almost in the public hlgbwiiy. These are the 
pimple we ate trying to civilize. A missionary from .lapan tuld ns, in tinlem, Va., 
only last Snndny, that we have mnch tu li-aru from the people of that enligbl«ned 
nation, enp^-cEalir emnhasiziiiK their scrupnlans honesty, and inforniiug bis aiidienoa 
that along the le^e. frequented roads of Japan, where the travel is nut snffii'ient 
to support inns, the fanners place by the roadside baskets of fVnit iind cakes, with 
little placards giving tbe price of each article and a atnnll bos to rereive the money 
of tbe pasning travetei-s, wlio are tninted to pay for what they take, while others 
are trnsted not to carry away baiket and money. And these are the people we call 
heathen. In Africa, we are told that a large company of native carriers may be 
trnsted to transport on their shonldera piiokii^es of goods far into the interior, ami, 
»Ithongh dilferfnt carriers need to be secured from each tribe ^bose territory must 
be cro»8ed and the line of carriers may be sciittered for many miles, and that, too, 
without gnarda, tbe packages, nevertheless, are all linally delivered intact at their 
destination. And these are the people we call barbarians. Snrely thei^ is need of 
teaching our people honeaty, especially in their dealings with their weaker bretliren, 
the red men, who have not yot learneil enongh of our civilization to protect thein- 
flelves against the dishonesty and rapacity of nnprini'iplod white men. 

This afternoon, on Ri-aervoir Hill, some of na participated in a very aimplehut nig- 
Dtttcaut ceremonv: aimple, bei-anse it was only the naminj; of a resting place by the 
roadside ; f-igniUcant, liecuose, in the opinion of Mr. Siidley,a "grent mend"of tha 
Indtane. aa well as in the opinion of a host of others here and thronghnnt onr coun- 
try tbe Chief Executive of onr great nation haa been resolutely honest in discharging 
his duties to the wards of the Oovemraent. If there had been any doubt of the 
President's honest purpose to deal fairly and magnauimously with the Indian ques- 
tion in all its phases, it is safe to say tbnl there would not now he a "Cleveland 
Cottage" on Reservoir Hill. It is a matter for Nincerc congratulation and patriotio 
hope when a great nation has as its head one in whose miflincbing honesty the 
people of all political parties have abiding conlidence. Let ns he thankful for the 
■plondid eismple he haa set to the young men of onr country, impressing upon them, 
as it must the great truth tha^, whatever politicians may aay or do, the heart of the 
American people will always be loval to one who honestly and fearlessly does what 
he conceives to he his duty, without regard to party interests or personal popnlarit.y. 
There is much in the present .ittitude of the Government lu tbe refornis already 
bistitated aud In wise plans adopted for the future to enrourage ns to believe that 
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the Indian is bennefortli to liave not only jnstloe, bnt ftho all poMible enooarkga- 
meiit in hia pklnAil atriiggle towar I a higher civilicktioii. 

Dr. IjVMA.V Abhoit. Ab oti»iriaitn itt tlie baainean uvmmtttos, I will report to 7«« 
the plutforiD wbioh ia preaeuted for ailoptiuu b; thia coufere:iae; but, before pr*> 
suntiLijf it, I will Tend two itMolationa which are also propoaed fur (be ueoeptaDoe of 
the oiMifemuce: 

" We uote with aatiafHCtion timt the eip«Hment of intrudnciag reindeer iota 
Al.ieku baa proved a marked Hiicceas. But the Hupply of TaJudeer ia aa jot toUUIy 
imuLoq^ante for tlie netMls of the natives. The auiu hitliurtu appropriated baa been 
bnt $7,50i( a year, autHcient only to pnrchaai! 150 reioileer and pay the espuusea of 
the hei'derj. We th irel'ore eartieatly aeiiond the rnqDo-it of (Join nlHaioDer Harris, 
thiit tlie approprtatiou be iiiorea.ied, and that Congreas tiet iiBide fur this oumingyear 
lor the piirubase and toainteiiaace of reindeer tbe aum uf dUO.OUO. 

"Semlced, That we apeoially cuiniuand [be work of tbe field matrons as prodnotiva 
of the best ;roo<l of tbe inrlian cutuiii unities tbrmigh tlie inBtrni;tiBn and etevatiuti of 
the Indian wouinii, and in that respect particularly neueBsaty. Vfe atjfe anbMtuntlkl 
sailiiioiis to the appropriiiCion for their siippurt. and that their number maj Iw 
largely increased." 

On motion, these two resolutions were unanimoiialy adopted. 

The platform was then read; 



I. We, the membeia of the Lake Mohunk CoDfereDi«, in tbie ita thirteeoth uinmKl 
meeting, reaittrm Ita ntterancea of puat jeitra, and eapeciiilly of laatyettr. Thereaat- 
v.Ltluu aystein is an Insuiierable oiwtaole *a civilisatiun and slionid be abolished, tbe 
tribalor^anizatlouil«Htroyeil,theluuile allotted ill severalty, the Indiana in tormlnglKd. 
with the whites, and tbe Indians treatvd iia otber men. 

II. Until tbe Indiun comes into cuniplew ownership of bis allotment, he shanld 
have the special proteution of tbe Federal (ioverniiienl, speciid Federal oHIeera 
shonld beeiiduued with majtisterial anthority for the administrution of local jnstica: 
the Hiireaii shnald have power and ineuuH to employ anil assifcn coiiin«l for the legal 
protei'tion of his rights; lie ahonld be unartleil by uileqnate legislatiou from tbe land 
loblier, tbe {tanibler, and tbe liqnor dealer; he abould nut be nltuweil to sell or le»ae 
his lands, except upon permisfiim first obtained from a Feilerul judge, and proviBion 
Hhoiild be niiule for the aec alar and indnsti'ial edncalion of all Indian obildren gf 
achool axe in aohoola supported by aud nnder tbe exoluhive control of tbe Uorem- 
mrut, State or Fedenit. 

III. It is un-Republioan and nn-Amerioan to permit the eiistencw of any landad 
cIkii in tbe community exempt ttmn taxiition. Such exemption is oqnally anjnst tn 
the taxed and to the untaxed. Thetaxesotiierwlsedneontlie allotment of the Indian 
oitizen, so long as by a protected title bis land ia exempt, sboald be proviileil for ant 
of Indiau funds tn tlie hands of the National Oovernmeut, or, if iMra are ao BBab 
fands, out of the generiil Treasury. 

IV. No ludian tribe ahonld be trausferred fromone reaerration to another witlin«t 
ita onnaeut, and rarely, if ever, even witli ita consent. Rations shonld be given nnlgr 
where required by exiating treaty atipniatious, «r to avert imminent starvatiuo, 
and should be done away with entirely aa aoiio a« praetioalile. DiHtribiitinn of moaa|r 
per capita ia often dtsaairoaa, and sliunld be made witb increased rantioa. 

V. Tbe nation txiaseaaea a auprenie sovereignty over every foot ol anil within ila 
boundaries. Ita legisUtive authority over ita people it baa neither right uorpowar 
to aUenat«. Its attempt to do ao by Indian treaties in tbe ptiat does not relieve k 
ftoni the reiponaibility for the oonilition of government in the reservations and 1b 
the Indian Territory; and, despite those treatiea, it it nnder a sacred obligation to 
exercise its suTereigiity by extending over the 300,0(10 whites and 60,000 so-oalled 
Indians in the Indian Territory the same reatraiiits and protection of Government 
which other part* of the conntry enjoy. 

VI. The beat of laws are nseleas niiless they are faithfully and equitably enfoned. 
Snch euforcemeiit through tbe Indiau Depiirlment is Impossible unless appointmeula 

-are made only f»r merit, removals only for cause, and tbe tennre of administrative 
offloials is to this extent made permanent. We congratulate tbe oonutry upon the 
evidence which tlie hiatury of tbe past year bos afTiirded, tbat it is the pnrpoae of 
tbe Department to administer ti<e Indian Bureau upon this principle, and we call 
apon Congreas to coopernte witb tbe Kxecntive in Hucb measures ns may be necaa- 
eary to secure permanently tbe ludian Uiirean from the fatal inonrsion of the apoila 
ayatem. 

VII. The Government alone can not solve tbe Indian problem. Onr American 
civilization ia founded upon Chriatianity. A pagan people o»u net be ticted fur citi* 
censbi|i without leanung the principles and acquiring aumething of the apirit of a 
Christian people. Thedutyof the obarcb is increased, and the hopefnlnessof aaoffa- 
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plishiog it ia mnde more reaBnnnlile, by every advnnoe the Guveranient rnakea in pro- 
vidiug protection aud aeculitr eilnoiition for tlie luiiiau tice. Tli« pTogreiw iilrcud; 
made toward the diHsolutiou of orgauic liaiburiam, lL« opeuing alrtuidy ali'iirdtd lor 
free Cliriatiaii work, ttlnquuntly summon ChriMtiuQ pIii1aiitliTU|>iBtB to fiirnidh tliiit 
Contributiou which uotliiuu; but unotiicial, vuluiitiiry. aud Ubriiitian twrvice can fur- 
ninh toward the umiiuuipatiun anil elevation uf the Indian. 
l>r. Abbott tbilowed with a brief addieas. 



t seenis to me Ibat every tim« I conie tu Mobonk it ia tu make tbe same old speech; 
:eufiinu tbe al>solute suvereib'Uly uf the Amei icaii natioo over every foot ot* Aiuer- 
D territory; to reaxsett the abnoJute itispouKibilit.v of theAmeiiuau Niition fur Ibe 
rcise of tuat antbority ; to isluim tbnt the American Natiou ba» uot only the right, 
but tbe solemn duty, to eseruise that Bovereigtity ; to tias«rt lu the vtrongest niauner 
poBBibte that it can by no uieana rid itaelf of tliat Teeyouaibility, alienate that xuv- 
«reigiity, eKcuse itaelf Iroiii rhe crime of mingovenitueut in an.v part of the uatioDal 
territory. Tbia is vfbat I have tried to reiletute. We have moile treaty aftrr treaty, 
by which we agreed that certain parts of the national territory should be eieniptud 
from tbe Nalionul (iovoriinient, that tbey shoulii he foiever given to barbaric tril>ea, 
and that we as a nation would exercise no authority in Ibat portion of our duiiiaiu, 
I du uot stop to discuss the question whether, siu'-e the couditiona are changed, we 
bave not a right, under international law, to set those treaties aside. I do not stop 
tu diacusb tlie question whether these treaties bave been violated by the olher par- 
ties to the treaties, and thus have been praotically set aside. I staml on the bivad 
docti'ine that the nation has no right whatever to alienate its sovereignty. That 
ia something the nation can not do. If that attempt has been made lu thegiast, 
oar duty is to repent of the national ain and reform tbe national wrung, and do it 
'iuHtantJy. 

There ace certH in innlienabte rights, on r Declaration of Independence says. There 
are also certiiin iniilienable duties whii'h, in the providence uf God, have been iuld. 
npon meu and ou the untion, and tbe men and the nation can by no meiine escape 
fi'um them. A father has i-i'pusnd upoubini the duly ot the care of his children. It 
is Dot possible tor him, when bis boys cume tu he (.ixtren or eighteen, to wash his 
bunds of responsibility, aud make a contract with them, and say, "You can go 
vbere you will and do what you iitrase, and I have uu longer any res^Hiniiihility." 
If he attempts to do that, the courts will neveitheless hold him rcHponsible for that 
duty which God and tbe law have cuinbined to put unun him. He can not lay it 
■side if he would. Tbe trnntaFS of a college can nut make a contract with tbe ho^s 
of the college aud say: "Wo will not be respor sible for the government, but will 
leave it in your haniU. We will put the property of tbe college in your keeping, 
and you may <lo what you will with it." Tbey may du it es]>eri mentally while they 
buhl tbe authority; hut, if a>t a result the property ia destroyed, and disorders t:ike 

Ehice, and thetonn is injured, Ihe courtd will say to the trustees: "You are respunsi- 
lu. You can uot transfer that responsibility. The trust is a personal trust." They 
have said it again and again iu like cases. If the municipal corporation uf the city 

.of New Vork should say to one ward, " We will uot exercise over thiit wnrd any 
authority; we will make a cuntraot with that ward that we will not disturb, or tax, 
or repreoB anything there; we will leiive houses of vice tofionrishaudliiiuor saloons 
to be unmolested," the Stale of New York would have something tu say to that 

'tunuicipality. It would say ; " You can not do this." The responsibility for tbe gov- 
ernment of the whole city of New York rests upon tbe people of the city. It is a 
drity whioli they can not relinquish, a reHponslbility which they can uot alienate. 

' God baa put tbe responsibility of the direction aud control of this continent in the 
bauds of tbe American people; uud if CongreSMbasin the past made treaties by which 
jtis agreed topaas the responsibility of tbe Indian Territory Intvtbebandsof another 
power, Congress has done that which it has no right aud no power to do; and we 
appealfrom that act of Congress to tbe couscieuce of the great American people aud 
demand that tbe American nation shall resume the sovereignty which tbe Ameri- 
can nation laid down and exercise the authority which the American Congress never 
bad a right t,o alienate. 

You reiueniber the eloquent tribute which one of our Indian speakers made to the 
American flag. I woiitlei'ed, wlien I beard Senator Dawes's description of tbe coudi- 
tion of Bifairn in the Indian Territory, that it did not bring the bluab of sbame tu 
the cheek, and a feeling of remorse to the heart, that here was a 'I'erritory un<1er our 
authority in which there were no stars and stripes, uo stars to bring hope to the poor 
and oppressed aud wronged and outlawed, and no stripes to be laid on the back of 
the criminal. Our first duty is to put the stars and stripes up again, and so tu pnt 
them up that every star shall speak hope to the oppressed, every stripe shall speak 
irarningto tbe oppressor. 
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Wben we oome to the qomtinirof rletnil, it is a qnestioa of great iltfflcaltj'. It is 
com plicated, now you will ileal with iill the intervBts that Imve grown up under 
this misjcovemineut is the dilticiilt qiiestioD. It is not tcir ue here to solve it. It 
ceilaiDly is not for me to attempt ta tbrow llf;ht npiin it. I staiiil simply for this 
oue proposition, that the iiHtiou is responsible in Goii and humanity, aud to tll« 
fulnra tor every iuuh of national territory. It is responsible for the tlii'graoeful 
scenes of kuiharisiD and ctinie which ore fjoing ou to-uight in the lndi;iD Territnrjr. 
Wo are no more to go and nek the tew men tliat are in control of the Indian Terri- 
tory their permission to rectify the wron^ tbnn we are to go to the Mormons anilush 
their permission to niiolish polygamy and build up the civilization of the nation 
from east to west ou Ihe basis of a Christian home. 

It has been said here that the Indian problem is very diEQcnlt. It seems to ms 
that Dr. Strieby, in fli;it extremely interesting paper which he rea<l thiR niomius, 
showed IIS very forcibly the solution, thou^li I confess I did not follow him in tlie con- 
clusion wbii:h tie dritw from his premises. England had her aborigines to deii! with 
in the clans of the Highlands. We have our aborigines to deal with in tiiered men of 
the West. The one, he told ns, was perhaps as noble as theotlier. England opened 

food ronds through the. Highlands. .. We bnilt a true* around the res«rvatii>n aud 
ave said to civilizatioD, "tjtop when yon get to this fence." Ent^land said to btit 
Highluind clans, "You mnst woric or starve." We kept our aborigines in iilleiiMa, 
and gave them rations, England siiid to her clans, " I f yon can not tlnd sources of 
industry, gn elsewhere," and they went, Hnd becuiiie noble citizens in other ''om- 
mnuities. We said to the red man, " If you leave your reservation, you do it at the 
risk of imprisonment, if not at the riak of life." England eutisted her Highlimd 
olans in her army, and set thoni fighting for their native land. We gave arms to «nr 
red men lo tight one another and to light ns. England aliolisbed the Highland tribe 
and dethroned the Highluud chieftain. We acknowleilged tbe r^ man's tribi* and 
upheld tbe red man in hisohieftninship. England lirou^htber tribes under the sumo 
law with the rest of her population. We have systematically denied law to the 
Indian, aud then wondere<l that he was an outlaw. I lielievetliedilference between 
the Highland clan and the North American Indian is dne uotto thediti'eranceof raire, 
hat to liie difference iietween Eagliidislstesniaushipand American polities. I want 
to see tlie roail of civilization carrieil through the reservation. 1 want to see the 
Indisu told that he mnst work or he n<nst starve, I want the Indian tribal organ- 
isation destroyed and the Indian chieftain reniandod to privste individniil citi- 
zenship. I want the Indian tanght that this is his native hind and invittnl to pro- 
tect that native land when his servinea are needed. I wanttoseebiminvitedtooimia 
ont A-om the reservation and mingle with bis fellow-citizeun with the same freedom 
which yon and I possess. I wnnC iiim given bis land in severalty, not bepsnse tbe 
land amnnuts to much, but because the home amounts to everything, and the indi- 
vidnal allotment is the fonndation for tbe home. I want to see the Indian made 
snbject to tile same law and receive the same protection of the same law that is 
accorded to every other man on Ibis American continent. When we treat the red 
niiin as it man, when we trnsl in him and in his fellow-citizena, when we give to him 
tbe rights which we claim for ourselven — the right to life, to liiierty, to prop<-rty. to 
home, to education — then, and not till then, will the Indian prob'em be solved. 

Discussion followed, in whiobGeneral Morgan, Genersl l'owRrd,Mr. H.M.Jenkins, 
Hr. Smiley, and others took part. It was then adapted clause by cianse, and tinally 

Mr. Fkank Wood. I do wish to add a word of emphasis as to the importance of 
Dr. Eastman's work. I have received a letter from the International Vono^ Men's 
Cbrihtian Association Committee which shows that this most hopeful work is likely 
to stop for the lack of fnnds. We believe in all the various foime of effort for the 
Indian that have been discnsscd here; hut the hopeless thing tome is thut these nre 
all forma of work of white men for Indians, and none of them the work of Indians 
for Indians except this. The Indian can not take care of bis own land. 1 le I'un not 
take care of his own money. He h.is to have someone appointed to take care of 
him and to get Justice for him. Most I'f the plans pniposei) here wontd still keep 
the Indian in a slate of pupilage. When is this to stopf The only work hronght 
before ns in which the Indiiiu is doing something for himself is this work— the work 
of one man among these Indians, organizing them to work for themselves. He has 
organized during tbe past year over forty Voung Men's Christian Associations, with 
from 25 to 100 members, or more than 2,500 members in all. They are a-socinted to 
carry on the work that we have been discnssiug here, and avail themselves of the 
power of organizstion for every good purpose; and Dr. Eastman, in his own person, 
fwnisbcs them an object lesson as to what they may become. We know the diiW- 
onlty of getting law for Ibem. We appreciate all the obstiigles. The greatest dif- 
flcnlty is that the Indian does nothing to help himself. He doe« not appreciate the 
value of law, and when he has it does not know what to do to secure its protection. 
These yonng Indians will, in their associations, discuss the queHtion of citizenship and 
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Iaw, the duty of s«lf-goTernmeiit ftnd Belf-Bopport. Is not this tbe b«st prepftration 
for andtheqnickMtwiiy towcure lawf If woaredin anawertutbeirowadeBiKiida, 
thny will liti i«iuty to nue law. Tbe Vouds Men's Clirlstiun AMoctation work, as 
described Uf Dr. EBatman, trains and develops tbe Lody, mind, and sonl. llils ia 
tome tbe most importunt and lji)|>eliil work at the present liuiefor tbe Indian. Can 

f'tin not do aouietliing to bring tbis matter before your oburrhes, or can yon not, as 
udivliliials, give part of thesuiall nnionnt needed to carry it onf I koow Ike per- 
sonal sacrifice thHt Dr. Eaalman has made, which he would not allnde to. He has to 
give np a prufiwion that paid hlni more Ibau twice tw uinch as be e^is fhim ttiis 
voTk, and Mrs. Eiiatman will purdun me if I quote her as vuyiug, that it is lb« 
STeatcKt trial of ber life that hbe has to be separated from Dr. Eastman so much, 
while he is currying on tbe work; bnt they are willing to make sacriUces for the 
Indian thCh. Shall we let the work stop for lack of lundat It requires aboat $3,000 
8 year to carry it on. Money may be Bi;ut to the general secretary of international 
conimltlee. Young Men's Christian Aagociation, 40 iHast Twenty-tliird street, New 
Tork City. 

Bev. E. H. Rl'dd, Mr. Cbairmnn and Friends: Ishonldbenntnietotbedeepseiise 
-r — atitiide that 1 feel pmiionnlly were I not in some way loeipresaniy appreciatimi 
is congress, aud what 1 hope its resitlts will be to me, and if Uoil ahall give me the 
.Tuii;« aud influence wbicb sballgo forth to Indiienceotbeis. I speak unknown to most 
of you. One day Biahup Doaiie, than wLom there is no more earuent laborer in 
Christ's vineyard, was stantliuK on u street i-oruer in Albany, when a small street 
urchin came up to him, and, touking at hitn, stuilied him carefully. At laitt be 
looked up in tbe bishop's lave, and aniA, " Say, Mister, are yun auybody in partica- 
lart " 1 am nobody in particular, but X want to siiy that 1 can not but feel tb*t I 
am oneof niRuy in thtHTOotJi who feel a deep uenseof gratitndetuUr. aud Mrs. 8niiley 
for tbe magnltioent work they buve done. The work here has impretiaed me in two 
orthrof rt-gurds. Carey gave that glorious statement to tbe world wbicbbati inspired 
tbonaands of workers wlien he saiil, ''Attempt great things for God, expect great 
tUiuga from God;" and it si'enis to me tbat tbut \u the motto of this body of coiioe- 
erated men iind women. 1 want to take It home to myself and follow it every 
day. I have been inipresHi d with another thing— the fact tbat yun are doing some- 
thing for tbe elevation of tbe Indian which is making the Indiun inconipurabty 
higher than be has ever been in the past. One of the best I'eatnres of this work ts 
that you are workiog along praotical, I'ommou-sense lines; and we want niore and 
more of that work, not only among Indians and negroes, but umong the Chinese and 
Japanese, and tbe laraway niisHioiie of tbe sea. The things that are good for iliem 
are wbat lire good for us. Human nature is tbe same under any color. It seems to 
me tbe poli<-y of The men and wiinirn working in this conference, nidrd by the giant 
intrllevt and warm beurt of men like Dr. Lyuian A bbott, is to go forwanl steadily, 
with faith in God. Vou have put at the foi el'ront, first, midst, and last the giispel 
of tlie Lord Jesus Christ as the means of solving tJiis problem. Tbat means the 
gospel in cbnroh on the Sabbath, in tbe hnsiness places on Monday, Tuesday, aud 
Wednesday, tlie gospel in the kitchen, tbe gospel in sweeping a room, the giis|Hsl 
when you are receiving your friends In social life — everywhere and always the gospel 
first. Htrein lies your snccess. 

A resolution of thanks, accompanied by a brilliant speeoli, was offered by Mr. 
William McElroy: 

"At the conclasion of tbe Thirteenth Annual Conference of tbe Indian Assooto- 
tion its members, impressed with a sense of obligation to fts generons host for all 
the pleasure aud comlort afforded indoors and ont of iloors doitug all their slay, 
desire to place on tbe records of the conference tbe folloiviugcipreBsion: 

"Bttelrrd, That we extend to Mr. and Mrs. Smiley our thanks and our hear^ 
appreciatiim of the princely hospitality so generiniHly extended, year by year, to 
the members of the Indian conference, and to assure theui, with all the warmth wo 
may expresH in words, that their kindness rivals in extent and charm all the other 
iH of MoUouk." 



R»v. Henry M. Field seconded tbe resolntiou in a brief address. The raaolntion 
wosthennnanimoasly »Iopted. .- - ., 

Mr. Smiley responded in a few appropriate words; bnt, at tbe suggestion of Mr. 
Smller, these addresses are not included in the report, oat of respect to his modesty. 

On hiotion Mr. Frank Wood and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows were elected a committee 
on publication. , . , 

On motion it was voted that President Gates be authorized to name the nsnal com- 
mittee to go to Washington in behalf of the Mohouk conterence, wiien necessiiry. 

On motion of Mr, Austin Abbott, it was moved thiittheohiiirman of the coulereuos 
be, ex officio, a member of the committee to go to Washington. 

At the SM^estion of President Gatvs, a reaolntion of sympathy with Bev. E, E. 
Hale, D. D., on the loss of his son, was passed nnanimonsly hy a nsiug vote. 
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On motion of Mr, A. K. Smiley, the thanks of tha confereuce were voted to Preaideot 
Gat«it tor bis able Bervites aapreHiding ofScer. 

President Gates. Friends, I thank you. It W always a pleasure to preBido over 
people who are lionud together by a high purpose. 

After the uiuging of the hymn, "(iod be with you till ne meet again," the confer- 
ence waa adjouruM. 



Abbott, Dr. Austin, dean of law school, University of New York, 16 East Thirty- 
foarth street, and Mrs. Abbott. 

Abbott, Rev. Dr. Edward, piesideat Massaubusettn Indian Rights Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., aud Mrs. Abbott. 

Abbott, Kev. Dr. Lyman, editor Outlook, New York City, 110 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs. Abbott. 

Andrews, President E. liewainin, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Arbiickle, Mr. John, 315 Clinton avenne, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Attecbnry, Rev. Dr. W. W., 27 West 'rhirty-oighth street. New York City. 

Austin, Mrs. L., 891 Prospect street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Avery, Miss Myra H., 137 Academy street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Barrows, Hrs. Isabel C, Boston, Mass. 

Boyd, Mr. O. E., recording secretary Board Home Missions Presbyterian Chnroh, New 
York City, and Mrs. Boyd. 

Brown, Levi K., clerk Friends' Yearly Meeting, Goshen, Pa. 

Browning, Hon. D. M., Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Bruce, Rev. James M., Yonkcrs, N. Y., associate pastor Memorial Baptist Chnroh, 
New York City, anil Mrs. Bruce. 

Cornell, Miss Amy, Mobonk Lak e, N. Y. 

Capen, Mrs. Frank S., New Paltz, N. Y. 

Claflin, Mrs. William, 63 Mount Vernon street, Boston, Mass. 

Cleveland, Miss Rose Elizabeth, Holland Patent, N. Y. 

Coit, Kev. Joshua, secretary Massaohnsetta Home Missionary Society, S Congrega- 
tional Moose, and Mrs. Coit. 

Crannell, Mrs. W. W., President Albany Indian Association, 9 Hall Place, Albany, N. Y, 

Cnming, The Misses, 28 West Twelfth street, Now York City, 

Cornell, Miss Mary A., Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 

Dawes, Hon. Henry L. and Mrs., Pittetield, Mass, 

Dawes, Miss Anna L., Pittsfield, Mass- 
Davis, Mr. Joshua W., vice-president Boston Indian Citizenship Committee, Newton, 
and Mrs. Davis. 

Dodge, Miss Dora B., Remington Station, Cheyenne Agency, S. Dak. 

Dreher, Dr. Julius D., President Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 

Driiry, Rev, J. B., managing editor Christian Intelligencer, New York City, and Mrs. 

Dnnning, Rev. Dr. A. E., editor the Congreeatiunalist, Boston, Maes. 

Dunning, Mrs. Albert E., 7 St. John street, Boston, Mass. 

Eastman, Dr. Charles A., secretary Indian Department international committee 

Yonug Men's Cbrintian Association, 102 St. Albans street, St, Paal, Minn., and 

Mrs. Eastman. 
Foster, Rev. Addison P., Eastern editor the Advance, Boston, Mass. 
Fonntain, Mr. M)d Mrs, Gideon, 34 East Sixty-fourth street. New York City. 
Field, Rev. Dr. Henry M., editor the Evangelist, New York City, and Mrs. Field. 
Fisk, Mrs. Clinton B., 175 West Fifty-eighth street. New York City. 
Frissell, Rev. Dr. H. B., principal Hampton Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va. 
Frye, Mrs. Myra E., president Maine Indian Association, Woodfords, Me. 
Oates, President Merrill E., president AmhersC College and chairman Board of 

United States Indian Commissioners, Amherst, Mass. 
Hailmann, Dr. W. N., Superintendeut of Education, WasbiugtoD, D. C., and Mrs. 

Hailmanu. 
Hall, Rev, Dr, and Mrs. Hector, Troy. N, Y. 

Hallock, Kev. J. N., editor Christian Work, New York City, and Mrs. Halloek. 
Hamlin, Rev. Dr. and Mrs, T, S., Washington, D. C. 
Harding, Rev. and Mrs. J. W., Longmeadow, Mass. 
Hard^, Mr. Alfred, Indian Rights Association, Farmington, Conn. 
Hams, Dr. William T., Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C, and Mrs, 

Hatfield, the Misses, 149 West Thirty-fourth street. New York City. 
Hayes, Miss Fanny, Fremont, Ohio. 

Hine, Mrs. C. C, 209 Washington street, Jersey City, N.J. 
Horr, Rev. Dr. George E., editor Watchman, Boston, Mass., and Hn. Uorc. 
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I, Mrs. Marie E., president New Haven lDdi»n Associatian, New Haven, Conn. 
Jackson, Rev, Dr. Sheldou, general agent for edacation of Alaska, WaaliingtOD, D. C. 
Jacobs, Hod. Joseph F., member Board Indian Commissioners, Ann Arbor, Hich. 
Jenhina, Howard and Mrs., editor Friends' Intelligencer and Jonmal, Pbiladel- 

Lenpp, Mr. Francis E., Washington agent Indian Rights Aesociatlon, Waehing- 

Ljon, HoD.W. H., member Board United States Indian Com mission em, Brooklyn, N.Y'. 

MscAithnr, Mrs. Robert 8. and Miss, 358 West Fifty seventh street. New York City. 

MoEIroy, Mr. and Mrs. John E., State street, Albany, K. Y. 

MoElroy, Hon. William H,, 236 West Seventy-fonrth street. New York City. 

HcWilliams, Mr. and Mrs. D. W., 39 Sonth Portland avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Meserre. Charles F., president Shaw University, Raleigh, N, C, and Mrs. Meserve. 

Morgan, Rev. Dr. T. J., corresponding secretary, American iiaptist Uome Missionary 
Society, New York City, aud Mrs. Morgan. 

Morse, ProfeBaor and Mrs. Anson D., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Hobs, Rev. Lemnel, pastor Baptist church, Woodbury, N. J. 

Peck, Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus, 85 North Fifth street, Newark, N. J. 

Pratt, Capt Robert H., superintendent Indian induslTial school, Carlisle, Pa., and 
Mrs. Pratt. 

Qninton, Mrs., Amelia S., president Women's National Indian Assooiation, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ridley, Mrs. Edward, Hotel Endicott, New York City. 

Riggs, Rev. Thomas 8,, Dakota Mission, Oahe, 8. Dak. 

RigffS, Rev. Dr. A. L., ^antee Normal and TrainiuR School, Santee Agency, Nebr. 

Rudd, Rev. Edward H., pastor First Presbyterian church, Albion, N.Y. 

Skinner, Hon. Charles K., 8tate superintendent public instruotion, Albany, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Skinner. 

Smiley, Mr. Alfred H., LakB Minnewaska, N. Y. 

Smiley, Hies Sarah F., 406 West Twentieth street, New York City. 

Smiley, Hon. Albert K., member board United States Indian Commission ere. Lake 
Mononk, and Mrs. Smiley. 

Smith, Mias Helen S., 17 West Seventeenth street. New York City. 

Strieby, Rev. Dr. M. E., corresponding secretary American Missionary Assooiation, 
New York City. 

Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. Dr. Charles L., 51 East Sixty-ninth street, New York City. 

Van Slyke, Rev. Dr. J. G., Firet Reformed church, Kingston, N. Y. 

Warner, Dr. and Mrs. Lncien C, 3042 Fifth avenue. New York City, 

Welsh, Mr. Herbert, corresponding secretary Indian Rights Assooiation, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

West, Prof. Charles E. and Miss, Baffalo, N. Y. 

Whittlesey, Gen. E., secretary board United States Indian Commissioners, Washing- 
ton, D. C, and Mrs. Whittlesey. 

Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Henry, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Wood, Mr. Frank, member Boston Indian Citizenship Committee, 352 WaaMngton 
street, Boston, Mass., and Mrs. Wood. 

Wortman, Rev. and Mrs. Dr. Denis, pastor Reformed ohuroh, Sangertiea. N. Y. 

Wynkoop, Mr. Francis and Mies, 159 West Twenty-first street, New York City. 
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JOORNAl OF THE TWBNTy-FlFTH ANNU'il CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS WITH REPRESENTATIVES 
OF MISSmSARY BOARDS AND INDIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 



The<;oufureiicemet at theEbliJtt House, Wash im;W<>, u. v>., a^ 
1896. President Guten bHing ubseut on account of sickaesa, Hoi 
w&B elected chairniaii for tlie day, 

Mr. James welcomes! the Conimisaionera and the representfttives of the miMifniwy 
Hocieties, and oaked Rev. Dr. Pitzer to open the eession with prayer. After prayer 
by Dr. Pitzer, the followiug biisiuaBs committee was appointed : 

CommisBloner F. E. Lenpp, Messra. C. J. Ryder and C. S. Meserve, Miaa Alice C. 
Fletcher, and Mrs. E. Wiatar. 

Reports from the religions aocietiea were then called for. The flvst snbmitted was 
by Gen. T. J. Morgan, secretary of the American Baptist Home Miasion Society : 

REPORT OV T. J. MORGAN. 

I submit the following statement of missionary and edncatlosal work carried on 
among the Indians by the Baptists. There are four Baptist missionary organizations 
whicli carry on this work; first, the American Baptist Home Mission Society, with 
heixlquarters in Newyork; second, the Woman's American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, with headquBTtera in Boston; third, the Women's Baptist Home Mission 
Society, with headqnarters in Chicago; fourth, the Home M:ssiou Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. Of the latter 1 am 
unable to give joii any information, as I have not the facts before me ; nor am I 
able to speak definitely of the work done by the society with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, as their'a is an independent work ; it consists, however, chiefly in the employ- 
ment of a few women missionaries. The New England society works in cooperation 
with the American Baptist Home Mission Society and is included in what I shall 
Bay of the work done by the society whose secretary I am. 

Our work is confined exclusively to the Indians living in Indian and Oklahoma 
Territories. At present we have no missions among any otJier body of Indians. 

Our work is two-fold, missionary work proper and edncational work. Our prin- 
cipal missions are amonjr the Cherokees, Choctuws, Chickasaws, Creeks, Seminoles, 
Delawares, Wichitas, Kiowaa, Comanches, Cbeyennes and Arapahoes, and Sac and 
FoK. Rev. J. S. Murrow, D. D., Atoka, Ind. T., is the general superintendent in 
charge of onr Indian missionary work. He reports 76 churches, 16 houses of worship, 
63 ordained ministers, 1,533 members, and 27 Sunday schools with 1,053 pupils. Most 
of the Indian Baptists are gathered into distinctively Indian churches and have their 
own native pastors. In some instances Indiana are members of white churches and 
in other cases white people are members of Indian churches. The organization, 
polity, discipline, and general charauter of these Indian churches do not differ essen- 
tially from that uf frontier wliit» Baptist churches. There is, I think, on the whole, 
a steady advance in the development of religious character. 

Within the last three years four new missions have been established: One quite 
recently among the Cheyennes and Arapahoes in Oklahoma: one near Fort Sill, 
among the Comanches, and two among the Kiowaa— one near Rainy Mountain and 
the other nn Elk Creek, in the southwestern jiart of Oklabuma. The plan of these 
missions is sabstantiaily this: The Indians have consented to tbe setting apart at 
each station of 160 acres of land. This we have inclosed with a substantial wire 
fence, with cross fences, and a portion of it has been broken and. brought under cul- 
tivation. Ateachstation there has been erected amiaaionary's residence and a ohapel: 
wells have been snnk, cisterns constructed, 10 acres at each place planted in fruil 
trees, and a beginning made for the development of gardens for vegetables and 
flowers. Onr tfiongbt is that each of these mission stations shall be an object les- 
son to the Indians, presenting to them properly cultivated farms and attractive, 
civilized homes. The intlnence of these stations has already been helpful in stimu- 
lating them to more intelligent and systomatie efforts to improve their own homes. 

Our edncational work is carried on in a primary school among the Wichitas, at 
Anadarko, Okla., with an enrollment of 40 boarding pnplla, and academic work at 
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Tahleqnali, with an enrol tmeut of about 100; at Atoka, nitb luienroUoieDt of about 
21, and bigher acadeuic work at Bacuue, with an enrollment of 100 (these )atter are 
in the Indian Territory). We are spending for luiBsioDory irork aboat $5,000 annu- 
allr, and fur educational porpoBus about fl0,000, and we regard the reanlta aa very 
■atW^tory, considering tlie limited amount tbat we are able to expend. While tbe 
Roman Catholics are receiving from the pnbliu Treasury, the present year, $308,000, 
and during the last elevttn yeara have received from the same sources $3,430,167, the 
Baptists have prosecuted tbeir work iu<lependeutty. neither asking uor desiring any 
governmental subsidy. (We are hoping and expecting that this gross favoritism on 
(he part of the (Jnited States Government will be brought to a speedy end.) 

REPORT FOR THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
(Rev. C. J. Byder, I>, D., oorrespODdlng iwcreUrj.) 
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Remarkable and significaut changes have taken plaoe ia the work of thi- Amarioan 
MiasioDary Association in its Indian deld during the past three yeais. In the flrat 
place, the financial basis of the Indian work lb radically changed. By the action at 
the annual meeting of the association held at Hartford, Conn., October, 1892, all 
Government appropriations have been declined by this association. The accom- 
panying table snows what this change involved: 
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In 1891 -92 and 1892-93 $22,000 in round numbers were received from the United States 
Government for the support of Indian pupils in American Missionary Association 
schools. Since then not one cent bas been received float this source for this purpose. 

This loss of so largo a fund has been disastrous in two respects. In the first place, 
the appropriation by the association from the current iuconie was necessarily 
increased by about $12,000. The amount appropriated with this large increase, how- 
ever, was *16,000 less than tbat which has been formerly expended, including tlie 
Government fund. This was a loss of 25 per cent, and meant a pitiful retrenchment 
in the work. 

MKTHODS OF WORK, 

The general forms and methods of work are similaT to tliose which have beea 
adopted by the asBooiation in other ^ears. The schools have been condncted with » 
decreased force on account of financial stringency, bnt with great efTecttveueBS. In 
the regular grades of school work the conditions and recall irements have been more 
rigid. Many have been turned away who couldnot be accommodated on the redno»d 
appropriation, and this has given the principals and teachers opportunity to eeleot 
the best. 

This is an heroic and almost cmel method. The following letter recently oame to 
the superintendent of one of onr schools : 

"ROSBBUD AOBNCT, 

"Sleams, 8. Dak., October SI, 1895. 
"HtDear A. L. RiOGs: I am going to write yon this afternoon now is want me to 
coming book. I 4ill eomiD£ back. And please I want to come back very maoh, 
« I want to learn something, and then I will stay at home. So please I wont 
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to oome back to itobool aKain, and please answer me aoon as yon can and tell me 
if want me to oome back or not, and we are well and safe the same as erer. And 
how jon getting along nowt I will now close, with best wishes and love to you 
all&om 

"Emma W. Buffalo Chief." 



At Santee normal training school the normal department has been reenforoed 
throngh the eiceptional skill and broad educational knowledge of tlie principal. He 
writes me nnder recent date that the studenta liare never done as good work or 
Bccompliahed ae good resnlts as tkej' are doing now. The very fact of having a 
school planted where the Indiana are is illustrated firom the experience of the year 
at Santee. Classes from the Government school in chemistry, and classes from the 
district school have been taught at Santee, thus broadening the work aud reaching 
a much larger field than would be indicated by Cbe enrollment of the school. 

At Oshe, 8. Dak., ulthongh the snperiutendent of the mission, Rev. T. L. Riggs, 
has l)Beii suffering from tbe painfal afllictiou thnt hiid him aside last year, be nas, 
nevertheless, visited the ontotations and reported the work in this large field. 

The work at Fort Bertbold, N. Dak., has developed as larzely as wonid be poasible 
nndei the restriclions fixed by tbe straitened financial condition. 

The mission at Elbow Woods, wbich is now the Government agency, baa tieen 
reenforceil by the transfer of one of oar most experienced and wise missionaries from 
Sanlee. She reports that the work opens encouragingly. 

In industrial work, which tbe American Missionary Society has always made a 
prominent featnre of its eiiiicational work, there have been good results. A report 
from the superintendent of carpentering at Santee, which was recently received at 
oar oBice, is significant in two respects ; First, as showing tbe careful and detailed 
industrial instruction nbicb is being given, aud, secondly, as illnstratiug again the 
fact that when a school is situated among tbe Indians the Christian influence of an 
industrial teacher, even, will be mncb broader than would 1)6 possible under other 
conditions. This superintendent of an industrial department has been teaching the 
boys "sawing and planing, mortising and tenon, dovetuiting, inlaying and turning, 
as well as tbe more common carpenter work." He has also carried on aggressive 
Christian work, holding Sunday schools in neighboring communities among tbe 
Indians and white people. 

The unique and new work reported last year as inaugurated by Prof. F. B. Riggs, 
of Santee, which we named the work of the " educational missionary," has lieen 
pushed with considerable vigor. The educational missionary has gone over the 
prairies and gathered tbe Indians at various points, giving them illustrated lectures 
on the progress of civilization, showing how tbe tepee may develop into the fine 
bouses of our large cities; illustrating atsn by the stereoptlcou the life of Christ, 
impressing them as they could not otherwise be impressed with these important 
lessons in civilisation and Christianiiation. He has just been absent from the school 
on an extended trip through tbe Bad River, Cheyenne, and Moreau River country. 
In connection with this stereopticon exhibit, lertnres on chemistry and physics, with 
simple experiments, are given to tbe Indians. Tbeee eiperimeuts do more to clear 
the minds of the Indians of their superstitious regard for natural plienonieua and 
rob tbe niedicitie man of bis mischievous and tyrannical tnlluence over them on 
account of his wonder working tlian any other indiieuce. Tbe reports of this cam- 
paign are not only interesting, they are thrilling, .lust a word from a recent letter : 
"My programme was a popular-science lecture with the most attractive demonstra- 
tion, and iin Sunday niglit a big special meeting, with music and aronsement. The 
science deuioustrations awaken the people and start them to something. The plan 
proves a great success." 

We have also organ izeil in connection with Sante« a ''corresponding institute," 
of which there are now 58 members, largely Indian boys and girls, scattered over the 
reservations in constant correspondence with the superintendent at Santee, keeping 
op their work and keeping in touch with bim so that there is a quickening of the 
desire for more study and intellectual development, and a strong holding to tbe 
better life. Mr, Riggs is so situated that he can go out upon the prairie and visit 
these graduates and other students who have lelt the school and so assist potentially 
in tbelr contiuued development and improvement. This educational missionary 
work is unique, and peculiar to the American Missionary Association, and lias proTed 

In church work there has also httea encouraging progress. The membership has 
increased more largely than is true of the same unmber of churches in surro^inding 
looalltlea. 
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In many churches there haa been quiet work, such m nantiDy characterizes a moral 
movement atiioug the IndiaoB, which has reanlted in the iugathering of a goodly 
number of these red people. 

The growing determination of the part of the Indian Chriatiana to be «elf-belpful 
and to oeconie snlf-Hiipporting ia one of the most hopeful signa in onr Auetican 
Miaaioniiry Aattociation work. Three diSereut cliuiohes have gathered among their 
own Indian membemhip firom $300 to $000 each and placed it in bank to build their 
own bousea of worship. 

At Cherry Creek, S. Dak., the Indians contributed 4)1,000 toward their church 
building. I'hey gave of their Hm»]i nieaua generonal; and with self-sacrificing 
devotion. This same spirit clianicterizes the larger part of the membership of these 
Indian cburcbus. 

I am bappy to report that tbe hospital at Fort yates, N. Dak., hits lieen again 
opened this year. Tliti members of this honorable commianioD are familiar n-ith the 
excellent work accomplished in this hospital. When the serious retrencbment was 
fonnd necessary on tlie part of tbe American Missionary Aaaociatiou the hospital 
was discoDtinueil. Special fuiiilB have lieeu contrilmleil, howevtr, which will con- 
duct it at least a year and a half, and iin excellent phyaiciiin. Miss L.T. Itlack, M. D., 
a graduate of Ann .\rbor Medical College, having bad experience in active practice 
for several years, has been appointeil to and entered upon this work. This hospital 
especially provides for the aulfering women and children of the Indian people who 
gather at rort Yates. It ia of incnicniable value. We are hoping that fnnds will 
come into the treaanry so na to make it possible to carry un tbls work oontinuonaly, 
and not in the interrupted way which has been ueceaaary in the last few years. 

Tbii outstatiiiuH of the assot'iation have lai'gely Multiplied. The association has 
demonstrated in its work pretty antely tbat a Christian Indiau with his wife, gath- 
ering tbe children from the neighboring lepees and cottages and giving them their 
first instruction in the elements of Christian education (lor it ia aniunu these inHa- 
encea diatinctively and positively Christian) is to be the ultimate sulution of primary 
Christian training for these people, lliere has been an increase in tbe enrollment 
of these ontatatioti schools of more than 100 |icr cent, which wc deem very encoar- 

The efiect of tbis iiiisaionary work upon the liTe and character of the Indian Is 
manifest. 

Individually hi' Js gradually acquiring (1) higher iilenis, (2) pnrer morals, (3} love 
of home, and (4) Christiaii altruism. 

In the commuDity life of the tribea the Christian Indian is proving this radical 
change In his character by practical illnstrationa of Cbristiiin service. (I) He ia 
teaobmg his own schools, (2) helping in the building of his own meeting houses, (3) 
planting missions among his people, and {i) more and more sustaining his native 
missionaries. 

To be sQie, tbe Christian Indians are few in comparison with the great mass gath- 
eied in thsKO many tribes. It is a little leaven in au enormous lump: but that it is 
working, these facta abundantly prove. These hopeful results, prophetic of those 
much larger in the fnture, are tbe glory aod tbe crown of the Christian miaaionary. 



Last year Mr. and Mrs. Lopp resumed their work as oar missionaries at Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska. The year has been the tnoat prosperons and snccessfnl 
which bos been experienced in our Arctic work. The enrollment in the schools wa« 
142, and the average attendance 108— a very favorable abowing, Mrs. Lopp has also 
conducted private classes of advanced pupils and has taught the girla in knitting 

The herd of reindeer now numl>ers 174, an increase of 74. No dilBculty baa been 
experienced in their management. 

Early in the winter tbe natives became much interested In religion. On invitation 
a teacher and two interpreters came from the Swedish Evangelical Mission on Norton 
Sonnd and religious services were held in the schonlhoase in the daytime and also 
in the evening. In a few weeks a sufficient number gave evidence of conversion to 
God to c^l for a Sunday afternoon prayer meeting. Many of them came to know 
from experience in their own hearts that God can answer the prayer of a poor Eskimo 
Indiau . 

Cape Prince of Wales being the metropolis for Arctic Alaska, our missionaries have 
freqnent opportunities to tell the " Old Story " to many visiting natives, Mr. Lapp 
made sled .ionmeye to the homes to which the converts had returned and found them 
observing Sunday and ansions to be taught more about Jesus. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lopp have returned to their homes in the States, where they will 
remain for the year. Want of fnnds prevents the association from sendinKmisaion- 
aries to Alaska tbis year, but the Government has sent teachers to Cape Prince of 
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Wales at its owd expense and under ita control. Mr. Lopp saw tliera licfore he 
started foiliome, and writes; "I am well pleased with them and feel confident they 
will be successful." The aesociatiun dues not intend to abandon the mission, and 
hopee that money may come In so as to warrant the renewal of the work there next 

REPORT BY DR. W. G. LANGFORD. 



In Alaska we have 8 raiaalonaries— 3 at Anvik, 3 at Fort Adams, anil 2 at Point 
Hope. A bishop haa recently been consecrated for (bis jnrisdiction, who, with bis 
wile and family and a preabyter and his wife, are expecting to leave for Jnneau this 
month. 

In Florida Bishop Gray conducts a work among the Seuiinoles. 

Tlie work in the Indian Tetritciry, under the charge of llishop Brooke, is cared for 
among the Cheyennes and Arapaboes by the Rev. Mr. Sanford and the Kev. David 
Pendleton Oakerhater, a Cheyenne deacon. 

The work in Minnesota, under tbe direction of Bishop Whipple and hia coadjutor, 
Bishop Gilbert, assisted by the Rev. J. A. Giltillan, archdeacon, is so well known 
tliat it needs no special mention. There are II miaaion stations, which are cared for 
by 5 preabytere, 6 deacons, and 3 catechists. 

In New Mexico and Arizona Uiehop Kendrick is working among the Navajoes at 
Fort Defiance, where he tias a hospital. The Navajoea number from 1M,000 to liO.OOO. 

In North Dakota Bishop Walker is conducting work at Fort Totten, attended in 
part by the inniatea of tbe Government school, and at a point 10 niiles south of the 
agency. There are Cbippewas, Sionx, Mandans, Ari^karees, Gros Ventres, and 
Crecs'in the congregation. At tbe missinn on the Devil's Lake Keai-rvatiou, in 
charge of the Rev. W. 1>. Kees, tlie attendants are all Sioux, some of them being 
men who had part in the Sionx ninaaacre of 1862. They are partially civilized now 
and some of them are Christiana. There are abodt 250 Sioux uonnected with the 
mission at the Cannon Ball. In the Turtle Mountains Mr. Salt, a licensed lay reader, 
holds services for the Cbippewas resident there, A large nliniber of full-bloods and 
of half-breeds are inter^Hle<l. 

In South Dakota, under the charge of Bisbop Hare, there are miseiona among the 
Siaaetons, Wahpetona, Santees, Yanktona Lower Bmlea, Yanktonnais, Blackfeet, 
Sans Arcs, Onopapas, Minneconjonx, Two Kettlta, 1,'pper Bniles, and Ogalallaa. The 
Indians with wliom tbe misaionariea have bad to deal were some of tbe wildest and 
most reckless of onr North American tribes, au<l were scattered over a district some 
parts of which were twelve days' travel distant from others. There are four board- 
ing schools in tbis Jnrisdiction in succeasful operation among these Indians, in which 
live over 200 children, and the buildings are commodious and substantial. The 
average atieudance for tbe past flsoal year was as follows: St Paul's achool, IT; St. 
Mary's school, 50; St, John's achool, 52; St. EIizaheth'ss<'bool, 3t; each school hav- 
ing l>een Hlled to ita utmoat capacity. During the last year nine Indiana were can- 
didates for holy orders, and three Indiana, viz, Victor Renville, a Siaseton, Joaeph 
Marshall, a Brnle, and John Wahoyapi, a Minneconjou, were ordained to the dea- 
conate. These luen have been trained and tested in practical work for periods rang- 
ing ftom eight to twelve years and have not beerr found wanting. In Ma^ last the 
Rev. J. W. Cook completed a service of twenty-five years in the Niobrara missionary 
field, when tbe biahop with a number of the clergy assembled to mark the event by 
suitable services and words of congratulation. There are in South Dakota in the 
Indian field 19 clergyman, 66 catechists and helpers, iH churches and cbapels, 37 
stations, and 36 reaidencea. Many of these " residences" are only little cottages, 
coating from {150 upwaril, but they provide some sort of a habitation for the min- 
ister or catechiat. Laatyear there were 306 confirmations amon;; the Indiana. There 
were no debts of any kind resting upon any of tbe buildings (churches, parsonages, 
boarding schools) at the close of the year. The Indian women, beaidea "giving to 
the poor," caring for the support of the native ministry and tbe insurance and 
improvement of their little churches, have sent loving gifts to China, for the 
orphanage and the home for Bible women. Their offerings the past year amounted 
to $3,630. 

In Wisconsin the oldest Indian missionary work of the church is carried on among 
the Oneidas. There are at work on the reservation the Rev. S. S. Burleaon, his family, 
the Rev. Cornelius Hill, an Indian recently ordained, and two miaaion aiaters of the 
Society of the Holy Nativity, one of whom is a trained nnrae. The aistera have 
charge of the new hospital which has been built, but is not fully equipped. There 
is conducted daily a mission school, where the best men of the tribe have received 
their education. The congregation is made up of 1,000 baptized souls and nearly 200 
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oommDDicautB, luid these are acnttered tbrouf^h the woods over an area 12 miles by 9. 
The Rev. Mr. Burleson is the physician and surgeon of the tribe as weU as its priest. 
By the action of the board of missions in ISiS, contirmed by the action of the mis- 
sionary council Id 1894, the church declined longer to receive Government aid in ita 
work among the Indians. Yet notwithstanding this, there is charged to the Episoo- 

fal Chnroh something over $2,000 in the report of the honorable CommisBioner of 
adiau Affairs for 189r>. This money is not received by the society which represeats 
the church and should not be so charged as to imply that the church is acting In vio- 
lation of its deliberate and published action by which it surrendered not a part bat 
the whole of the Government appropriation. 

SOCIETY OF ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

The report from the Society of Ortbodos Friends was made by Mr, E. M. Wistar, 
vbo spoke as follows: The larger part of the work for the Indian, of which 1 have 
definite knowledge, is that which is being condacted by the aMOciated executive 
committee of Friends on Indian Affaire. 'HiIb asBociuted committee is composed of 
delegates accredited to it from nine yearly meetings, and from the Pliiladelphia 
Indian Aid Association, which is made up of Friends ot Philadelphia Yearly Meetiug. 
Out work is mainly in Oklahoma and In the Indian Territory. There are in those 
two districts 21 meetings of Friends, all of which are attended by Indiaun. Some 
of theBC meetings are held as olt«n aa three times a week and all once a week, some 
twice. There are abont 450 Indian meniberB in those two Territories, besides 
man; other atteuders. During tbe year there have been on an average 55 family 
Tisite made each month by representatives of Frieud«, who are in the support of 
the associated committee. These are all ministers of the gospel. There are 6 places 
where midweek prayer meetings have been held and attended by Indians. There 
are 9 Bible classes held once a week and attended by Indians, although not exclu- 
sively for ihem. We have our superintendents directl.v apjiointed by the associated 
committee, George N. Hartley and his wife, L. Ella Hartley, who have been 
actively in the field the past year: I'roni them and 14 other workerH under them 
tbe asBociatioQ receives each month a statistical report. There are alao besidea 
the meetings several schools wilh which we have some connection, and we feel that 
in them good and efficient efiort has been exerted. Two of these are strictly con- 
dnoted by F'riends. The one at Skiuloak, under Eva Wutson, makes a monthly 
report to the Philadelphia Indian Aid, and gives us a great deal of satisfaction. It 
had gradually been bnilt up until there are 54 Indians in it and they seem to be 
doing good work. 

The Kickapoo school has been greatly disturbed, owing to the difficulties that the 
Indians are contending with in endeavoring to become citizens of the United States. 
This difficulty raises a large question and an old story. The school has been almost 
broken up owing to the disheartened condition of the Kickapous on the frontier of 
our civilization. It is in charge of Etixabeth Teat. I can hardly Bpeak of the work 
which oor women are doing there without tears in my eyes. They are trying to ele- 
vate the Jndiau, but it is a tremendous struggle. They feel that every Indian in the 
neighborhood who may l>e reached at all should be brought under the influence of 
the gospel, and it is their purpose to <lo this so far as poBsible, That school has 
tegistered as high as 27. Elizabeth Test is a field matron nnder Government and 
in Government support, as well as the support of the Friends. She has been gradu- 
ally forming this school, It was some years before she could connt any pupils at 
all, but through her continuous exertions she has now, as I >>ay, 27. I am glad to 
know that Oovemment influence has been felt in getting children Into school, I 
approve making education compulsory at tbe discretion of the Department. In onr 
report made in the middle of Inst year to our yearly meetings the chainnan of the 
aabcommittee on religious interest^ and educalion, John Nicholson, said : 

" By careful monthly examinations of the reports of work at each station, and by 
occasional correspondence with each of the workers, and frequent communication 
with the superintendent. all of which matters have been submitted to each menil>er 
of onr committee, we have endeavored to keep ourselves informed of the condition 
and progress of the work, 

"We have thus been brought into close ton<-h with the work and into personal 
sympathy with the several workers, and, while encon raging them in their labors, we 
nave exercised the lib rty of making Bnggeetions which we thought would be helpful, 
and which for the most part have been Kindly received. 

" We believe the blessing of the Lord has attended the work, and it is our earnest 
desire that it may be carried forward according to His will, and that many others 

may'- ■- •-■ '-- ■- ■--•— -' "'■-'" ■"-' ■"- ■-- ■ ' "'- 

Child 

Christ,' to w£om be all the praise." 
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Ontalde of that effort, which is in the handa of the aasooiated executive commit- 
t«e, worli IB also being ilone in Alaaka. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting haa its work at 
TnnesMSit in New York State, where the boardinft school is conducted with very 
good reeolta, anil where education and care for 45 children includes niannal ioetruc- 
tioD. White's iustitute near Wabash, Ind., decliued further Uoverament siipport, 
aud the lodian chiliben were finally disbanded lattt anmuier. 

Mr. J. J. Janney was asked to report for the Frteuds. 

Mr. Jannry. Onr reports have l}een so nnimportaut the last few years that I 
thongbt we should not be called ou If 1 ineaSDred our right to attend and be 
reported here by our wortt and its results, we should hardly be entitled to represen- 
tation. But there is one thing that I might mention that makes as feel at home 
here amoug aoti>'e workers, and that is onr period of aery ice, the length of time that 
we have been working; among the Indians. That period is 214 years, for we have a 
right t4> date hack to William Penn. We perhaps antedate any other religious organ- 
ization except the Catholics. I have no donbt they were working long before we 
were in a missionarj way. We want to stand up and be counted wkeneviir we have 
on opportunity to attend these meetings. We have been 'especially iatere^>ted in 
what IS known as field -matron work, and I think that we mnstclaini to have inaugn- 
rat«d that, and 1 am glad to know it has assumed its proper importance. We have 
now two field matrons whom we are aiiiiug by sending them supplies such ns the 
Oovernmeut does uot furnish to aid in carrying ou their work. I would commend 
tiiis work especially to the friends of the Indian. In my visit to the Indians of 
Nebraska and South Dakota it struck me as lieing the one thing most needed. It is 
a place where a woman's training can come in. Where lands have been allotted and 
the Indians have taken up their al>ode, they have not amonnted to homes. Tbey 
have houses, but everything that the white man would think neressarj to make a 
home was lacking, and the importance of this matter is now recognized. 'Ilie Com- 
missioner told me some daj's ago that be hud estimated for $20,000 a yeHr For tfeld 
matrons, and I bopi' he will get it. We have had our attention called to the condi- 
tion of the Indians in the New York reservations. It seems to me that there is great 
lack of fducaliouul facilities there, and I have been looking toward the estaldish. 
ment of a school for the children of New York Indians. I wish somebody who is 
familiar with the facte would enlighten me ou that point as to the real needs. We 
contemplate making a tour among those Indijiiis and ascertain their condition, and 
if we see that a school is found to be practicable we are looking forward to estab- 
lishing it. We are near the Capitol and are reiwly to he made nse of in heailjug off 
nnwiae legislation, and are ready to cooperate always with the Indian Kights 
Association. 

MENNONITE MISSION. 



ing the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians in Oklahoum and the Moigui 

' ' " ~ year has been so much similar to the work dnue 

a formal report of the work we coulil only repi^n 



a during the pant year has been si 
intfng ' 



and the .vear .lust past has not been wanting of encouraging experiences. 
eion school at Darlington, Okla., which, as was stated in our last report, had been 
closed for some time for want of pnpils, is in a flourishing condition again, being 
filled with pupils to its full capacity. Tbe school at Cantonment, Okla., also con- 
tinues to be welt t>l]e<l with pnpils, who are industriously pursuing their various 
studies. At the latter school an educated Cheyenne Indian has been employed for a 
number of years as one of the teachers, lie has proved liimself a worthy and effi- 
cient instructor and has given entire ealisfactioii thronghoiit. 

Tbe Indians seeiu to be much more willing and ri'ad.v to send their children to our 
mission schools now than they formerly were, so that there is no lack of pupils for 
the present. This is one of tbe testimonies to show thatour work done among these 
Indians has not been entirely without good results. 

As the Government is gradually extending its school work and is establishing new 
schools for the education of tbe Indians, the idea is prevalent with some that mission 
Bchools in connection with other mission work are no longer a necessity, and that 
tbey should therefore be discontinued and tlie efforts expended on them lie used 
to other purposes. Should the Government at any time make ample provisions for 
all tbe children, as it may he expected it will l)efoTe lonfCi t'^e necessity of mission 
schools as we now have them may in a meiisnre cease, and it is a question whether 
then these schools should or could be continued But even then mission schools of 
a higher grade would presumably not be ont of place. 

The Government contract school at Halntead, Kaus., was cont'naed during the 
year as before, with a somewhat smaller attendance, the number of pupils not being 
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equal tu the uiiiuUeT apecified in the contract. Tbe contract hae been renewed for 
the present year lor a somewhut smaller uaniber of ptipile. 

Beaiilee the school worh, out board aiistaiiie &ve different missionaries among the 
Cheyennos and Arupaboes, and one among tlie Muquis. All these are engaged in 
epintual work among these Indians. Several of them have ]icc|iiired a snolcient 
knowledge of the laugiiageof their respective tribes sous to be able tusi)eBk to them 
in their vernacular tougiies. There seems to he an Increasing desire on the part of 
the Indians to be instructed t'roin the Word of God- 
Two new stations have been taken up during the year, one at Arapahoe and the 
other at Dyke, Okla. The field at Arapahoe is principall.v among the Che.veniies, and 
the one at Dyke mainly among Che Arapahot'S. Both missionaries have made some 
advances in the study of their respective languages. 

Our work among tlie Moqnis in Arizona is comparatively in its infancy yet. The 
field seems to be a hard one. Gross superslitione of the worst klud are rampant. 
Snake dances and other superstitious ceremonies are prevalent and constitute the 
religion of these Indians. Yet the work is uot without encouraging features. Rev. 
Voth, our niissiouary, has ncquiretl some knowledge of tbeir language, and hae 
HOcceeded in acquainting himself with their religious ideas and heathfn modes of 
worship. Ah he has now finished the erection of tlie necessavy liuihliugs at the sta- 
tion, it is expecte il that he will he able henceforth to do more ai'tive mission work 
than he has di'ue in the jioat. 

Viewing our work in general we find no reason to be discouraged in it. There are 
many obstacles to be overcome anil many drawbacks to encounter. One sad and in 
& great measure discouraging feature is the fact that many of the young Indiana, 
alter having attended school for a while, and having given great promises for the 
fntare, among them some who have made an open profession of religion, go hack to 
the camp ami ultimately fall back in their heathen mode of living. It is among 
these young, partly educated Indians where, in our opinion, the church has a mission 
to pertbrni. This does not only consist in giving thein the necessary spiritual super- 
vision and instrnction, but none the less in assisting them in procuring some usxfilt 
occnputton and in leading a settled, civilized life. 

MORAVIAN CHURCH. 

Till' report tor the Moravians was made by Prof. J. Taylor Hamiltou, secretary of 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel, liethleheni. Pa., as follows : 

Our society maintniiis at present nine stations among the aborigines of this coun- 
try, with nineteen missionaries. A special interest attaches to our mission in Alaska, 
Thich last year celebrated its tenth anniversary. We have in Alaska two boarding 
schools and one day school, four mission stations, and a number of outpreaching 
places situated on the Kuskoquim and Nushagak rivers. The superintendent of this 
work is a f nil- blooded Delaware Indian, the Rev. ,1ohu H. Kilbiick, a thoroushly 
educated Christian gentleman. A particularly encouraging feature of the work in 
the last year is connected with the development of the natives, the Eskimos, and 
their desire to propagate the gospel among their own people. A little mure than a 
year ago one of our native helpers, Kawagaleg, and his wife, against the pleading of 
all their acquaintances and relatives, were willing to go to a point 80 miles dis- 
tant from their homejt, to utter strangers, not knowing what reception they would 
meet, and establish a new mission station. When we remember that ten years ago 
this man was a tilthy, degraded, ignorant heathen like those to whom be goes as a 
missionary, it is an indication of progress. 

Last winter Mr. Kilbiick hovered between life and deatli from pneumonia, and 
the medicine men. the shamans, seized this as an opportunity to make an assault 
on the gospel and its representatives, on the schools, and on everything pertaining 
to civiliKaticm. A great gathering of natives firom more than 100 miles assemhiea 
for a pot-latch, a sort of entertainment attended with superstitious ceremonies, 
when gifts are e^iclianged in memory of the departe<l. After various talks against 
the gospel and against civilization, there rose a young Eskimo of about 23 years of 
age, David Sknviiik, educated in part at Carlisle. I want to emphasize that fact. 
In the midst of all tbe attacks on the gospel and civilization, this young Eskimo 
rose and preacheil so powerful a sermon that the attacks ceased ; open opposition 
was stopped. An old heathen confessed that they were compelled to shut their 
mouths by tbe readiness of this young man to stand up and face such a largn com- 
pany in the teeth of the most violent opposition. They felt that it showed th« 
power of God behind him. For some time Mr. Kilhnck has been training a class of 
promising young Eakimos with the idea of making them native preachers in time, 
for he realizes that the solution of the prulilem at that distant point, with which 
communication can he held but once a year, lies in the education of tbe natives and 
developing their capacity for reaching, saving, and civilizing their own people. We 
expect to send a medical missionary this spring — a young man who is now completing 
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bis education in Philadelphia — and we may possibly send two o:ber missiouaries as 
■well. Our society luoks with pecnitar interest npon the plan of Dr. Jackson of 
Intcoducinfc aud propa]G;atiDS reindeer throoghout Alaska, and sincerely hope that 
lie will continue to receive Congressional aid, and iu large ineasnre. The project is 
fundamental to the vei>^' lifeas well as the civilization of these far northern tribes- 
It is peculiarlv of interest to as, iu aditttion, as furnishing the possibility of estab- 
lishing a reindeer postal route, which would place our work in tonch with us once 
a month if necessary, whereas now we can count on an exchange of letters with our 
stations in Alaska only once a year. We hope that he wilt receive every encourage- 
ment. Out missions cost us last'year $12,500 eiolasive of the supplies, clothing, etc., 
donated in kind by our people. 



[By Dr. I. G. John.] 

The forty-ninth sesaiou of the Indian Miflsion Conference of the Methodist Kpiacu- 
pal Church South, incliidioK the Indian Territory, embraces 9 dislriots. 9 prenidinz 



elders. 95 preachers iu the regular work, .*>! preacfai'fs employed as supplies, 1 

freachers filling appointments, 250 local preachers, 12,503 white inembeni, 1,7 
ndian members. 



We have three kinds of work in oiii' conference. First, the work amoot; the white 

S^ple; Hceond, full bloods and blanket Indians; and third, Indians of mixed bloo<l. 
wine to the fact that u great many nf the pre-ichers maku no distinction between 
the full blMid, tile mixed bluod. and the nhitus, it is inipouHible to report correctly the 
full number of members wh<i should be reporteil iie Indians. 

Oar white work and work amouj; the riviti^ed tribes should be developed ou the 
line of self-snpport as rnpidly as possible. To encourage our people, either white or 
Indians, to expect cunttnned aiil from the board of miHsions is miinifeKt injustice to 
all parties concerned. We miist ednoato our people to support the gospel. How- 
ever, there are charges ull over the conlerence that will not mid can not be made 
self-supporting for several years. 

The work among the blanket Indians In as tmly missionary work as any in China 
or Japan. These Indians are heathen, and we should have more men and nioue,\ here 
if we expect to continne work among them and make it a snccess. 

Oui work has grown steadily in interest and members among tlie wild tribes. The 
membeiship in lr<M among the Kiowos. Mexicans, Apaches, and Pottawottoinies wait 
90. Since then, including the Comanches, this Held has greatly enlarged. 

Our educational work wan marked by success dtiring the past year. Willie Halsell 
College, located at Vinita, Ind. T., reports good growth during the year. The 160 
acres aud the buildings thereon are estimated to be worth $40,000. Two thousand 
seven hundred dollars has been raised this year in the community, and S500 donated 
by the Parent Board of Missions. There are 9 teachers or professors aud 130 male 
Btndents and 90 female stmlents, making a total of 229. 

Methvin Institute, of Anadarko, Okla., Wynnewood district, the property of the 
Woman's Board of Missions, is doing a good and needed work among the wild tribes, 
under the strict and careful managemeut of Rev. J. .1. Metbviu, superintendent. 
There are 160 acres of land and several good bnildings, and numerous fariti imple- 
ments and stock (the school is an indnstrial one) connected with the institution, the 
whole valued at «10,000. There are two teachers in the literary and three in the 
industrial department. 

Pierce Institute, of White Bead Hill, Ind. T., reports property worth $4,000, 1 
teacher, and 40 students. This property belongs to the Parent Board of Missions. 

Harrell luturnntioual Institute, founded in 1881, Rev. T. F. Brewer, president, 
reports property worth $30,000. Electric Ii;;ht8 have been placed iu the buildings this 
year. 'Ihere are 10 professors and teachers and 175 students. 

Webbers Falls Academy, located at Webbers Falls, lud. T., under the care of Rev. 
T. O. ^hant-s, was opened in 1892. There are 2 teachers and 58 papile. There ia no 
property belonging to this school. It is tangbt io our church building. 

We have in this mission 237 Sunday schools, 1,312 officers and teachers, and 10,091 
scholars; 190 chnrch bnildings, valued at $107,508. 

Signed in behalf of the board of missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

PRESBYTERIAN HOME MISSIONS. 

[Bj Dr.'WilUam C. Roberta.] 

I am )(lad to say to the commission that our church Is not losing its interest in any 
degree in the edncation and evangelization of the Indians or our country. On 
account of giving up Government aid it feels compelled to curtail In a small degree 
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lt« expeuBea here and there. It atrlves, however, in All eaaee not to Interfere with 
the progresB of the work. When it gives np a eohool or limita the nnmber of piipila, 
it ia in those places where there is a Government school, or one nnder the care of 
Bome other denomination that can do the work, Onr ohnrch means to go on with ita 
school and misBiotiary work as usual in years to come. Id ronod nDmbers, I ma; say 
that we have expeudeil on Indian schools and mission stations during the last year 
about V150,000, It affords me great pleasure to add that the past twelve months, 
notwithstanding financial etriugency and other causes that have operated against 
ns, the work has been decidedly prosperous. Attendance has been very large at oar 
«chools, and growing desire for instruction and preaching has been witnessed in 
nearly all the districts where our schools are located. A nnmber of calls have been 
made on us for new schools and missionary stations that we have had to derline fur 
the want of money. This is a matter of regret, but necessity knows no law. 

The following table shows the way in which we disbursed our funds daring the 
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The above statistioal table shows the work of the Board of Home Hiasioos of the 
Presbyterian Church among the Indians. It will be noticed with interest that these 
people made contribntions toward the support of their own ministera to the amount 
of i3,459, and that thoy contributed to the anpport of missions in general $2,662. 
This we believe to he one of the most encouraging signs that true work of grace has 
been wrought in their hearts and lives, 

REPORT OF SCHOOL AT CARLISLE, PA. 



The report from Carlisle was made by Mr. A. J. Standing. 






!B prosper- 



, ising tbrongh the city on my way from Atlanta t< 
me to be here. 

Carlisle has no special report eicept toeay that the work of the school it ^__ . 
in^, and is advancing year by year in this respect; that a better grade of scholar- 
ship is being reached in a shorter period. Of course it will be understood that in 
the early days of the school a very large number of students was received who had 
comparatively no knowledge of Englisli, and who had to bpgin with learning the 
lauguage, thus using one or two years of time. We receive now very few of that 
class. It is fair to say that a degree of scholarship is reached in two or three years 
that would formerly have taken five. 

The essential feature uf the school, the outing system, is still popular, and we 
believe thorougblv in its results, and that in no ouier way can snch knowledge of 
civilization and of civilized puisnila be obtained as by that individual training. 
Speaking for myself and my own convictions, I ii nst say that I believe more aud 
more in this individual work. It is so much easier to operate on the Individual than 
on the mass, and as the mass is composed of individuals the influeuce in the end is 
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school life jiiBtitied what we have heard of hini in Alaska. He was n very faithAil 
atndeut, followitii^ aloug hia line of duty day by day withoat auy special lielp, and 
Blioniug that tie was a Inithful, trasty buy. 

Speaking of the Atlanta exhibit, there has beeu on exhibition during the fair 
thoTe Bu exhibit from tbu Indian Huroan ivhich is the best that the Jiidiun llnrean 
has ever had, and it is the iirst time that it baa ever beeu adequately reproHented 
aloDj: with other (ioverument Depurtmeiits in the Government building ol iiii rxpo- 
eitiuD. It ooustitntud u lur):e part of the exhibit of the Inteiior Department, and I 
am given to nndei'stand that it was one of the nioBt popular parts of that exhibit, 
and received many com inendat ions from those who inspected it. It was a reveliition 

^ y people of what has been accomplished. It represented induetrisl and oom- 

"'" 'i upward of twenty-nva Bchoids. Under or<lera of the Conimta- 
Bioner u( luiiiau nd'airs a large piirt of the exhibit witl come to Washington to be 
set np in the olbcc of the Indian lluiean. 

It has been interesting to hear the diflVreut reportH that have been made this 
morning. I was struck with the fact that Mr. Janney disclaimed any present active 
work, bat last year I happened to pass thron);h a section of the country in which 
years ago the Friends carried on a very active work, and I was assured several time* 
that the moat progressive nnd brigtiest period in the history of those people ia 
Nebraska was IJie periii<l when they had tbe active support and help of the church 
that Mr. Janney represnnts. 

In my jourueys 1 am oonstuntly brought in contact with the dilfeienC misstonariea 
and their work, and 1 want to testify to the sreat benelit that has aocraed to the 
Indians from their efforts. It is such that while twenty years ago it wan quite 
proper to look up<in the Indians as heathen people I think we now have as lunob 
right to consider them Christians as heathens, inasmuch as while they are not all 
church members by any nieaos, yet the influence uf Cbrisiianity has so ]>ermeated 
them through and through that it is auderstood and appreciated anil is becoming 
more and more their rule of lil'e. 

It has been in the past onr custom, uf necessity, to go to the different Indian 
agencies nnd organize parties to come to Carlisle. That is rapidly passing away, 
and applications are roustantly received from all parts of the conutry, so that the 
numbers of the school have increased over last year; and the students being those 
who are anxious to come for the education they receive we look for increasingly satis- 
factory results. 

Mr. William Brown was asked to report for Hampton. 



Mr. Bkown. The work is still progressing, klore atlention is ffi^en to manual 
training, aud all of the students have opportunities ibr becoming familiar with the 
use of tools, and so better fitted for life. It is hoped that in the coming year trade 
schools will be established, and all the students will have a chance to be KTonnded 
in the rudiments of some trade and the trade will be completed in some of the shops. 
We have the best reports of the retnrned stndetite. A careful investigation showa 

that more than three-fourths do well al' — "- — "- — "- '" ^ ^i.-- 

are thirteen graduates of Hampton in tl 

Dr, Charles A. Eastman was asked to report couceming his work. 

Dr. Eastman. My work has been mostly among the Northwestern Indians, and 
largely among the Sioux. I have worked among the young men nearly two years, 
aud we are organizing or reorgauiziiig associations, i owe my materials mostly to 
the missionaries who nave worked among these Indians for so many years. I find 
that this work will advance the Indians if carried on properly and wisely, and if it 
Is pushed by the Indians themselves. My lietief is we can build a Christian Indian 
through arousing his love for his people and his country, and upon that build a self- 
respect and finally a tuve of man and love of God. I tliid that there is little sympa- 
thy with one another among the various tribes of Indians, but there is little more 
between the different deuoniinutious that have carried on religious work among the 
various tribes, and sometimes in the same tribe. My purpose is to overcome this if 
possible by tiding to reach the young men of the tribe, I find that by talking with 
them in a simple and clear way of wnat Christianity is to the Indian, aud what it 
will bring, that they become truly Christiana, and it does mean a great deal lo the 
Indian wheu he nnderstandB it, and there area great many Christian Indians to-day. 
There are a great many who are not, and there are many who pretend to l>e Christians 
who are not and yet this is not characteristic of the Indian alone. One thing has 
taken vigorous hold of the young Indian's mind — the possibility of the development 
of recreation, of physical culture, of love of sport of a higher kind. We find to-day 
absolutely no wholesome, pure recreation or sport among the Indians. Everything 
in that line is of a gambling kind and degrading. But if we can take hold of the 
work in a proper way and introduce some of the old games, the yoong men will find 
there is something in them. 
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Th«y stUI hoar the stories of the old men of physical endurance aod phyaickl 
ActivitT that the; do nut have now. It seems to the yoiini; ni.'U impossible that 
anoh thiDgH ood1<1 evn have been dooe, bat it is a fact and the ol<l men know it. 
The youni; men can not do snch things because they have neglected their bodies, and 
M> they are nervous, dyspeptic, prematurely old, and incapable of doing any real 
physical or mental work. I took a manikin with me on my last trip, and when I 
have lectured on the human body the young men have Itockeil round me everywhere 
Mad want to hear more about it. Last summer I was kept np nearly all night by sev- 
«ral intem{>eiate Indians. They were very anxious to get rid of tlicir dreadful liabit. 
I had shown the effisct of liquor on the stomach and they came to me and wanted to 
know huw they could stop. 1 told them it was a very bard disease to cure when it 
'One* has hold npon a man and that it reqnired heroic treatment, but a good deal 
could be done by a man himself if he had the will. This ahows that this work may 
be made practical and iibbIiiI. Bnt one of my stnuigeat iiopes is that a common 
aympathy may be generated with one another, a fraternity or biothrrhood amuog 
(he ladtans themselVeH. If the Christian young men eu<leavor to elevate themselves 
llrat they will help to elevate their brothers who are less f-rtnuate. We have now 
ftbniir 44 aasociatious and 12 associate associatiiins. In the latter there are very few 
Active ChristiuuB, but they are anxious to learn and be members of the general 
AHoctation, and so I have kept them on a sort of probatiun and hope to organize 
them in the future into active ansociations. This summer I expert tu have a sum- 
mer school of ten days, in which I wish tn exhibit games and recreations which are 
healthful and iiBefnl. We are to have simple Bible studies and lessons, and some 
ministers are lo lecture to iis during the ten days. We dhall study the condition of 
the Indian to-day and something about the history of the different tribes, so that 
there may be new life generated among these young men who are beginning to have 
«ome iulereat iu their own race. 

A telegram from H. L. Dawes was read as follows : 

"Regret I can not be with you to-day. Do not forget the condition and needs of 
the Five Tribes." 

Tbe report of Geu. E. Whittlesey, secret-ary of the board of Indiuu commissionen, 
was read. (See p. 3.) 

The boHinesB eoDimitten reported the afternoon programme through the chairman, 
Ur. Leupp, The report was adopted. 

The following letter from Bishop Whipple was read: 

Lakr Maitland, Orange County, January IS, 1896. 

Dear Brothers ; I had eogaged my sleeper and had expected to leave last night 
for Waahiugtoa, I took a severe cold and the doctor has positively prohibited me 
going. It is a bitter disappointment. My only comfort is that you will wisely care 
n>r the welfare of these browu children of tbe Father, whom I so dearly love. 

May I call your attention tu three things; 

First. The wrong done to the Chippewa Indians in spending so mnch of their 
patrimony for the support of the commission, which has been three years in existence 
at an enormous expense. I believe that the Secretary of the Interior, whom I hav* 
found prompt to try to remedy evils, Gaels as I do. 

Second. Plans are on foot by the pine rings of Minnesota to have these immense 
districts of pine sold in snch large tracts that it will effectnally prevent small pur- 
chasers from entering into competition. It means that they will purchase this pine 
ttt their own price. 

Third. I can not toll yon how deeply I feel the poverty of the friendly Sioux In 
Uinnesota. Yon know the history that these men and their fathers, at the risk of 
life, saved more than 200 whito women and children. After the ODtbreak of 1862, 
the Government oonfisoated the Sionx annuities and lands, aud made no provision 
for those who had proved their friendship at the risk of life. From time to time the 
Government has expended small sums in the purchase of tcom 10 to 20 acres of land, 
and a very little assistance iu agricultural implements. Even in prosperoun yean 
-one of our best farmers could not provide for a large family on such a farm, aud when 
there ts a failure of crops it means very great suffering. If our secretary could lay 
these facto before the committees of Congress we might get an appropriation, not of 
-charity. These Indians were entitled to ^0 per capita anunity, which for an average 
family of five persons meant 9100. They had large fnuds for agricultural porposes. 
All was confiscated, and there is justly due to these Indians the amount th(ty wonld 
have received for thirty-three years. I bad hoped to toll you this in person, and I 
am sore if you knew the history inwrought in these lives yon would feel as I do. 

May God our Father guide and bless yon iu all of your deliberations. 
Your fMend and brother, 

H. B. Whipple, 
Biihop of MiantMla. 
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Mm. Qainton, prMldeut of Tbe Womea'a Katioual Indian AsaociatioD, reported its 
loiMioDS ; 

The vluveii uilealnns of the year have been sustained as follows: The woTk among 
the Seminoks of KlorlduhasbeenHiipviorted by the gifts nl' our Kentucky and Phila- 
delphia anxiliari«s, and tbe workei-s, Dr. and Mrs. J.E. Breclit, ar« tbe same as from 
the opening of the nork in the summer of IS91. Dr. Drecht ta alNo the (iovemmeTtt 
disbiirsing agent and industrial teacher, anil with entire devotion and great aao- 
rifices both have cairied fomanttlie work im this dilHcult Held, These ijeiuinoles 
are prolmbly tbe most sb; and Biis|iicioua Indiana in tbe United States, as veil tbey 
may be with their memories of the seven years' Seminole war. Ent the Christian 
service of tbe workers mid tbeir constant and clearly nnselHsb kindness have already 
made radical cbangeH, umiiifestecl in many ways. The Indiana tniat tbem, uiid this 
Is the basis for wbat ie yet to be accomplished. Strong drink and its allies have 
been the greutest foes to tbe npUfting wurk, but ilexpite theae and many other diEB- 
cullies many small successes and one great one have been attaiueil. Not only have 
the iiidiutrial spirit been waki'ned. thedentre for civilized comforts and convenii'ncea 
been mucli alrengtheiieil, and religions thought been atirred, but a great succeaa baa 
been gained in securing for the Imliana of tlie west coast tlie homea they love iind 
would not exchange for any others. Efforts along this tine hnve hud to he conducted 



with reticence, because of the opposition, tbe cnvetonaneax, and evil apirlt of ai 
of our own race, but onr gratitude and rejoicing c>ver tbe great boon gamed need not 
be suppressed. Plana lor similiir Inrther work are in hand, iind we nave reHson to 
hopetoattbey too will besnccesafnl. This is preparatory service, removing obstacles, 
gaining a solid basis for permanent work, and we trust tliat when this is ai'Com- 
plisbeil the work of eilucntion and Christianizntion will go innch more rapidly for- 
ward among these Inillans. 

Tbe aonlhern California nilaalons in the cure of our snperiu tendon t, W. H. Weln- 
laud, have made substantial prngreHs ilnring tlie past year. Tbe station at Agna 
Calieute, the most important of the twenty-eight Indtiin villages constituting tbe 
Missionlndians'Agency, issuppo rtedby our N'ewYorkCily auxiliary audita branches, 
tbe work being intmated to our medical niiasionary, Dr. R. C. Hallowell. Sbe also 
has tbesymputhy and cooperation of the Government field matron, Miss J. M. French, 
who shures our cottage, and tbe Government teacher there, Mrx. Joaophiue Babbitt. 
The civilization work has won the interest of tbe IndianH, as th«ir improved homes, 
habits, and interest show. The Huocess of the niedicnl work Uhs been of great assist- 
ance, aud tbe house-to-house work finds and relieves mnny ueiedB, while all tends to 
waken self-help, to purify aud elevate the moral tone of tlie people, and to impart 
personal faith and simple piety. 

The work at Potrero and Cohuillabas aeimilnr record, and a new work is opening 
for the Desert Indiana on tbe eastern side of California. A gift of $300 from » New 
York lady assures a cottuge, and efforts are now being miufe to tind and sustain a 
worker on tbe Held. The auxiliary in southern California with Its branches, under 
tbe entbnsiastio presidency of Miss Louise Hoppock, of Redlands, will now have 
tbe chief care of our work in southern California, aud we hope at an early day will 
be able to assume it« entire support. 

In upper California a new mission is opening, on a very interesting field, and onr 
boarding suhool at Greenville, " tbe beloved child of many prayers and mnch labor," 
has, with its 81 pupils, outgrown our financial ability, and bas been transferred to 
the manageinent, control, and entire support of tbe Government, wbile we shall still 
do all tbe mission work possible to na in connection with it. 

Oar Maine auxiliary baa for several years done a nuiet work for winning and ele- 
vating the Absentee Shawnees of Indian Territory, but that field is another where 
love and labor call for discreetness and reticence because of the boettlity of some 
Indians and other difflouttles needing the same skill in management. 

Preparatory efforts have for two years been made toward missionary work among 
the Moqnis of Arizona, various associations sending boxes of goods in aid of civiliza- 
tion work, but tbe chief part of this labor has been done by our New Jersey anx* 
iliary, in cooperation with the Government field matron. During the past summer 
this auxiliary sent out Mias Louise Young as its missionary to reside with the new 
Oovemment field matron nominated bv our association. Miss E. O. Stllwell, and the 
work of these two ladies has opened with promise, as their letters )>rove. The 
anperintendeot of the Government school, R: P. Collins, is deeply interested iu the 
•ivilization aud Chriatianizatiou of this very ancient tribe, and the work of the 
Oovemment under his care, with the work of our New Jersey auxiliary, will, we 
believe, prove successful if we add the element of time needed for its socomplishmeDt. 

Among tbe Wallapai of Arizona our Massachusetts auxiliary opened two years 
ago a day school, wbicb has proved to be not only an efl'ective educational, but a 
traly missionary enterprise, and tbe school, having now outgrown the ability of 
the society for its entire support and enlargement, bas been transferred to Oovern- 
mant care and support. lliiB does not mean, however, that the Massachusetts 
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Indian AesociatioD will leSHen its efforts for tlio elevation of tliese briglit lodians. 
The work bae won too tnnch Bfrnpatby aud curdiul effort to be reliuqniuiecl, aod we 
are Bnre tliat tbe gratefal lejoiclug over ltd remarkable progiesa nill only iDcreaae 
efforts aa tbe day a go on. 

Tbi^ mission achool atuoug the Bannocks and ghoalionea of Idabo, with ite excellent 
plant of buildiutjs and a good farm under tbe care of a Cbriatian farmer, all man- 
a(r<-d and supported by out Ciiuueotlont anxiliary, has made good progress and is 
now coming to frnitage, which can be aeen more markedly than daring its flrat 
patient years. It was toen a hard lield becanse of tbe indifference and degradation 
of the Indiana, and its ptesent adrancement does great credit to tbe peraiateuce, 
generosity, aud care of toe Connecticut Indian Association. 

The must interestinK new mission is that among tbe Spokanes of Waebington 
wbinh was opened in January, It^, and whicfa is tbe mission of our Rhode Island 
auxiliary. The bouae, occnpied by butb tb» missionary and Ibe school, was tbe gift 
of Mrs. W. V. Greene, the lamented president of tlie Kbode Island Associatioii, and 
tbe missionary. Miss Helen W. Clark, of Caiiiuia, has proved a very auccessfiil and 
able worker. The school >>egnD with 24 pupils and the number roue to more tbau 50 
dtiring tbe first two mouths. Tweuty-t'oor of these were cbililren and the olhera 
were young men and young women. Tbe joy of Chief Lot, wbo had long prayed 
for this school, knew no bounds wben it really materialized before his eyes, and he 
has given all possible aid and enconragemeut to tbe enterprise. Of the 56 pupils 48 
learned to read, write, spell, aud speuk easy English, and at the close of tbe summer 
term it was necessary to more than doable ihe uumbcr of rooms fur tbe, school and 
for the occupation of two new missionary workers si-nt to the field by the Presbyta- 
tian boarrl. Tbe rapid progress made, the heartfelt inttrest and appreciation of the 
Indians, und the gathering help of friends of tbe mlasioo in that State all form & 
bright chapter of missionary endeavor aud breuthe prophesies for future enlargement 
ftna success. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Tbe meeting v 
tlesey gave some 

On motion of Mr. Meserve it was voted that the report of the secretary of tbe 
Board of Indian Commissioners sbonld be printed at once for distribation if it could 
be so arranged. 

THE TELLER BILL. 

—of which 
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Be it enacted Sy the Senate and Soate of Hepreienlatirei of the United Stales of America 
in Congrena ateembled, That tlie ofilceof Commissiuner of Indian Afi'airs and tbe office 
of Assistant Commissioner of ludiau Affairs are hereby abolisbtd. 

Src. 2. That tbe President, by and with the advice and consent of tbe Senate, 
shall appoint from civil life two Indian commissioners, who shall bold their ofiUoefor 
the period of four years, unless sooner removed for canse; and shall l>e from differ- 
ent political parties. He shall also detail an oMcei of tbe Regular Army, not below 
the rank of ino^jor, for service In the Indian Bureau, and who, with tbe two commis- 
sioners appointed as above provided, ehall be and constitute a board of Indian com- 
missiouors. They aball have and exercise sutb rights and power as are now exercised 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs under the provisions of law. 

Sec. 3. That each of tbe commissioners appointed from civil life, as above pro- 
vided, shall receive an annual compensation of five thousand dollara, and the officer 
detailed, as provided herein, shall receive tbe pay of bis rank with commntatiou of 
quarters. 

It was hoped that tbe honorable Secretary of tbe Interior would open the disons- 
sion on the Teller bill. In his absence Mr. Francis E. Leupp was asked to do er 



ran regret more than I do that the Honorable Secretary of the 

present this subject himself, for although this bill had not its 

origin distinctly with bim, it is in pursuance, up to a certain point, of the policy 
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The Secretory, as jod rememlieT, proposed toreoigftnizetbe Indian Bureau by sub- 
stituting for the present single head a triumvirate to cunsiat of two civilian com- 
miaaionerH, chosen Itom oppoeing political parties, and one army ofBcer, sappoeed to 
have no politics. His scheme went further tlian this, involviug a geueral provision 
regarding the tenure of office of agents, wlio are now the only persons of conse- 
quence in the service whom It would be impossible, withont new legislation, to bring 
under civil-service rules. The whole keynote of the Secretary's ecLenie, indeed, was 
permanency. The way in which he iutroduced the snbject in his report shows this, 
aa well ss the character of his recommendations, which fixed no term of office for the 
commiBsiouers themselves, and provided for the appointment and removal of agents 
on a merit basis alone and at the instance of the triumvirate commission. 

Senator Teller's bill differs in important partioiilara from the Secretary's proposal, 
but is in the same general line, tending toward what the Secretary was trying to 
do — to divorce the Indian service from politics. 

The first point to wbich attention should be drawn in this plan of Mr. Teller's, as 
different from the Secretary's plan, is the filing of a definite period of service for 
the civilian commissioners. The army officer's term is unlimited; if he were found 
to be nnealisfactory, there would be nothing to do but send him back to his regi- 
ment, 01 assign bim to other service; if satislactory, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the President continuing the detail as long a» he saw fit. 

Wttli regard to the civilians, the case is dilierent. Their terms expire by limitation 
of law, so that at the end of a certain time there is no need of removal, bnt the 
Fresideut i|i at llbertv to send another name to the Senate; and as soon as this nomi- 
nation is conlirmed tiio commissioner who is holding over retires. There is also A 
provision, however, that if a civilian commissioner does not conduct himself prop- 
erly — if he is iuefHcieut, or corrupt, or in any way unsatisfactory — he can be 
removeil. 

Of course there is an element of dauger, from our point of view, in this filing of 
the term of a publ c officer who is suppuced to serve only fur Ihe good of the service 
and not for any political purpose. But it has been found, in the cases of not a few 
officers whose terms are fixed, successive Presidents have allowed particularly good 
men to contiune in service; they have reappointed them, or have allowed consider- 
able time to elapse after their terms expired. So, if we can not get anything lietter, 
it seems to nie wise to take this bill even ae it stands— fixed -term feature and all — 
and trast to our being able to bring such Influence to bear as will keep a thorungbly 
satisfactory commissioner in office indefinitely. There would be no partisan reason, 
as a rule, why a Republican President should wish to remove a satisfactory Repub- 
lican commissioner whom he found in office. On Ihe other baud, a Republican Pres- 
ident would ordinarily have no reason for changing a Democratic commissioner so 
long as he would be obliged to go to the Democratic or some other opposing party 



In expounding this bill I am reminded of the man who was trying to buy a piece 
of land for which the owner wauted $250, The purchaser reasoned in this way: 
"He asks $250; he will take $200; he expects to get$ll>0; I would be willing to give 
$100; I will olfer $50." If we can not get what we want, hn^l we not better take all 
we can get, and then trust to time to work the thing out for us! 

I remember that wlien the civil service law was passed there was a great deal of 

ridicule ci ' ....... .. 

Ruttiniel __ . ._ .._._..^._. 

passed on the Teller bill is founded on the fact that it requires 
imissioner tobeof a rank not lower than mi^or. I do not think that 
objection. The purpose of tbe bill was donbtjess in a general way 
mission which we have for governing the District of CoTnmbia, and 
the law rec[iiires that our engineer commissioner shall be an officer of a rank not 
lower than major. That gives a certain dignity to the office, and also limits the 
President in making a choice. There are a number of splendidly equipped array 
officers below the rank of major — like Capt, .1. M. Lee, for instance, who made one 
of the best agents ever in the service — who would not he immediately eligible to a 
commissiouership if this bill were passed. Bnt, on the other hand, it might be an 
inceutive when the President wanted to make a detail of that kind to take a captain 
out of the line and promote him to a majority. This would do no serious barm to 
anyone, and the military commissionership would furnish a new and honorable incen- 
tive if it were known that where ^ officer had made a great success of a detail as 
agent he would be liable to be selected for promotion in the Army In order that he 
might be detailed an Indian commissioner. 

From such an informal canvass as has been made, we believe that it is possible to 
pass this bill through the Seuate if the Senators are convinced that the people want 
it. Here is a case where, owing to the bipartisan character of the commission, no 
Senator belouEing to either of the present parties can feel himself greatly aggrieved, 
or think that bis party has received a severe blow; and I fancy thatnotafev would 
11791 7 
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b« glad to get aw*; from ths jtreBnure bronglit to bemr o* them hy cmiatitaAHit* &t 
home urging appuiatnentfl of Indian sgeiile, if tbe; thonght tb«re wu a ctnomfs* 
alon who voaJd dietribato siieb offices evenly, ftobab^ Italf woald go to tke 
Bepablieans Mid ball' to Che Democrats. Tbia is not nonparUganship, but biparti- 
Mtaabip; nevertb<!leM it ui^t get tbe places shaken np between two parties indead 
of giving tbein all to one party, andtotbat extent preTenttbe "clean sweep" whidi 
ha» disgrac«d exery Adm mist ration for years. 1 tbinli tliis body can well afford to 
nM its indnonce to eet tbis bill paSHed, if nothing bette>r is to be bad. It is soms- 
tbing in onr fhvor tnat a man who has been a Seeretary of the Interior, as Seaafoc 
Teller bus, baa oSered this bill ; and it is another great point tbat the present Secr»- 
tary of the Interior, of an opposing party, commends it as .probably the best th«t 
can be got nnder tbe circa niataucefi, and urges tbat all proper inlluencee be Inongbt 

Mr. jAHEa. It ia un interesting fact to wbicb Hr. Leupp haa called attention, that 
this bill was prepared by an ex-Secretary of the Interior, and at least on the lines 
of tlie proposition made in t^e report of the present Secretary of tbe Interior, although 
the two men belong to opposite parties. This ought to commend it. In the excel- 
lent report made by GeneraJ Wbittlesey we have pledged oaraelves a* a board to d« 
all we can for tbe enactment of Uie bill. 1 ought to say, however, that in my «wb 
State we have made some ezperiniuits in governing by commission and it has sot 
worked well. 

Mrs. QuiNTON. This bill does not emjiower tbe coumissioa to select tbe i^enta. 
I fail to Bee wherein it would take tbe Indian service oat of politics. It woald 
simply divide the positions between the two parties. 

Mr. Lsutp. That is the tact as regards tbe immediate results which would follow 
Huch leaialation. It is only for its indiruct effects tbat we can alTord to support this 
bill. Under its operation there would uo longer be tbe old incentive to niake "oleaa 
Bweepa." It would rob each Administration of its supposed used of cleaning out all 
the posttiona and beginning over again. Tbe tendmcy would rather be to sift oat 
the ineompetents, pnt in other people of the same party better fitted for the worfc, 
and allow these to remain indefinitely if they proved satis f victory. 

Dr. Bydeb. There are one or two practical objections to tbis bill. The period vf 
four ye^TB ia fixed as the time during wbieb tbe eommissioneTH shall hold oflle«. 
Suppose a commiaaioner is aucceesflil ; tbe bill seeiuB tii be mandatory, and tbe Pres- 
ident would have to remove bim and put in a new man. It seems to me that such s 
change muat be dieaatrous, provided the man who is in Is a good man. The preeest 
Commiaaioner doea not appoint the agents ; and if I nuderatand tbe language of tbia 
bill it provides aimply tbat three men shall have tbe same power that the present 



Mr, P. C. OiHRKTT, I should favor this bill ns a 950 bid for a r250 piece of land- 
to quote an illustration already offuTod. It falls very far short of the proposition of 
the Secretary of the Interior. It requires modification in three respects. Tbe Com* 
misaioner has no control over tbe appointments of agents; tbat has been lett in tb« 
hands of the President and the Secretary of the Interior. The provisions of this 
bill do not cover enough ground in this respect. Tlien I think that the very essenoo 
of a nonpartisan eonmiisaion— that which would give It its peculiar value as com- 
pared with a partiaan oomntisaioner — is in its permanency. I do not think there 
should be any limit of four years, or any other period, if it is designed to take the 
Indian service out of politics. If there is to be a limit of years it should not be font; 
it might better be Ave, or six, or some other number which does not snggest that 
the life of the commission is coterminous with that of the Administration. Mani- 
festly, tbe bill is noti framed to take the service out of politics. That the commia- 
sion won Id be bipartisan or tri partisan might have some advaotagea over tbe present 
. eystem; but I would like to see the plan nnder discnaaion modified before it goea 
into effect as a law. 

Mrs. Carolihe Dai.l. In the politics of women, we always aak for more tbau w* 
expect lo get. I ahonld like to aee a bill drafted embodying the Secretary's »aggt»- 
tious, and then if Congress manipulated it we could not help it. I shonld be eorrj 
to hare the friends of the Indian content themaelvee with a oompromise like that 
which is proposed. 

Mrs. Qdinton. We do eompromiae when we have to; thia bill, however, is not a 
eompromise. It gives ns nothing that we have not already, bnt dLvidee this betwe(« 
three persons instead of centering it in one. What is wanted la more poweT for tbe 
immoaiate head of the Indian Bureau. We have known instances in the last flfteen 
years in which the ConimiBsioner of Indian Affairs would have done a great many 
wise and right thingi, but he had no power, I think it is better to ask for more 
than we get. Are we sure that we can not get aomething betterf I believe tbe time 
has come when, if we should come boldly to the Congress of the [Jnited States and 
ask for the thing that rigbteoQaness demands and that the welfare of a race demands^ 
there is moral power to get the thing that is wanted, or at least to oome a great deM 
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1 proposee to. This ia not fittmed so as to get the ludiaa 

e that It n 



« the appoiatiog ponei just whei 



. , . , , inipulatiag thinga. If aomethioK 

oleoT and definite could be put before the couutrj' so aa to aecnre the inflaonce of aU 
the miBsionur^ bodies, liidion aaaooiationa, tuachera, and reli^iooa papera of the 

country, 1 believe we oould get aouietbing better unil nearer the ideal thau this bfll. 
Mr. Lkupp. No one could be farther Itom qnestiouing the desirability of getting 
all that we can thau 1. My only purpose in advocating the Teller bill was to Induce 
thia confereuce not to work agaiuat It simply ou the ground that it waa not BuC&- 
cient, Hy idea was to support the bill in tlie absence of anything better. I should 
heartily approve of having legielation uf the moat radic^al cbarncter started on it« 
way, but I am frank enough to confesa that I fear we caunot get it. Possibly my 
"athe machinery prevents mo from getting tlie proper perspective, aadthoB 
, .._ , ..,.,,' 3Qt while weshouldall try toeetsomethiugmore, I " 
nit itself afrainet the Teller bill merely because it is 



makes me unduly doubtfaL Bat while weshouldatl try to get something more, I do 



far irora satisfactory. There is a great difference between accepting this if it is the 
best we can get, and sitting back and saying, "If wecaniiot getall we want we will 
not take anything. " 

Mt. WiSTBR. Tnere is a possibilitj, under tbis bill, of our getting two bad men 
instead of one bad man, or we ma; get two good ones instead of one good one. As 
has been shown, thii powers of the commiasiouers are not increased at all. I should 
like to aak Senator Teller's purpose in submitting this bill. Was it simply to get 
two appointments for those interested in running the political machinet 

Mr. Garrkit. The bill distinctly provides that there must be two men of different 
political parties; that is a most important point. But it should be distinctly 
stated, ae the sailing directions for tbis commission, that no Indian agent shAll ba 
appointed or dismissed for political reasons, 

Mr. Jambs. Does not the civil-service law now prevent the discharge of any man 
except fur incompetency f Why can we not seonre all these advantages through the 
civil'Service tawf 

Hr. Garrrxx, The only way to reach the agente la through a nonpartisan cowmia- 

Mr. Ryder. Why should not the term he five years, instead of a period which 
suggeata the terai uf the President! Then, why should the bill not read in such a 
way aa to make it possible for the commlBsion to make the nominations, and ao 
bring the Indian servive out of this sc^uabble for office which is so porniciousl 

Mr. LRrpp. We have in the Treasury nnw an officer with a five-year term — the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The law Uxed his term as five years for the very pnr- 
poae of taking him out from under the inflnence of the Secretary of the Treasojy 
and making him independent by making his term longer than that of his nomin^ 
chief. But since the rotation of parties began in 1884 we have not had an actoal 
average tenure for Comptrollera of five years, or of four, or even uf threej and I do 
not believe, if the term were made ten or fifteen years, It would operate any differ- 
ently. The whole virtue of the Teller bill, aa regarda tenure and removal, is that it 
may aubstitute half a aweep, at moat, for a whole one, each time the Government 
obaugea handa. 

Mr. Lyman. The main featurea of the Teller bill have been brought out clearly. 
It is evident that the bill must be con'eidered from the standpoint of exactly what 
it aays, and not what we suppose may be accomplished under it. It ia well known 
that the present Indian Commissioner has no power of appointment. There is noth- 
ing in the bill that changes thatsituatiou. There ia nothing that neceHsarilv implies 
that appointments would be made in any manner different from the appointmenta 
now made. What would be aocompliahed would be that the Indian Bureau would 
be adminiatered by three men instead of by one, as now. 1 can see advantages cool- 
ing from the arrangement that two of theae shall belong to different partiea, and 
that the third ahall be an army ofBcer, who ia presumed not to have any politic*. 
Suoh a commiasioii would not be so easily manipulated for political purposes aa a 
single man. To that extent it will be good. But a triumvirate ia not always a good 
executive instrument. From most points of view a single man is a better executive 
than three men. The great tb^g is to take the Indian service completely, or as fat 
is possible, out of politics. I am inclined to think more may be had. I like the 
snggeation that another bill should be introduced and referred to the same commit- 
tee, and let that commiitee take the two bills and work out something better than 
this bill. 

The following motion waa offered by Mr. James H. Btudgett: 

"That the business committee submit at tbis session a draft of the sense «f this 
body as to the bill in the Senate regarding the Indian Office, and that a committee 
of five be appointed by the chair to con&i with those responsible for the adminl«< 
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adopted nuanimoaHly, and afterwarde the foUowiuK personB were 
appointed a committee: Messrs. P, C. Garrett and t'rancU E. I.enpp, Mn. A. S. Qnin- 
toii and Miaa Alii'e C. Fletcher, and, on motion of Mr. Ga.Trett, Mr. Darwin R. James. 

Mr. Philip C. Garrett reported for the committee appointed to wait upon the Presi- 
dent with regard to Indian affairs, as follows : 

Mr. GAiinEiT. The committee, which consisted of Dr. Lyman Aliliott, chairman; 
Mrs. Quintun, Dr. Ryder, General Eaton, and myself, called upon the President last 
year, toltuwin^ the conference, and also on the Secretary of the Interior. By both 
of t^eee officials the committee was kindly received. Their best answer to the sug- 
gestions of the conmittee was their snbsec[ueut action, for some time early in tbiB 
year the Department submitted to the Board of Indian Comniisaiouera tbe names of 
such people as were under consideration for Indian agents for their examination and 
report. This was a very important subject, and they seemed to treat the sugt;eBtione 
of tbe Secretary with respect. A still further evidence of sympathy with the con- 
ference in the matter referred to tbe committee is found in this action of the Secre- 
tary of tbe Interior wbicb we have bad under discnssion this evening. It might be 
said that the recommendationB of the Secretary of the Interior cover every point 
which we bave bad under discussion as modifications of Senator Teller's bill; that 
the commission should be nonpartisan, of indeterminate time, and that the appoint- 
ments of all Indian agents, as well as their subordinates, should be in the power of 
the coiiimiasioii. These, I tbink, are valuuble confirmations of the impressions that 
wo received of the communication with the President and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The snliject of field matrons was then taken up and Mi. Meserve was asked to 

FIELD MATRONS. 

Presideut Mf.iikrve. This subject of field matrons, or as (ieneral Lyon wants to 
have it spoken of, of household ur home matrons, and the farmers or industrial 
teachers, is very important. We should have it in reality, and not only in name. I 
have found farmers amon); the Indians whom the Indians were teaching how to 
farm — young Indians from Carlisle and Hampton and Haskell — and when these 
farmers found out that the Indians knew how, they went and sat down in the shade 
when it was hot. That is not Ibe kind of farmers we want. I think of what Sol 
Miller said, that tbe difference between the farmer and the agricnltnrist is that tbe 
farmer works the farm and the agriculturist works the farmer. 

Tbe last opportunity that I had to observe was last June. In western North Caro- 
lina, in what is called the land of the sky, there is a large company of Cherokee 
Indians. Their coDditiou is really pitiable. They are ci"' " - 

porting, and they live in a bumble way. I spent some till 
where the land rlrops off in a very steep way. Their house 
They consist of oue room, no windows — that is. no glass 
must be open for light A loom often stands in the room as crude as one of our great- 
grandfather's. They iDanufacture the cloth they use riebt there. I noticed some 
nice corn growing in one place, and out by the side of the bouse an old stump of a 
sycamore tree had been hollowed out, and that was the mortar, and a 10-foot long 
pestle, rude and heavy, was used to pound tbe corn to make it into meal. It was 
taken out and sifted and was then ready to use. That is tbe way those people are 
working to-day. What is needed? There ought to be at least one, possibly two, 
farmers to go and teach those Iniiians how to farm, and there ought to be a field 
matron to go from house to house. I think it is hardly consistent to spend money 
npon the education of Indian children and teach so little about home life. I think 
Captain Woodson, at Darlingt«n, is doing good work along this line. His farmers 
are really farmers. They show tbe men now to use tools and implements. They 
look after th« crops and harvest. That is practical work. From my observation on 
tbe reservations I know of no one particular kind of work that will tell so much 
and that is so much needed as this kiud of work. There ought to be more farmers 
and matrons. 

Miss Emily S. Cook, of the ludian Burean, was asked to speak. 

Miss Cook related some incidents of the work aotfomplished by tbe field matt«iiB 
among the Navajoes, showing how, through their infiuence, more than 600 acres of 
laud are now irrigated in that region, and the people are instrneted in tbe most 
practical affairs. There are now fifteen field matrons, a very small number, who 
are in tbe service of the Government. 

Dr. Hailmauu, superintendent of Indian schools, was asked to speak. 

Dr. Hailman:^. I look npon the work of field matrons as probably the most 
Important on the part of the friends of the Indians, and I hope that it will be 
' increatted until it is equal in extent to the work done for the men in sending them 
farmers. The field matron represents the mother element in the work of civilizing 
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tlie Indiana. She prepares the familj' for receiving all the educational work that 
may be done. If sbe doea lier work well, ttie Indian wife and mother will lead the 
bneband and eons to receive with readinesa and to carrying with alacrity to sacceas 
whatever the school and other civilizing factors may t«acb them. The Held matron 
will so prepare the mind of the wife and mother in the family that the efficiency of 
the worV of the schoul for the childreu will be enhanced. The children will cume 
more readily to twhool, and the family will appi'eciate what the children receive 
there; and, instead of bearing of opposition on the part of the Indians to school 
Work, we shall have an eager reception of it and on efTective aaHimitation into life 
of all that the school can teach. I consider it to be a fondamental service. 

Allusion has been made tj the cnmbersomeness of some parts of the Indian work. 
This cnmbersomeness is a reproach above all to yoa, as citi^.ens of this great nation. 
It is yon who pay for all the needless machinery. Yon snffer it. You do not rise in 
rebellion against it, and even to-day yoa are willing to consent to the toning down 
of the wise proposition of a high official into a contrivance for having three men do 
the work that one man is effectively doing now. What we want is to aimplify the 
Qovemment service,thatitmay be as businesslike as the service of a monicipality or 
of a railroad corporation; so that needs may be met speedily; so that what the Com- 
missioner finds to be neede<l may be sapplied at once ; Bo tliat the sclinolbook which 
is needed may not have to travel through all the various pigeonbotes of a needlessly 
complex Government service and rench its destination eight months after it baa been 
called fori so tbat the fuel which has to be burned during the winter may not be 
delayed until the coming summer. Such things as these are tbe necessary outcome 
of this very uabusiiiesslike state of affairs. The Secretary of the Interior is not 
responsible ; the Commissioner is not reaponaible ; no one ia responsible It is a sort 
of tradition that comes to us and is growing heavier ft-om year to ^ear. I bold that 
it is your first duty tn see that opportunities are provided for reaching the Indians in 
tbe way of civilizing them without all this delay. 

So far as the pendiag movement of placing farmers and industrial workers nnder 
civil-aoTvice rules is concerned, I welcomothisaa a momentous improvement in Indian 
work. We have industrial teachers in tbe schools. At first the position of the 
industrial teachers was created to teach industrieato thehoys, They were supposed 
to bo familiar with this work; bnt I think I have more fingers on my hands and on 
the hands of one friend than woald he needed to count the induatriat teachers that 
come up to the original requirement of being able to teach these things. They have 
fallen into the condition of mere chore workers. Apparently, men were selected 
from time to time, not because the.v had a training for indnstri^ work, bnt forotber 
reasons. Their fitness as industrial teachers evidently was a minor consideration. 
I trust ihat tbe civil service, which is now, at the instance of the honorable Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to he extended to all these positions, will remedy these evils. 

I am grateful to yuu for all the help I get from tliese meetings, lint yon, the peo- 
ple who are behind Congress, you who pay for all this cumbersomencss and suffer 
for it, you are ultimately responsible for it. 

Dr. Eastman. The field matron is very important, but from observation I think 
there are few who are doing their work properly. I have beard again and again that 
the field matron creates prejudice in the tribe. Mm. Eldridge and one or two others 
of whom 1 know are doing good work. It is very important to select women who 
can succeed. Tbey must have tbe spirit of the Salvation Army and be ready to go 
into the Indians' borne with their sleeves np. not with their starched clothea on. 
The Indiana will not learn to do things simply by being told. Some one must be 
willing to put their bands into the work and show them how. Mrs. Dickson la 
another good flelit matron; so are several of tbe missionaries, Miss Collins especially. 
They are peculiarly adapted for the work. But many might be selected who would 
not aucceed at all. Tbey may make glowing accounts of their work, hut in reality 
they do not succeed, and tbe Indians will not let them do the work, so that it ia 
important to have just the right womeu. One-half of the death rate of children is 
owing to bad cooking among the Indians. It is a very important subject, but this 
instruction is got to be done carefully. As to farming, they are way back jt hundred 
years ago. I find in Manitoba the Sioui Indians have 160 acres broken up and are 
farming. Whyf The^ went out there as renegades exiled in 1862, and bad nothing 
else to do but work to live. Their only way to live ia to work. There is no instructor 
among them. They sinmly saw they had to do the ^vork, and they did it. A great 
many of these Eastern tanners ride abont on the reservation doing nothing bnt draw 
their salary every quarter. Something more must be done to make the Indian work 
and to make him self-supporting. It in not going to be done by assistant farmers. 
They mnst have, in the first place, good land. They con not succeed as farmers other- 
wise. Then they must have Christianity. All these things are to be considered. 
If we can have these, then we may gain something by the farmers that you send as. 

Mr MRsnRVF,. One reason why the Indians snoceed better in Canada is because 
there has been less politics there than here dnring tbe last fifty years. Tbe head 
officer at Ottawa told me tbat when a man went in as an Indian agent he went In 
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for hiH life if he behaved himself. A few yeiira iigo, after I became superintendeDt at 
Haskell, the industrial teacher told me that he waa accustomed to put in two weeks 
at election time speaking at school houses, and asked permission to do so. I told him 
he could have permission on condition that he left the GoTemment service. 

Mt. Jannby. Have you erei visited the Pouca Reservation t 

Dr. Eastmak. Yes. 
, Hr. Jaxnby. Wliat do yon know of the action of Miss DoiiglasT 

Dr. Eastman. I heard very good accounts of her, and some of the Indians speuk 
very well of her. When the Indians npeak well of anyone there is something in it, 
especially when the old people speak well of Government ofBeials. 

Mr. Janney. I found that hel record was a most excellent one. 
' Mr. Rydkr. I can corroborate that. I hoard that Miss Dickson had been carryinc 
on a Sunday school in addition to her other work, and the people spoke of her with 
bigb regard. She is a very able woman. 'I'here is au interestinK work going on 
4mong the FoQcas, and several have been brought un<lei Christian influeoee. 

Mrs. QL:iNTt». The fWiion has been to nominate those who havii bad experience 
in mission suhoola. So far aa we have heaitl they have done OApital work, and the 
Indian women are fond of them. The testimony that came ttom one of them lu 
Arizona, was to tlio effect that wherever the matron went there was a fringe of 
children clinging to her. 

. Mr. MiLLBR. Nest to the ajient, the most important person apon the Indian leser- 
yation ia the field matron. The asaistant fanners may lie divided into two classea — 
9ue may be described aa plenty of them, auch aa the; are; and the other, very good, 
what there are of tbeiu. If all of them were Hrst-claHS men there are not enough to 
occoQipliah very great resiilta. Take the Pine Ridge Ag^oy, a territur; that is as 
large aa two of our Maryland coiintiea. Six fanners are auppoaed to teach all the 
Indians there. 1 live in a couimnnity of farniera who are up to the average of the 
American farmer, but take any half dozen of the beat of tbem and put them on auch 
a territory aa that and eiipect to see great reaulta, and we ate bound to be diaap- 
pointed. As to field matrous, for jeara and years the whole elfurt of the Oovern- 
nient baa been directed to the civilization of Indiaua througli the men of the tribe. 
The women and tlie home have been neglected. The idea of the matrons waa to go 
Into the homee and esert an inltuence thtre wbich would be felt by all the mcmbera 
of the tribe. Bnt ther<> are not enough of them. Nothing permanent can be done 
toward oiviliKing the Indian until the ti-nure of the position in the Indian service 
IB improved. 

Mr. GAiiiiKrr. How many field matronH does Miss Cnok eatiniate that we ought to 

Miss Cook. 1 should say we want fifty. I make it a smHil number, becanse I foel 
that in securing a larger number we might not liave such good material, 

Mr. Garrbtt. Don't you think IDO would be needed if you had the best workers. 

MiaaCoiiK. Yes; but we have not the women. 

Dr. Hailmann. We need ae many aa we need farmers. 

Mr. .Iauks. I want to add my word aa to their efficiency. We luet a ludy on one 
reservation who was a ticlil matron. We learned about her before we saw her, and 
put ourselves out to go to her home and see what she was doing, aud everything that 
we saw and heard of her and of her influence over the Indians was good. She was 
arranging for a celebration of the Fourth of July in a patnotic way, trying to wean 
the Indians from their way of cetebiatiog, which is not very nice. EveryUling was 
in her favor. When at the Navi^o Agency we heard favorable reports of her and 
her work. I do believe the field matrons should be selected with groat care. I had 
an application from a lady who wished to be appointed, bnt I had to eay that I 
ahonld prefer she should pass the civil service examination rather than get any per- 
sonal friend's influeuce fl:oai outside. A kind-hearted Christian woman ready to go 
into these homes and roll up her sleeves and teach these people hnmbly what the; 
need to know can be of great beuetit. 

Mr. Garrbtt. A word as to the aimpltflcatjon of the service. I do not think we- 
onght to get away from that idea. As the Indian prubleio approaches solution, oB a 
large number of the Indiana become civilized and citizeua, a vast amonut of machin- 
ery heretorore necessary ia no longer essential. 1 remember that Mr. Painter liecame 
almost impatient when he was making an effort to relieve some tribe from starvation 
at the amount of red tape wbieb confronted him, so that confessed he wanted to 
destroy the whole Indian Department. At the present time, in addition to the Indian 
Bureau, there is an Indian Division in the office of the Interior Department, which 
was thouglit necessary in times past as a check on the Indian Bureau. I doubt 
whether that ia necessary now, bnt the only remedy is througli Congress, influenced 
by public opinion. It ia not essential that there ahonld be snch complicated machin- 
ery. Probably there will be an investigation into the question as to whether it is 
not possible to simplify and economize this most costly system. I hope Dr. Hail- 
uann's suggestion will not be lost sight of, bnt will grow into something practical. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

The evening seaaiou iraB called to order at 8 o'clock. Judge Cbarlea B. Honry, 
AHsistnnt Attorney- General, iu charge of the defense of Indian depredation clatms, 
was axked to speak concerning the claims against the Indians with ivhtch he is 
ohargud hy the Oovemment to defend. 

AimRESS ()F JUDGE HOWRY, 

When, in 1891, CongreBS puHaed what is known as the Indian depredation law, the 
act nae jn^ly regarded as a menace tu the integrity of the funds of the Indians and 
the unnnities to which the tribRs are entitled under treaties with the United States. 
Bince the law has heeu in effect some progress has been made with the work involv- 
ing the determination of nnnieroiis claims against the Indiana on acconnt of their 
depredations, and this work is now in shape to proceed to final disposition without 
Imy great disadvantage, so far as we can now judge, to the Indian tribes. 

fi'unierous caseahave been adjudicated under this law by the (.'ourt of Claims. The 
last Tolnine of the reports of the decisions of that court will show quite a number 
ef important decisions. These decisions have generally been favorable to the tribes. 
Under the one decision of great magnitude wherein the judgment rendered has been 
adverse to the defendants, the interests of the tribes are unalfected. Under the 
flftb section of the depredation act there is a requirement that the court shall deter- 
mine in each cose the value of the property taken or destroyed at the time aud place 
of the loss or destruction, and, if possible, the tribe of Indians or other persons by 
whom the wrong was committed, and shall render judgment in favor of the claim- 
ant or claimants against the Unit«d States, and against the tribe of Indians com- 
mitting the wrong, when such can be identified. This section of the statute as.it 
has been constrned is one of its most Aangerous features against the United States, 
but is favorable to the Indians, in that the proof In many instances fails to Identify 
ihe tribe of Indians doing the depredation, and the result is that many judgments 
are lieing rendered against the United States alone for want of the identiflcatiou of 
the Indian depredators. Inasmncb as many cases of this character turn on circuni- 
stantial evidence and tho claimants depend for recovery npou snch proof iu connec- 
tion with a depredation, such as that Indian niens abound, as moccasin tracks and 
arrowheads, at the scene of the depredation charged, it la manifest that all the 
vigilance and energy that may be applied to the defense of claims like these can not 

Srevent some judgments against the United States. As I have stated, however, this 
oes not concern the tribes so much as it dons the United States. An appeal has 
been taken to the Supreme Court against this kind of a Judgment, bnt as this assem- 
blr is iutereBt«(t more in the effect of the law upon the Indian tribes, I will under- 
take to confine what I have to say to the statuie as It has been construed with 
reference to its bearing upon the rights of the Indians. 

Many decisionu have been rendered by the Court of Claims inrolving the constmc- 
iiim of the statute, from which, however, the clalmauts have generally appealed. 
The lirst contention under the Inw has grown out of the meaniug of Congress when 
it imposed the condition in the first clause of the statute for recoTery m any case 
that the Indians belonging to any hand, tribe, or nation doing the wrong wfthont 

Cat canae or provocation from the owner of the property most De in amity with the 
nlted States. The defendants contend that these words should be accepted as 
■oeanlng "at peace at the tinie of the depredation." On the other hand, it has been 
contended by cluimante that the words "in amity" are used as the equivalent of 
b«aty relations. On this particular question of constrnction several cases have been 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 

The next point of contention between the claimants and the defense has been the 
effeet of the second jurisdictional paragraph of the law, which extends the Jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Claims to all cases which have been examined and allowed by the 
Interior Department ; and also to such cases ss were authorized to be examined under 
the act of Congress making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian I^partment and lor fulfilling treaty stipnlations with various Indian 
tribes for the year ending Jnne 30, 1866, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 
1885, and under subsequent acts. 

Under the second jnrisdictional paragraph of the law it appears a large nnmber 
of claims had been investigated by the Secretary of the Interior, and a great many 
ailownnces had been made against various bands and tribes. This class of cases 
unmbered about 900, involving several millions of dollars. Without referring to the 
Kports I can not nndcrtake to give the precise amonnt. 

After takiug charge of the defense of Indian depredation claims these questions 
were constantly presented, and it was my contention that if a claim originated in a 
Mate of war. It was not within the jurisdiction of the court, irrespective of any 
Allowance by the Seoietary of the Interior under former acta of Congress, and that 
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the word "elaaaea" in the act covered all olalma originatiDg in a state of amity. 
The propositiona of tlio defense have generally been Aenied by the claimants, resolt- 
iaa in the appeals. 

Another point of difference between the claimants and the defendants has been the 
meaning of the act of 1891 with reference to the claims of perHous not citizens of 
the United States at the time of the loss. From the beginning; the Department of 
Justice has contended that inasmuch as the act of 1891 nscd the term "property 
of citizens of the United States," the claims of persons who were aliens at the time 
of the taking or destrnctioD of the property were not the subject of recovery. 
Under the early stutntes claims for the depredations of Indians' were anthorized 
to be presented for "inhabitante" of the United States as well ss citizens. The 
tankage of the act of 1891, however, providins only for the claims of citizens, dif- 
ferences of opinion arose as to whether the claims of persons who were citizens at 
the lime of the passage of the act were within the law or outside of it; whether a 

Kreon who was an alien at the time of his loss could be naturalized so that he could 
ve the benefit of the act if natural izatioD was inchoate or complete at the time 
the law became elfective. 

Cases involving these tliree propositions were advanced in the Snpreme Court aod 
were argued by seven gentlemen, reprdsenting the various claimants, and b; myself 
repreaenting the United States and the Indians. These cases were takeu under con- 
sideration by the court in the early part of November. In the coarse of the diaoas- 
siou of these cases I undertook to tell the court that its decisions would probably 
mark aoother era in the history of the Indian problem. Beginning with the earl^ 
decision of Johnson i'. Mulntosh, I made a full preseiitatiou ot every important deci- 
eioD ou tiie luiiiuu question from the beginning of tile Government to the present 
time. The disousKJon finally seemed to turn upon the policy of the Qovemment with 
respect to the payment of war claims and the right of the United States to appro- 
priate annuities of the tribes derived nnder treaties Independent and irrespeetive of 
the stipulations of the treaties themselves. 

From this brief statement of ■" 

the statute of March 3, 1891, it w „ ^ 

have ariseu as to the construction of the depredation law, about which lawyers 
might well divide in opinion. In the class cases thus appealed to the Supreme Conrt 
only one question has been settled, and that relates to the matter of citixeuship. In 
the ease of Johnson i; The United States and the Ute tribe of Indians, the Supreme 
Court has handed doH'u a decision holding that where a depredation was committed 
upon the property of u nerson not a citizen of the United Stat«s at the time of the 
loss, such a person could not claim that the property takeu or destroyed was the 

Eroperty of a " citixeti," although at the time of the passage of the act such person 
ad become a citizen. This decision sustains the contention of tbu defense, and, with- 
out attempting to be entirely accurate, it may fairly be said tlie decision disposes 
of some 500 cuses, involving, perhaps. $2,000,0(X). 

In the case of Marks v. The United States and the Bannocks, and Leighton t>. The 
United States and the Sioni, Mr. Justice Shiras put tbe direct question, in the course 
of the dircuBsion, what my reasons were lor insisting that Congress did not intend 
to pay for depredations committed by Indians in time of war. It having been con- 
tended by the claimants that it had been the policy of the Governiuent to pay Indian 
war claims, I was allowed a few days to prepare and file a supplemental brief ou 
these propositions. My answer to the court has been, I trust, sulilcientl.v indicated 
not only to disprove the policy of the Government in paying depredation claims 
where the ludians were not in amit^, but also to disprove the contention that the 
offi<;iaI reports sustain thu proposition that such was the policy of Congress. 

Ex-Attorney .General Garland, in argniogone of the test cases, took the ground that 
when Congress, iu 1871. enacted the statute forbidding future treaties with Indians, 
every depredation, whether committed by Indians in hostility or in amity, was the sub- 
ject of payment, because the Indians were deprived of belligerent rights; and that, in^ 
asmach as the act of 1891 was highly remedial in itsnatnre, all claims for depredations 
of Indians were intended by Congress to he adjudicated and paid, wliere a Judgment 
could be rendered upon such adjudication. The answer to all this was that from 
the beginning of the Government to the present time, whenever tbe Indians were in 
hostility, ns tribes or as bands, they have always been acoonled belligerent rights. 
They have never been punished as mnrderors nor dealt with as criminals. They 
have been accorded the same national rights, under tbe standards of belligerency, as 
foreign nations have been. What tbe issue will be on these cases I am, of course, 
nnable to say. If the Supreme Court shall take the same view of the matter that 
thelower court has done, then at least 4,000 of these claims, iuvolvingeome 922,000,000, 
can be disposed of <m Jurisdictional grounds. 

Under the act of March 3, 1891, we have cases involving tribes from Minneaota to 
New Mexico. I am dealing with cases arising on tbe borders of our country, and in 
some I And that clainu now presented against domestic ludiuns and the United 
States have heretofore been presented to the Mexican Government for compensation. 
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There areoiher questions too numerons even to be meotioned. Many of thedlaimaDts, 
on aoconot of the slow proKrese made in obtaining jndgment, have become greatly 
dissatisfied with the law and its practical workings, bat theio has been no unreason- 
able delay so far as the defense is concerned. Upon the opening of the Court of 

Claims on the 28th of October last, public annoancement was made that the Depart- 
ment Lad prepared and was ready for trial in something over 300 cases. That these 
arn not preitsed for trial by the claimants is evidence of the fact that it is not the 
Govenimeut creating any delay. Cases affected by the questions of alienage and 
war claims have not been pressed for trial for reasons no doubt largely dependent 
upon the questions now before the Supreme Court for decision. 

With the foregoing brief recital, I think I mieht well say here that, in my judg- 
ment, the payment for depredation claims ought to be met by the United states. 
After an experieuoe of two and a hnlf years in the defense of these claims, I think It 
would be better to directly charge np every jndgnient against the United States 
rather than to hold the Indians of the present )ieneTBtion letponsible ont of their 
annuities. The law up to this time has practically operated so as not to charge the 
annnities of the Indians. The theory of the law is that whenever a Judgment is 
rendered against an Indian tribe the annuities shall be charged directly with the 
ftmonnt. In practice it has operated npon the TreasuTy of the United States except 
in the payment of one small judgment against the Osage tribe. 

From the standpoint of the defense, the condition of affairs respecting the depre- 
dations of the Indian tribes is in a satlsfaotory shape. I may bo pardoned for say- 
ing that if the Supreme Court shall afUrm the .iudgment of the Conrt of Claims in 
the class coses to which I have referred, I shall feel content with my work oh the 
Assistant Attorney- General charged with the defense of the cases. White it is not 
my pnrpoBe to arraign the whole body of claimants, among whom are many honest 
persons, I must he permitted to add that I know of no more nnsatisfactory statute 
and no act of Congrrss more liable toabuse than the one under consideration. 

ADURRSS Of 1>R. KHRLI>ON JACKSON. 

Wlieu the churches gave up the contract system of condnoiiug school.* in Alaska 
and declined to take further Uoverament aid the first effect was disastrous upon the 
churches, npon the work, and upon the (iovemment. In the Presbyterian sAool at 
Sitka, a large iudnstrial school, in which every young man that would remain long 
enough could learn a trade (aud the only native shocinaliers, c^oopers, and carpenteis 
in southeast Alaska are those thut bari^ gone nut from that school, young men who 
are able to build the canneries and mills, getting $3 and $4 a day), when the Pres- 
byterians giiVB oil the $10,000 from the Government the mission board thought the 
church would make tliat sum up to thcui. But the Fresbyteriaii Church was etrain- 
iDK itself in raising upwaid of $18.'),000 a year for ita regular Indian work, and it 
was nnable to raise the ndditiimtd $10,000. The result was that an order went ftom 
New York that every young man and woman who had no missionary society or indi- 
vidual pledged to keep him or her in that school must leave. That took ont 50 of 
our best yonn^ men aud women. We know that some of the girls who were sent 
away at that time have siuce been sold by their parents, one of tbem to a Chinaman. 
Others have been sold and rented to miners. That was the first result of attempting 
to do without Governuent aid. Others have had to give up their schools entirely. 
The school at Cape Prince of Wales has come to a stop. In some places wher~ "' ~ 



schools have closed, the Government has stepped in and will carry them on. Govern- 
ment has tried to take np all of those closed schools as fur as poBsible, Imt perhaps 
from the stringency of the times Congress gii'cs less for education than in former 



years. 

The law passed by Congress that refers to education in Alaskii declares that the 
United States shall make adequate anil needful provision for the entire scbiiol popn- 
lation there without distinction of race. We have 10,000 children of school age in 
Alaska. To e<1noate and civilize these. Congress gives ns but $30,000 a year, yet we 
nee<l to pay larger salaries to teachers there than here, because living is more expen- 
sive. At a number of the schools the teachers receive a mail but once a year, and 
everything for family life must be provided onre a year. Then we have to build a 
schoolhousc and a residence. There is no suitable place for a teacher to live other- 
wise. We have to provide books, and lights, and heat. The item of light means a 
great deal in a region where during tbe long arctic night the lamps must be kept 
burning from 9 to 4, all through the school hours. Thirty thnnsaod dollars Is not 
making "adeiiuute and neeilful provision." The Bureau of Education, however, 
tries to do the beet it can. After ne have done onr utmost — cut down the salaries 
of teachers, closed some schools, deprived others of needful books and appliances — 
we have almiily been able to give educational advantages to but 2,000, one-fifth of 
tbe School children of the oountry. I hope a resolution may be passed asking Con- 
gress' for a larger appropriation for the school work of Alaska. 
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But mhtle this is the dark aide, yet we have a bright side. The teachera who have 
remained aDd the schnols tbst have continued open hare been more saccessful than 
in any preceding year. That ia what we should expoet. At Point Barrow, probably 
the most northern school in the world, we were unable to get the supplies through 
for the school this laet summer. The revenue cutter carrying them got within 100 
miles, when the arctic ice stopped all further advance. The result is that the teacher 
ia up there withont his ordinary nunual Huppliea, nuil we have learned through b. 
whaler who cauie down over the ice that the school is closed. At Point Hope one of 
the young men. Dr. Uriggs, has come Eaat for a year's vacation after five years' 
work. Bev. Mr, Sdron remained to carry on his work. You heard from Mr. Ryder 
of the revival at Cape Prince of Wales. It is indeeil good news from a far country. 
The Swedish mission, with its headq^uarters at Chicago, has throe atatio us in Alaska, 
two of them in the uortheast comer of Bering Sea, aud they, too, have had revivals 
of religion at their stations, and thirty or forty have been baptized uid received 
into the Lutheran Chnrch. The Woman's- Home Mission Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has during the past summer erected a large and commodious 
honse for its home, and are lookine to a church and I>etter work. The school has had 
Bemarkahle success. The Woman's Home Missionary Society of the Baptist Chnrch 
has also enlarged their work, lu southeast Alaska we have ihe principal Piesby- 
teriiiu work, and their woman's csecntive cowmittee of home miBsions is rejoicing 
at the progress made. 

The Moravian work has been remarkably successful. Dr. Hauiiltoii neglected to 
t«li you of 20 native teachers and societies who held a eonvention to push forward 
their work. When yon consider that that mission has been in existence but ten 
jears, it shows the wonderful movement of God's spirit preparing the Eskimo for 
the gospel. 

The Froteetaut Episcopals have greatly strengtheued their work upon the Yukon, 
as have also the Roman Catholics. 

In tlie development of the placer gold mines the largest white population is now 
in central Alaska, in the region of a rigorous winter, where the mercury falls 75° 
below zero every winter. When I asked the churches to send missionaries to Alaska 
at first they said they would not ask anyone to go and live in such a region, yet 1,000 
white men go for gold, andpcrbapa oO of their wives are to-day making their homes 
in tliat colilest section of Alaska. 

An iuteresting fact that occurred last summer was the culmination of scveuteen 
years' work among two tribes that have been pleading for schools. In reply to their 
repeated requests we have said, " You are too few; if you will comb together and 
unite your forces we can help von." Hut one would not ga to the other and the 
other would not come to it. Then we said, "Well, abaudon your old homes and 
come together in the woods on the coast and start a new village." In 1886 they 
agreed to ilo that, and two men were sent to find a suitable location for the new 
village, bnt they were both lost at sea. ^me traces of them were found, but the 
Then the matter of a new village was 
>j vauie again and wanted a school, and I said, 
B will give yon a school." This last Fourth of 
July tliey came together, more ttian 100, some coming for many miles, others coming 
over the mountains, and they held a convention and expressed their anxiety to have 
a village lilie the model village of Metlakathla, That means progresa. By the way, 
Mr. Duncan's village is progresBing. The aalmon cannery, which was largely estab- 
lished by funds raised by I^r. Duncan in Boston, is paying $14,000 in wages and 
practically supports the village, aud the contributors wlio thought they were making 
a eift to the Lord are getting 15 per cent on the stock which they took in that insti- 
tution; so Mr, Duncan ieels encouraged. 

The Port Longuas and Caxie Fox tribes wanted a village like Metlakathla, and to 
get it they were witling to make sacrifices. One man said, "Mj- house i-ost me thou- 
sands of dolhirs, but I shall leave it." It was true. Another man said, " I oaii raise 
an abnndouce for my family where I am, bnt if I can liave an education I will leave 
and go 50 miles and atari, again in the woods. When these people li'ave their homes 
in this way it is not like a mat) moving from Washington to ^lew York and selling 
his house. All these houses must be abandoned to rot. There is no one to buy them. 
They get nothing from the savings of the past, but they give it all up for a chance 
to give their children an education, and secure for themselves eiiipluyiuent and an 
opportunity to have preaching and religions services. Thus two whole tribes have 



■ni^e, bnt tl 
letafls of the 



detafls of the occurrence are not known. Then the n 



abandoned their two villnges, aud are tliis winter putting up shanties along the 
beach where they can be sheltered until the Government can plat out their Tiltago, 
for they are eoinc to have a regular American village. They are willing to subscrRie 



,„ .ronclad rules of Mr. Duncan, which forbid tliem to have whisky or liqnor 

on these premises, and in case of sickness to employ an Indian doctor or medicine 
man ; they are forbidden to eive a potlatcb, and they must subscribe a paper by 
which they forfeit house awl lot if they break these rules. It was their own sag- 
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f^estion to have tbese rules. The; want a place like Mr. DuncaD'e. It is an int«rest- 
Dg experimeut and one that should be encouraged. The iioly thin^ they aak ia that 
the Goverameut Beudtheiu a teacber and give them a school. 

With regard to the reindeer, thef are doing better than the berdsfrom which they 
were taken. We are bnyiug about 150 a year, aud those we purchase and tarn into 
the herd are in mtiuh poorer cundition thati our own. They areluan, while ours are 
fot. largely because the paatnrage is better on the American side. During the laat 
season we introduced seven Laplaoders and their families to take care of them. The 
re«aU has been wonderful. Under the Siberian beiders we lost 20 per cent of the 
&wns; nnder the Lapps we have reduced the loss to only 2 percent, so that tho 
wuiple' saving in the fawns is of very great importance to the progress of the work. 
We bad born to tb'e herd last spring 268, and lost but a few of these by death. 
Then we have introduced the habit of milking. When a Siberian wants to milk a 
reindeer be throws his deer down aud one aits on the head aud neck white the other 
uses his month to draw the milk. From the month it is discharged into a pail where 
it is kept for family use. But the Lapps have introduced the method of milking the 
reindeer by stripping the milk with the hands, the doe remaining standing. That ia 
a wonderful improvement over Siberian methods. 
. The Lapps have also introduced the use of the skee, which ih a, great improvement 

2pon the ordinary snowshoe of the country. Some of the natives came 150 miles to 
now how to make them, and it is now as much a fad as the bicycle in Washington. 
Men, women, and children in Alaska arc now trying to break their necks using the 
akees. In every way the Lapps are exerting a controlling iuflnence on that com- 
monity. 

We gave the missionaries at Cape Prince of Wales 100 reindeer, and out of 100 they 
had SO fawns bom this spring. We gave another 100 to the Kakimo young men, the 
beat fitted to care for tbem, and out of 100 they had 90 fawns. 

All the difiienlties anticipated with rnfereni-e to introducing reindeer have beeo 
dissipated by actual experience. Otir only trouble is the lack of funds to go on fast 
enungh. There are 12,000 people there on the verge of starvation. The reindeer 
were introduced primarily as a new food supply, so that the people could be saved 
ftom starvinj! and their manhood be maiDtainoil. Hut if we can get only 150 rein- 
deer a year the present generation will die out before help can come. We are now 
asking tlie Comniissioner of Education for $20,000. We nave been getting $7,300. 
If I h.td asked for a starvation fund 1 should have liad $100,000, and l>y feeding th* 
EsticDo they would have been pauperined. But to create a new food industry, a new 
Qommercial industry, to utilise 400,000 8i|nare miles thaf is absolutely good for Dothinc 
else, to preserve manhood in 12,000 people. Congress gives us $7,500, We need 
$100,000; bnt we know we can not get it, and S(t we have asked for only $20,000, I 
hope this meeting; will give us its indorsement. We have proved the success of our 
nndertaking. Give ns enough money so that we can put tbi> reindeer in fast enough 
to save the present generation from starving to death. 

Judge Browning, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was invited to speak. 

ADI>Rti4S or Ji;iMIK HHOWMIMI). 

Ur. Phrsidknt, Ladies, ANi> Genti.emkn: In speakiig at all upon the work of 
the Indian Bnreaa and the condition of the Indiatw I desire that it shall be nnder- 
Btood aa having no reference to the Five Civilized Trit>e« of Indians in the Indian Ter- 
ritsry, for the Com mi mi oner of Indian Affairs and the Interior Department have no 
Jntisdiotion over those people in the sense that they have over other Indians. My 
lemarks will apply to others, and not to the people there. 

When I mtereit upon the discharge of the duties of Commlsaloner I came to the 
W(»k in fnll sympathy with it, understanding^ that it was important and realizing 
th«t zealoQS effort would be rei[ULreil in order to educate Indian children and make 
adolt Indians self-supporting, independent citizens — the resnlts to l)e aimed at. 
Bnt 1 did not realize the many difficulties to be overcome, and I think no outsider 
who is without practical experience in the work cui understand the many obstaoleB 
In the way pf an early accomplishment of these remits, 

I foand tbat good work hail been done in the education of Indian children, although 
BHmy Indians had an impression that their children were being educated to accom- 
modate the Commissioner and ether oBieials, rather than to benefit the Indians. They 
•leo had tbe ImpreMlMi that if children were educated they were thereby prepared 
fer a life of ease. It was neceMaryto give them to iinderBtand tbat education only 

£repared tbe way, by fitting thera for work in civillEed wayej that all labor wa« 
enorable, and that by seenring an education tiiey were only entering upon a life of 
industry, the important thing being t« give up a life of idleness. 
T ^ ^^^ j^ was necessary tbat yonib shonld be trained to a greater extent 
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Soj^s practical labor out of school, to work in the blacksmith and the oarpeDler 
ahopej in preparioe lieldH, plaoting, gardening, and farmino;, in nureerj' work, and 
bnilding fences and making homes. The girls shonld also have training in every- 
thing pertainlne to hoiiBekoeping. We have made special efforts in those directions, 
and I tblnk witn gooil results. 

After some experience in the olHce I found that it was also important that young 
men and women who had flnished school work should be followed np and encoar- 
aged to labor and assisted to secure positions, to prevent them flrom going back into 
tne habits of their tribes. So we linve made special elTorte in that direction, giving 
young men and wvmen employment i[i subordinate positions wherever tbey were 
qnatitled to fiil them, and seeking employment for them elsewhere, trying to bold 
them up after they leave the sohool home. 

In my first report I made a anggeation (which I kuow some of my good friends 
thought ought nut to have been made) that among the difflculties in the way of 
edncational work was the selection through civii-service examination of superin- 
tendents of bonded nonreservation schools. I nrged that the examinations made by 
the Civil Service Commission gave inform ati on as to the technical educational knowl- 
edge of the applicant but no definite information as to his practical experience. As 
the superintendent of the bonded school did not teach at all, bnt supervised the 
entire institulion, tbe Ksrden, the farm, the shops, the business management, tbe 
accounts, etc., tbe examinations were not of snch a character as to give any infor- 
mation on the most important point, viz, a person's ability as an executive officer. 
Moreover, the great failing which I found among superintendents was lack of execu- 
tive ability and business capacity. The Secretary of the Interior and also Dr. Hail- 
man concurred with me, and the civil service gentlemen finally said: " If yon will 
prepare papers for the examination of these officers and submit questions that may. 
De propounded to them that will develop their capacities for the business they may 
have to engage in, we are willing to incorporate them in onr examinations." This 
was done by thn Burean and it has worked more satisfactorily. Not only were these 
additional questions asked of applicants, but they were also graded according to' 

Srevious esperience— for instance, if a man had lieen a euccessfnl superintendent for 
ve or six years, he bad a rating npou that. Since these changes were made the 
principal difficulty is removed. 

The next difGcutty met was in the managing of the old Indians, those wbo had 
lived to middle age in idleness in communities, without education, distrustful of tbe 
pale faces, and meeting oue with the atatemeut that Washington bad not kept his 
promises, that wrongs bad been committed against them, that treaties had been 
violated, and therefore the; had no confidence id tbe statement's now made. 

Another diOlculty was the determination of many Indians not to use tbe Kiiglish 
langnaee ; tbey did not understand it and tbey wonld not talk it. 

Anotner thing whicb I soon learned was that a set of rules and regulations would not 
be effective in bringing about Indian civilisation for the reasou that the tribes were 
scattered all over the United States, and it was not enough to know the character, 
disposition, and habits of Indians in general, but a study must be made of each par- 
ticnlar tribe. You should know and understand its special environment. What 
could bo done with one tribe to make tbe Indiana self-supporting and independent 
would be of no avail with the nest tribe. For instance, some Indtans are located on 
land where it is impossible to make a living; white men could not do it. Others 
hold lands merely by use and occupancy,some by Executive orders only. Where land 
was suitable and the Indians bad money in such shape that we could use it in the 
discretion of the Department for their benefit, it was easy to say to the agent who 
was earnest and humane in the discharge of bis duties, " Wherever an Indian is willi 
ing to take his lanti in severalty yon shall have tbe money to fix bim a cabin, pnt up 
a wire fence, and assist him in preparing his home, and 11 he will work and be indu»- 
trions you may give him seeds and have your farmer assist bim in planting and cul- 
tivating a garden, and you may furnish him agricultural implements and borses. 
lliose not willing to do this work will not get these things." In tfaia way a moat 
ctfective object lesson was given. But to another tribe with land not suitable for 
cultivation, but perhaps good for grazing, we had to speak in a difterent p^ianner and 
we had to work with them in a different way. We bad to bu^ stock for them, and 
instruct them in tbe proper care of it, and tile Importance of individual ownership, 
and as to when stock should be sold, and bow tlie money should be disposed of, etc 
■ Then we would come to a tribe which bad made a treaty with the Government, 
nnder wbicb they were to be clothed and fed by the Government. Now, here it was 
absolutely impossible to indnce them to work, beoanse these treaties provided tbem 
regularly with tbe necessaries of life. Yon might say to these Indians, " I would 
like to have jou work;" bnt what would be the useJ They were getting all they 
wanted and were satisfied, and we could not withhold the aid. There are many 
Indiaue In that condition. Yon can see how difficult it in to make snob Indians raise 
BtAok or do any farming. ■■-''■ 
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eat paid them qnarterlj ia ample for their needs. I'bey aaj, "We do not n 
work ; I do not want my cbild to work ; here ia am money ; we are poid everj 
months." I allude to these in » general way to show some of the difBcaltiea w 



r treatment of these n: 

In the dutiea of the office of the. Commissioner of Indian AfTaii-s there is work 
enoDgh for a man to do witiiont leaving bim time to go out to the reservations to 
inform himself as to the conditions of the varioDs tribes of Indians. I have been 
able to go out but twice. I spent six weeks in the ^Jorthwest with the Sinui because 
I wanted to see the land and the Indians and inform myself personally of their con- 
dition. I spent two or three weeks also in the Soiithweat, but was called boine by 
teleeraph. With fifty or sixty letters to go out daily from the Indian Office, many 
of tSem involving con si deration of tieaties and lavrs iu regard to the rights of the 
Indians, and these noli applied to tbe Indian in general, but to particular tribes of 
Indians, yon can understand that there must be many questiona constantl]- coming 
np-for consideration and ilecision, and all tbeae things mnst be attended to by the 
Commissioner of Indian AD'airs. 

Some men say, " Why don't yon make these Indiana workt" I had a good man 
and an able man say to me. "Why doii't you have your agenta compel these Indians 
to workf" I said to him, "Think of a reaervatiou larger iu territory than threte 
States, with 19,000 Indiana npon it, and the agency given 20 employees. How is an 
agent going to compel tbose Indiana to workf " Anyone who naa had experience 
with Indians knows how dijiicnlt it is to force them to work. Yon must first get 
the confidence of tbe Indian and make him understand that the Commissioner is 
working for hia interest. I believe there is a better feeling among tbe Indiana gener- 
ally as to tbe work that is being done for them than ever before. They feel that the 
officials at Waabiugton are earnestly working in their behalf. Notwithatanding the 
difficulties and obalaclea, I am satisfied with tbe work that has been dune in the last 
.three yeiire. I know that substantial pi'ogresa has been made, and that if it is con- 
tinnons it will result in finally settling tbe Indian problem. 

; Mr. La Fleache, a Ponca Indian, was introduced. He spoke in his own language 
and his remarks were interpreted by his nephew, Mr. Pranois La Flescbe. 



offer ( 



medicine, bad medicine, that baa come to my people. I have beard that the white 
people who are interested iu the Indians are abont to fight it, and 1 wish to speak to 
yon abont that. I heard that tbe Commissioner of Indian AfiTairs was interested ir 

^1.1 ^^ J -vanted to put a btop to the sale of this had raedicir- "- = -■= '- 

3S, nnd I came to ask tbe friends of the Indian to a 

__. ._.B fight. The white people know that often wher. _. . 

highest aims and resolntions, as soon aa be takestbis fire water he loses all these high 

''-ns and falls. It ia so among my people. Hen who were once respectable, who 

ire looked np to bv the people because of their generosity, have taken fire water 

d have fallen. I hope that this bill that is before CongreiM will be enacted. I 

-)e it will become a law that the white men who surround tbe reservations and 

_..jr drink to tbe Indiana will be pnniahed as often as they give liquor to them. 

Ton have beard about the Omabaa. I have been among them; I know tbem; I 

Bpent some time among them. 

The Oovemment divided np their lands and gave to tbe children ho many acres, 
to the unmarried women ao many acres, and to the married couplea so many acres. 
As soon as that was done there was a certain class of white people wbo surrounded 
tbeae reeervations, who came among these Indians and made use of tbia bad medi- 
cine. One man would say to an Indian, "I want to lease your land; take a little 
drink," and would offer him a bottle, and when the man had lost bis senses a very 
small price was offered for bis land, and the white man easily aecnrea the land. 
Food has now become a small matter among some of the Indiana; thia fire water Is 
what they desire most. 

I belong to the Fonca tribe. About half of them have been allotted tbeir lauds. 
-I have taken an allotment. About half of the tribe have rclnaed to take lands in 
severalty. I have known the experience of many of the Omahaa in their laud mat- 
ters and how the white people have swindled them unt of their landa in the way I 
have described. I am now a wiser man, and no one shall take my land away from 
me in that way. I shall want to make the most out of my land when I get home. 
1 want to build a home and live like the white man, and I want my children to do 
so also. I aboil work hard upon my land, and have my children work hard upon 
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tbeii laads and not spend their money for triSes. . I beg of you who are mterested 
]n the Indiana and are friends to tbem to uae aU your power and all yonr iufluenoe 
to have the law enacted. 
Mr. Eidd was next introdueed. 

AI^RBBS OF KR. KIDD. 

The condition of things among the Five Civilized Tribes was recently laid hcfore 
the pnblic by tbe report of the Commission as now constituted; hat not heinE* 
member of the Commission dnring the last year, I mu not anthorizod to speak Tor 
it. It mast he apparent to all that there mast be a chauge in the condition of 
things in the Indian Territory. When I wa* there a year ago crime was very prsva- 
]ent, and there -was little secnrity for life or property. It is, however, not strangB 
to me that the ludiane are distiustfal of any change. They said to us, and 1 know 
it to he true, that where tribal relations have been broken up among the tribes 
north and west of them the result has been very unsatisfactory. The trouble with 
them is they do not discriminate between the condition of the Five Tribes and tbe 
tribes who have had their lands allotted. Sotneof the latter had not made sufScient 
progress towanl civilization and the ability to support themselvee by agricultural 
pnrsuita to wurant the change. 

I ank firmly of the opinion Qiat allotment of lands without previous preparatioa 
is fatal to the m^orily of Indians, and will make them paupers aod criminalB, and 
altimatcly lead to the extinction of the great majority of tbem; bnt the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes have supported themselves for many years without rations or elothiag 
being insuedto them by the Government. They have schools, and many of tbem are 
well educated. Most of them have farms and cultivate tbem to advantage. IIm 
leadinK men are cultivated and educated gentlemen and born politicians. 

Much of the opposition to a chani^e there arises from the fact that a few men 
monopolize large tracts of land ancl derive princely incomes from grazing, frtm 
cutting the timber, or from mining the coat, and, true tu human nature and selfish- 
ness, are loath to surrender their advantages. To perpetuiite this state of tbingfl 
they resort to artful expedients, falsehoods and mis representations, to alarm the 
more ignorant and array them against any proposed change. Complications exist- 
ing there make it one of the most difBoult things "'"" -•'"■""■•'■x >.'• *!•■' (;-..-=-..- 
nient to bring these people and their institutions int 
without injury to the people. 

In the Choctaw and Chickasaw country the coal fields are worth many mlllioDB 
of dollars, and ui equitable division is well-nigh impossible; but a change muat 
oome, and every year it is delayed it becomes more difficult. I do not believe a Ter- 
ritorial government is suited to the present condition, with bnt 60,000 Indians and 
800,000 others. All governmental power would pass into the hands of those having 
ao interest in the soil. Under this condition of things it would be too much to 
expect Justice either of the legislatuie or the .judiciary. The prevalence of orima, 
-« shown by the late report of the Commission to the Five Tribes, indicates that 



this oountry has beeouie a surt of Botany Bay, and it is certun that a change iL 
Bitnation of these people and this country must be wrought at no distant day. 
a f^tering sore in the heart of tbe Republic, and ought not to endure, either 



Interest uf tbe Indian or the whitKS within or without the Territory. I think some 
lees radical chauge should be made in their government thau a Territorial govern- 
ment, and under which tbe rights of the Indian wonld be better eeonred; and I 
believe it to be tbe duty of the Indians to nuite with the Commission in devising 
Bome steps loolcing to a change, and under which their rights, both of person ana 

Eroperty, would be protected. But if they continue obstinate and refuse to agree 
t anything, I know of but one thing poesible to be done, and that is for the Govern- 
ment to abrogate tbe treaties so far as their political rights are ooncemed—dividiug 
the land up among the Indians and giving them a government under which thef 
will l>e reasonably well protected. 

I have been among the Ute Indians ainoe last April, and have studied the interest 
of these wild Indians from obaervation. They are wild, untamed savages, unfit Sot 
allotment, incapable of self-support. To remove tbe protecting arm of tbe Govern- 
ment and to throw them into tlie unc^qual struggle of competition with the whitea, 
a struggle in which only the fittest would survive, would in my opinion be cruel and 
unjust. Six or seven hundred of them are going to live on their diminished reserve 
tion in the southwest comer of Colorado. They have a splendid country which can 
be readily irrigated and made very prminctive. I wonld locate villages of abont SO 
fomiliea each, and give to each family 10 or 15 acres of the beat iwrionltarsl 
lands. I would empby Navajoes to instruct them in making adobe brick and con- 
structing honses — require the LJtefl to do the work, tbe Government fUmisbing tbe 
materials for roofs and floors. These houses would cost not over $TC each, and aT« 
the best possible for this arid region. I would require them to live in the honses 
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undAT puiu of beinc deprived of theiinitioua; would fix the iuIqIidiiiil to b« calti' 
Tated by e»oh family and uso tbe uecsHaary forc« to compel tbem to plant, irrigate, 
and oultivato it, and in doing lo I would not content uiyself with aaspendiog their 
rations, bnt would impriaon them if 1 found them iDcorrigible anil obstinate. I 
would bave a farmer for naoh village, who should daily visit each fomil; aod enconi- 

Xtha thrifty and ohide the laggards, and exert the uecewary force to compel con- 
knee with aifl direoti(Hts. I would have for sarlt village » matron, whose duty it 
should bo to iiutriiet the women in houBekeeping, coobiug, sewing, niilklog, and 
butter making. My observation is that the women are easily instrni-teil and anxiotiB 
to learn tiieee things. They have no hereditary aversion to work. 1 would have 
schools in each village and compel the attendance of all pujills of proper age. I 
would have every child taught the rudiments of an education — at least reading, 
' ■' --■■--' -- ---.ogo 



vation schools to visit these villages and select the biigbtest, most Indnitrioiu 
and ambitious of the pupils for higher education at other schools. In ten yeara' 
time, if this policy were vigorously pursued, all these Indians would speak the 
English language, become self-sapporting, fitted for citizenship, and, if the land 
nere then allotted among tbem, capable of entering into competition with the sni- 
ronndlne population. 

That they might have an object lesson constantly before Iheui, 1 would lease oet 
the lauds about the villages to moral and industrious white people, whose children 
should be admitted to tl^ Indian schools, nnd tliaa aid tbem in learning to apeak 
English, and from whom they noiild imbibe tbe habits, thoughts, and aapirations of 
the superior race. I'ndei these c^omlitious those educated and returning from Carlisle 
would not drop bock into the condition of blanket Indians, and thus lose all that 
bad been expended for their education. I can think of no greater reilneinent of crn- 
elty than to educate an Indian girl at Carlisle and inspire in her an ambitiou to be 
pure and intelligent, than to send her l>uck to her tribe where she is to fall into tbe 
armsof a filthy, repulsive, la^y, savage husband, and yet these things are constantJy 
happening. 

I respect theae Indiana because they are Iirave and enterprising, and I hope will be 
borne in yonr reoolleetions at your annuul meetings, Allow metoaddone word about 
the Indian in general: The popular betiuf is that ha is naturally and inherently lazy. 
This is a popular fallacy. In a state of nature, when his occupation was war and 
the chase, be was one of the most industrious beings on earth. We have taken away 
these occapattous, and he is now simply idle. Centuries of teaching hasimbaed him 
with the idea that manual labor is degrading. He will euntinne iu this rut until he 
is forced to resort to iadividoal effort for snlisistence, or until the conditions of ao 
idle life are made more burdetisoiue nnd miserable Chan the conditions of an indna- 
trious life. It is simply maudlin and misplaced sympathy to say that the Indiia 
ought not be cumptlled to work. We know the path of industry tor him, as with 
ttie white race, is tbe path of safety and progress, and knowing this we ought to 
resort to tbe necessary force to dellect him from the path that will certainly bring 
misery and ruin npon htm and his family. 

THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Mr. Jambs. The business committee, in arranging their programme, saw fit to des- 
ignate myself to open the diseaesion upon this theme. It is desirable that there be 
kn early settlement of the question, and yet tbe obstacles wbicb have to be removed 
•re innumerable and tbe way is hedged up. Vast interests are involved, treaty 
lights are to be respected, and a large popnlation is within the bounds of the Terri- 
tory, no matter bow they came, but they are there and there they will remain: these 
also have certain rights which are to be considered, so that all in all, the Dawee 
Commission has had 

This Commission, < , „ , _ 

with the Five Civilized Tribes, and have put forth much effort to this end. ~ Their 
success has been inditt'erent, and theii report is now before Congress. Mr. Dawea, 
in his telegram asks that tbe conference express itself npon the findings of the Com- 
mission. 

Of course, for one like myself, whose knowledge upon the great snbject is soma- 
what Buperncial, to attempt to draw conclusions would be nnwise; but I can, with- 
out conceit, give yon some of the conclusions to which I arrived from my visit 
to the Territory in the summer of 1894, npon business for the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners. 

llie Dawes Commission was then at work, holding public meetings and endeav- 
oring to develop a sentiment in favor of an understanding between themselves aa 
representing Congress and the civilized tribes. I heard of tbem from time to time, 
bnt did not meet them. As reports came to me, they were meeting with very little 
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■iico«»t. On ever; band the snccem c>r foilare of their efforU wai being diacDised; 

it was the all-abeorbing qnestioD before the people. 

I confess that my sympatbles were lorgelj with the gteat mus uf our feUow-citi- 
zeoB who had entered the Territory with the railways, and were building up towns 
and cities, establishing business and doing what we, in the East, consider magnifi- 
cent pioneer worlc — bnilding houses and laying foundations for future prosperity 
and wealth ; planning for schools and churches, and doing such work m bas made 
onr nation the grand, noble country it is. These citizens were in the inajoritf, and 

!flt they had no voice in the OoTcmmcnt, being practically aliens. Tliej were bnUd- 
ng houses and workshops npon land to which they had no title, and for the educa- 
tion of their children they were dependent upon means which were tranaitocy.ati 
there was no provision under the laws which was adequate to meet the case. The 
erection of a house for religions worship was not an easy tbing, for the land waa 
tribal, and congregntioaB were doubtful about the expenditure of noucy for the 
building of Bnob edifices upon concessions granted by the tribes. Altogether the 
position of the mass of the people was eitremety unfortunate and not to beendnred 
any longer than was necessary to secare an honorable change. 1 favor action by 
Congress upon the lines laid out by the Dawes Commission, bnt I should depre- 
cate any hansh measures or overriding of treaties, and yet I feel that Congress shonld 
K' IB the Five Civilized Tribes to nnderstand that the progress of advance could not 
hindered by the wishes and acts of the lew sellish men who are iu control and 
have barred the elforts of the Commission to come to an amicable nnderstanding. 

1 imderstaud that there are persons here — Cherokees, Creeks, and others, from the 
Territory — who desire to be heard. We shall be pleased to listen, for we desire to 
hear Arom both sides of the iiaestion, but I snggest that there be a limit to the time 
of disonssiou, that we may obtain views from a number of speakers. 

On the motion of Commissi oner Garrett it was voted that speechea be strictly 
limited to ten minutes. 

Ifr. W. W. Hastings, of the Cherokee tribe, was the first speaker from the Indian 
Territory. 

Mr, Hastings, I c'an not express how gratified I am to be able to appear before 
you and testify to my earnest belief that the true condition of the Indians, the 
Cherokees in the Indian Territory. I do not believe that we have been malicionsly 
misrepresented, but we do not believe that we have bad fair treatment from those 
whom we thought should lie our friends. The Cherokee Nation, instead of being • 
place of lawlessness and crime, has its beautiful prairies and many great indnce- 
ments for the uoucitizen or the white man to come in and trespass on the riglite of 
the Indians and on the lands patented to them by the United States. A great many 
would be surprised to know how much the Five Tribes spend for the muintenanoe 
of government and education. The Cherokee Nation spends $46,000 a year for 100 
primary schools. These are run nine months of the year, and we might sny tbat we 
nave the best free public school system iu the United States. We have also created 
at great expense to the Cherokee government two colleges, one for boys and one for 
young ladies, aud it is the pride of these people when strangers come to show them 
the advancement of these children in these institutions. In addition to that we 
have an orphan asylum of 200, where we spend $1,800 a year. We have a home for 
the insane and infirm, and we appropriate J3,200 for this purpose, and every dollar 
comes out of the Cherokee gnvernment. A great many think that we need coarla 
and laws, that we lire a set of cutthroats and robbers. Our laws are models of 
enactment. We have three difiereut grades of courts which correspond to district 
Conrt«, circuit courts, and supreme courts. We have the testimony of the'.iurists on 
onr borders that we enforce onr laws as well as any of the Western or Sonthwastem 
States. We have the testimony of J. C. Parker, who has been a .indge in Arkansas 
fot twenty years, that our people are as law-abiding and as industrious » people as 
he ever met, as much so as the people of the State ot Arkansas. 

Judge Stewart, who has resigned recently, also bears testimony to the fact that it 
is a law-abiding, peaceable county. We have the testimony of missionaries to the 
same effect. W. T. King, once a member of the Baptist mission, bears testimi.uy 
that we are as peaceable citizens as you can find in any westeru community. We 
have a witness in Harper's Weekly of January 4, 1896, written by an unbiassed cor- 
respondent, who went all over those countries, and who bears testimony to the same 
foot. There are, too, many desigDing people, who follow along the railway, who 
— - - ■ e that country opened to rob the Indian, and they make these false repre- 
which these commissioners and committees accept and report to Congress. 
I want to ask if you can indorse the policy of the Government of the United States 
when it told the Cherokees in solemn treaties that when thev left Oeorgia in 1817, 
1819, and in 1835, that if they would come west and make a home that they could 
have it as long as grass grew and water rant Is a Cbristiau organization like this 
going to indorse the annulling of these treaties and reduce them to beggarvf The 
Cherokees and their tribes have patents for lands. The treaty of 183S was reiterated 
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in 1846 an<l in 1866. In 1893 wb Bold to tbe United States 6,232,000 aorea, knowD u 
Ule Cherokee Ontlet. One of the moat vital things in the treaty was the promise to 
take avaj the sfiaatters. We can nol go into oourta. We can not aue or be aaed. 
Therefore, liy no legal process can wu pnt them ont. Congress has no right to inter- 
fere with the vested rights of the Cherokee people. Congress has no constitntional 
light to interfere exuept in cases purel; political. There have been eight or ten 
deoiBiuna of the ISnprenie Court in this direction. The coarts can not go behind tite 
decisiouB of the Supreme Court. See 19 Howard, 366. 

To go now and take away their lands and destroy the vested right that tlie Sopreme 
Court says they possess, is something tliat you have no ootist itiitinnal right to do. 
It would set tbe Indians back ten or tfteen years. We know that we have been 
misrepresented here as regards corruption and lawIesBnesa. Yon have already three 
United States courts there that have, jurisdiction over all thexe crimeH. If yon were 
to change the form of government you would have the same fioiirts to eaforoe your 
laws. The true key to the solution is to put out these trespasaers who have oome in 
there, and to comply with your obligation of 183.5 and 1K66. Then you wiU have as 
law-abiding a community as you will find in the United States. 

Mr. Caltaban, of the Creeli Nation, sabmitted u ilocDmeut which he wished to have 
the rierk read. It was read by Mr. Jooioij. 

Mr. H. H. Hahbard, of the Cherokee Nation. 

Mr. Hi'iiBAitt). The Cherokee Nuitiou is prepared not only to iiccept a territorial 
goveruuieiit but a full-liedKed statehood. I am here as one of the representatives of 
what my friend Hasting calls sijuattersor iiitraders, a numerouH class of people who 
have been invited to come into that nutiiin and occupy homes there. Bnt it seems 
that our brothers have closed the doors ti> us. They have arrogated to themselves 
the right as jndges and as jurors, although ennally interested with us as ctaimai ~ ' 

pie, a part of who: 

pr^iudiceil court. - „ , 

npon us. They organize their courts and their itonncils in which they are eqaally 

intereHted in the snbji-ct- matter that is in disjinte between us— the land and the 

money— for that is the object of ilispnte after all. They claim nnder a decision of the 

Supreme Court that they have a right to say who shaJl be their citizens. 1 do not 

controvert that. The Cnerokee Nation is a very close corporation and has the right 

probably to say who shall l>e its citizens or members. We surrender that right to 

them, but we contenil that nnder the treaties that exist between the United States 

and the Cherokee people that this money and land me. set apart for the whole Cher- 

oliee people, of nnich we claim to be a part. 

They have come here to Washington to ask the United States to go with bayonets 
and put US out of the Territory without a fair trial, simply upon the demand of the 
principal chief, who sits here to-day. TbeHc gentlemen are asking to put 10,000 oien, 
women, and children out in this cold weather. They have an a^Teement to do that 
thing with the United States under an old treaty of sixty or seventy yearn ago, when 
" " ""* ' " - 'o-tiay. I deny that weftreiiitmderB,andweare 

... ,r.:^ .-. f. ^. ^^ these evictments 

which we can have a 
it is f " 

court that we are not entitled to be there; if we can not prove that w 
or descended from the Cherokees we need no bayoueta to put ns out. We step otf 
irom that laud if we are in occupation without law or right or justice. 

The Cherokee people are as ready for statehood tu-day as are uie people of Utah or 
Oklahoma. There are 300,000 whit« citizens to-day within the boundaries of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, and there they are to stay ; yet there they are without any 
local self government; there they sre without any repreaentatiun in the halls of 
Congress. It is an anomalous condition, one that eiists uowhere else in the United 
Htates. These people are knocking at the door for a local self-government and they 
will have it. They demand it under the Constitution. Congress han opened that 
country by granting numerous railroads. We have towna with 6,000 people, with 
Bchoolnouses, oolleges, and churches everywhere, with farms in a high state of culti- 
vation. Thesepeoplereqnire andmust have Bomesort of local self-government. Until 
within a few years there was no civil jurisdiction of the UuiMd States in that sec- 
tion. In 1889 or 1890the lirst court was established for the Indian Territory. There 
are now three, and United States judges are there with a voluminous oode of laws. 
It is true that it Is not a very handsome code of Inws so far as the beauty of their 
construction goes. It takes almost a Philadelphia lawyer to understand it, but we 
have all tho machinery to oany out the laws. I do not say that all the people are ready 
for the change, hut the great majority are. They want representation in Congress, 
and the question is whether it will come to them on the recommendation of the Dawe^ 
commission and this intelligent body and f^om a desire of the mtOotity of the people 
11791 8 



h«re to-day to ask the Congress of the United States to suspend t 
nntil some farther legislation can be enacted by Congress by whlc 
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The bniiueas •.'ommittee reported thronfh the ohaimuui, Hr. Lenpp, a leaolntioD 
irith leferenee to the Teller bill, which was adopted. It wks ahio voted to hvro It 
inolnded in the plMforni. 

PLATFORM. 



fbroemeut by an IncreBsed nnmber of oomp«t«iit fariueni, trained field n 
InatrncCorB in shop work, 

Betalted (2), That thia oonferenoe approves of the recouimendetioik of the Board 
of Indian CommUBionete, that a ooiupetent ofilcer of the GovemmeDt, learned in the 
law, be iniitiocted to examine the treaties existing between the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Five Civilized Tribes, and prepare an opinion which will show the 
American people nhat are the precise legal righta of the two parties to those 
treaties. 

Be»olved (3), That this conference reaffirms the position taken at previous coufer- 
ences in reference to the sale of ininiicatiug liqDors to the Indians, and heartllf 
approves the bill now pendine liefore Congress prohibitinK the sale of intoiicants to 
Indians on the reservationa ana allotted lauds, and earnestly recummendH Its passage. 

Bttolved (4), That we heartily commend the eSbrta of Dr. Hailman, superintendent 
of Indian schools, to induce the citizens of the respective States to OHume the eda* 
cation of nil Indian children within their limits. 

SMolved (5), That thia conference as ever heartily indorsing civil service reform, 
earnestly uTges that the Chief Execntive of the nation add to the classified list kll 
unprotected positions in so far as he is empowered by the law so to do. 

Setolvtd (6), That this conference moat earnestly urges upon Congress larger 
appropriations for education in Alasha, and for the more rapid introduction of domes- 
tic reindeer into that region. 

Saoltad (T), That thia conference cordially approves of the plan outlined by the 
Secretary of the Interior for removing the Indian service from politics, and insuring 
permanency of tenure to all the members of that service who prove satisfactory j 
that it welcomes such evidence as is offered by the introdnction of Senator Teller's 
bill. No. 1393, of a recognition on the part of onr moat experienced law makers that 
changes arc needed in the direction indicated in the Secretary's report; and that a 
Oommitt«e of five be appointed by the chair to consult with SeuatorTcller and other 
inflnential Members ol^ both Houaes of Congrcaa with reference to ancb farther legia- 
lation in the form either of amendnienta to Senate bill 1393, oi of separate meaaurea, 
for carrying out the full purpoae of the Secretary's recommendations, especially the 
features of permanency of tenure for the Commissi oners, and the requirement that 
t^pointments and romuvala of agents shall be made on the recommendation of the 
dommissionets. 

Mr. Jahks. rbe Board hasheen exceedingly gratified with the great Interest mani- 
fested in this convention. It is evident that that interest is not fiagging. The Board 
returns its tbanka to the large number of persons who have attended these three ses- 
sions. We hope to meet them next January again, and in the meantime that the hon- 
orable CommisBloner of Indian Affairs and all the workers in the Government service 
will have a snccesaful and proaperona year and will be able to show still greatM' 
resaUs than have yet been accomplished. 

Adjourned at 10.10 p. m. 



Expenditures by religious societies dnrlng the last year for Indian mlaeioni and 
education (not including sx)ecial gifts to Carlisle, Hampt«n, and other achools) ai« 
as folio WB : 

American Missionary Association (Congregational) $41,606.86 

Baptist Home Mission Society 15,000.00 

Bnreau of Catholic Missions 

Friends 300.17 

Friends, Orthodox 10,000.00 

Methodist Episcopal Mission Board 9,272.00 

Methodist Episcopal Mission Board (Sonth) 17,500.00 

Mennonite Miaaion 6,401.90 

Moravian Miaaion 12,500.00 

Preabyterian Home Miaaion Botird 150,000.00 

Presbyterian Home Miaaion Board (South) 

Protestant Epiacopol Missionary Society 60, 715.00 

Indian Bighta Aaaociation 9,058. 18 

Womena' National Indian Aasociation 26,000.00 



LIST OP OPFICEKS CONNECTED WITH THE DNITED STATES INDIAN SERV- 
ICE. INCLDDINfi AGENTS, SUPERINTENDENTS, INSPECTOKS, SPECIAL 
AGENTS, AND SCPERVISORS OF INDIAN SCHOOLS, ALSO ADDRESSES OP 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 



CHIKFS OF DIVISI0K8. 

Kuoflcti— Samitel E. 8U.TBB 1415 S street NW. 

JocouHi*— FiiANK T. PAI.MKB 1019 P Street NW. 

£oird— Chas. F. Lahrabek 1718 Oregon aveuue NW. 

Edueaiion—J. H. Uoktch 136 K street NW. 

i^fu— Gbokiie H, Hultzhak 90r> Tenth street JJW. 

Jfwfleltaneou*— M. S. Cook, stenographer in charge 9K Westminster street NW. 

SPECIAL AGENTS, 

William H. Ablk of LouiBville, Ky. 

JNO. T. OiiLBBBY of HcDonough, Oa. 

Marcus D. Shblmy. of Morrillton, Ark. 

Jambs G. Dickso*; of St. Louia, Mo. 



J. Obo. Whight of South Dakota. 

Province McCormick of Berry ville, Va. 

Clinton C. Duncan of Perry, Ga. 

Jamks McLaochlin of Bismarck, N. Dak. 

John Lane of Spokane, Wash. 



William N. Hailmamn 1404 Bacon street. 

HUPRRVIBOKH OK INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

William M. Moss of Bloomtield, Ind. 

CiiARLRs D. Bakrstiiaw of Lincoln, Xebr. 

Arnold H. Heinemann of Dlinois. 



MEMItEKS OP HOARD OF INI>l.t!( COMMISSI ONE US, WITH TJIEIR Pll 8T-OF! 

Urrrill E. Gatkb, chairman Amherst, Mass. 

E. Whittlkset, secretary 1429New York avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Albert K. Smilkt Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 

William H. Lyos 170 New York ftvemie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JosBPH T. Jacobs Ann Arbor, Mich. 

William D. Walker Karjto, N. Dak. 

Piiiui- C. (iAHRETT Philadelphia, I'a, 

Darwin R. Jambs 226 Gat«« avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Right Rev. IIfjjry B.Whipple Farihault, Minn. 

Fbascis E. Scri'P Washington, B. C. 



Baptist Home Missionary .Society: Rev. T. J. Morgan, ]>. D,, 111 Fifth avenne. 
New York. 

Baptist (Southern) : Kev. I. T. Tichenor, D. D., Atlanta, Qa. 

Catholic (Roman) Bnreau of Indian Minsions: Rev. Jos. A. Stephan, {Ml F street 
NW,, Washington, D. C. 

Congregational American Missionary Assot-iation : Rev. M.E. Stripby, D. D., Bible 
House, New York. 

Kpiscopal Church Mission : Kev. W. G. Langford, D. D., Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
seeond street. New York. 

Friends' Yearly Meeting: Levi K. Krown, Goshen, Lancaster County, Pa. 

Friends' ( )rth<>dox : E. M. Wistar, 705 Provident Bnildiug, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Methodist Missionary Society; Kev. C. C. McCabe, 150 Fifth avenne, New York. 

Methodist (Southern) : Rev. H. C. Morrison, D. 1>., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mennonite Missions: Rev. A. B. Shelly, Milford Square, Pa. 

Moravian: J. Taylor Hamilton, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Prosbvterian Home Mission Societv : Kev. Wm, C. Roberts, D. D., 156 Fifth avenne, 
New York. 

Presbyterian (Southern) Home Mission Board : Kev. J. N. Craig, D. D., Atlanto, Ga. 
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Abbott, AnHtiD, addTMS IT 

Abbott, Lyntu), addiesses 35,38 

A]Mka 26,86 

Al]otm«ats U 

AmericMi Missionary Aftsociatioo 84 

Baptist mission work 88 

Board of Indian CommiHsioneiB, report of S 

Brown, William, report 83 

Browning, CommtsaioDei, addxeasM 31,37,107 

Carlisle School 83 

CharaoterigtioB of iDdiuis H 

Dawes, H.L., addresaea -. 40,71 

Dreber, Julias D., addnes 76 

Dunning, K. A.., arddreas 37 

Eastman, Dr., addreaaeB 31,64,93,101 

Eastman, Mr8.,addTeBB ■•• TO 

Ednoation 4,38,33 

Field matrons 100 

Friends' report 69 

Friends, orthodox 88 

FriBsell, H. B., address 39 

Garrett, P. C, addresaea 98,100,103 

Hailraann.W.N., addresses 38,100 

fiallock, Joseph Xewton, addreas 61 

Hsmlln, T. S., address 36 

Hamilton, J.Taylor, report 90 

Hampton School 9S 

Hsrdy, Alfred, addteaa 26 

Harris, W. T., address 33 

H»stinKB,W.W., address 112 

Hopefiil features of Indian work 60 

Howard, O. O,, address 57 

Houghton, Henry O 35 

Howry, Judge, address 103 

Hnbbard,H.H., address 118 

Indian Service 9 

Indian Territory 6,71,74,111 

Jacksons Hole 9 

JackaoD, Sheldon, addresses 35,63,106 

James, Darwin R,, addresses 103,111 

Jauney, J. J., address 89 

John, I. G., report 91 

Kldd,M.H.,^dress 110 

Lands in severalty 7,30 

L» Flesche, Ponoa, address 109 

LisPointe Agency 14 

L»ngford,W;G., report 87 

Law, the severalty 40 

Lsw for Indians 47 

Lsgislation .,.. 10 

Lsupp, Frances E., addresses 19,96 

Liqnur selling 8 

Ljman, Chartes, address 99 

Ljon, William H., report 13 

Marsden, Edward, address 63 



Mstbodists, South 
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Mesetre, Cbwlea F., addreaMB 44, 101 

MohoDk platform 77 

Hobonk confbTeaoe 17 

Montoeoma, Cbarlee, addresa 56 

Motavion miaeions 90 

Morgan, T. J., addreas and report 74,83 

Navnioes 26 

Fainter, Charles C 36 

Peaiis,U.B., letter 44 

Platform, Mohonk 77 

Platform, Washington Conference 114 

Pratt, E.H.,addreBBeB 43,66 

Preabytertan mieaions 91 

Protestant Episcopal missloDs... 87 

Pnrohasing committee, report 13 

Pyramid Lake Keservation 14, 28 

Quinton, Mrs. A. S., oddreaaes 68,96,96 

Beindeer in Alaska 66 

Eigga, A. L., addteesea 22, 43 

Biggs, Tbomas, addceas 55 

Boberts, Willittui C, report 91 

Byder, C. J., report 8i 

Saotee School 86 

Scotch Highlanders and Ammoan Indiana 66 

Shelly, A. B., report 89 

8mile;r, A. K., report and address 14,23 

Standing, A. J., report 92 

Sttleby, M.E., paper 68 

Strong, Justice 35 

Snrvey of the field ; 17 

Teller bill 96 

Thompson, Charles L., addreas 76 

Utea, SoDthem 19 

Walker River Indiana 14,33 

Welah, Herbert, addresa 50 

Whipple, H. B., letters 60,9* 

Whittleaey, E., report and addreas 14,17 

WUtar, E. M., report 88 

Wood, Frank, addreas 79 

Yoang Hen'a Christian Aasooiation among Indiana 21 
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